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if you will look after my business in your lo- 
cality. No experience needed. Pleasant, easi- 
er work, can be handled in spare time or full 
time. Work pays good money by hour or week. 


No Capital Needed 


I have money enough for both of us. I fur- 
nish au capital, set you up in business, 
advertise you, and do everything to make 

you my successful and respected v yardner’’ yo u r 
in your locality. I will divide with you— 

give you part of every dollar we take in—yet I 
don't ask you to invest a single penny in a stock 
of merchandise. Everything is furnished without 
risk to you. You simply call on old and new customers 
and prospects, give them a message from me, fol- 
low my trial, order instructions, take care of mail- 
ing their orders and you make a profit on every one. 


Money Comes Quick 


Money comes quick this way. If you are in debt today 
or need money for food or clothes or rent or for any 
other bills here is the quickest way I know of for you 


” 
“VAN the man whe 


is loved by thousands who have 
used his almost magical plan 
to get money to pay their bills. 


I Send You $ Worth of 
1 = Food Products 1 8 {Retail Value} 


To start you right I send a big case 
of my products—over 32 full size pack- 
ages—which you can turn into money at 
once if you wish, 


DO | MAKE GOOD? 
READ THESE! 


You Paid the Mortgage on 
My Home 


Says Rev. C. V. McMurphy of 
Alabama, McMurphy got ‘Van's’ 
offer. The first afternoon he made 
$30. He writes, ‘‘The notes on 
the house have been burned—we 
have a new car—I no longer fear 
financial problems.’ He has made 
as high as $300 in a week. 


Mother Makes $2,000 Spare Time 


Mrs. S. M. Jones of Georgia, 
mother of four, says ‘‘First hour 
and half made $36.47."" She could 
only work on Mondays and Sat- 
urday afternoon. But with this easy 
work she has made over $2,000 
in a few short months. 


3 I Give You Magic Words 
e and Other Instructions 


You simply say these words to ten ladies— 
give them a message from me—give them 
the perfume Free—and allow them to 
pick a trial order from your samples. 


$1,457 In Prizes I don’t let you take any chances. 


Besides big earnings every day, 
says Wilbur Skiles, Pennsylvania. 
He says, ‘‘It is easy to make $15 a 
day—I have made as much as 
$15.23 in two hours.” 
“‘pardners’’ premiums of furniture, 
Big Money in Spare Time . 
Cc. C. Miner, Iowa, made $74 his 
first four days—part time. His first 
15 days (part time) he made $200! 
He writes, ‘Van, 1 thank God 
for the day I signed up for you.’’ 


up their territories. 


You Can Have Money in Your Pocket 


exactly what o do to have money 


thing C.0.D. It von't 
Curtis W. Van De Mark, Pres., 

THE HEALTH-O QUALITY 

PRODUCTS Co. 


Dept. 1095-DD 
Health-O Bidg. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Chrysler Car to Producers—No Charge 


IT give you a car to use in business and 
for pleasure just as soon as you qualify 
as one of my steady producers. No contest. 


and havea 
STEADY 
INCOME 
the rest of 





T have started 
over 30,000 men and women on the road toward 


ending their money worries. And I give yor 

solemn promise that I'll give you the came! a 
operation and the same plan that enabled them 
to earn from $3.00 up to $15.00 a day—and some 
have made as high as $100.00 in a day. I give my 
clothing, 
household furnishings and even give Cars to 
those who stay with me and satisfactorily build 


Mail this coupon tonight—right sow—I'll answer 
right away. I'll send my big portfolio and tell you 


in your 
pocket next week. Remember I don’t send any- 


‘ost you a penny now 


Show You a Quick Way to Get Money to 


Fay Your Bills 


to get as much as you need. I send youa 
plan by which you either make $15 cashthe 
very first day you work for me, or else l pay 
you cash for the time it took you to try. 


Either Man orWoman 


Doesn't make any difference: about your 
a age or whether you are a man or woman. 
life Both have made lots of money with me. 

All that I ask is that you will be honest 

with me with the merchandise I send 
you—that you be ambitious enough to deliver the 
little message I send to people in your locality and 
mail me their trial orders. The products are high 
grade everyday necessities—used in every home— 
such as teas, spices, extracts, groceries—things 
people must have to live. 


Your Groceries at 
Wholesale 


As my “‘pardner’’ you can choose all your own grocer- 
ies at wholesale from a big list of over 300 items. And 
the quality of every product is backed by a $25,000 bond. 





I Give You Bottles Of 


2. Perfume 10 for you to 


GIVE AWAY FREE! 


This perfume is absolutely Free. You pay 
nothing for it. You give it away with no 
strings—just hand it out as I show you how. 


4 Then if you Don’t Make 5] 5 
™ Cash the Very First Day 

1 Will Pay You a Cash Penalty 
for your Time 


I go one step further---for I let you give credit to your 
customers and give you a part of every dollar we take in. 


or any other time to get my plan. This 
is an opportunity that may not come 
again soon as your territory may be 
taken up any day. But if you 
want to get into the big money 
class at once on my wonderful 
new plan, write your name 


















in the coupon now and 
mail it to me 
once. 


Cc. W. Van 
De Mark, Pres., 


The Health-O Quality 
Products Co. 
Dept. 1095-DD 
Health-O Building 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Without cost or obligation 

to me send fulldetails of your 
amazing big Four-Point part- 
nership plan. This costs me nothing. 
Name 
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“SELDOM SEE AN I.C.S. 
GRADUATE OUT OF A JOB” 


“In ALL the years I have known of the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools, I have sel- 
dom seen one of your graduates out of a job.” 


A business executive made this statement in 
a recent letter commenting on the I. C, S. 
graduates and students in his employ and 
expressing regrets that it is necessary to reduce 
the personnel of his organization. 


“However,” he added, “all I. C. S. graduates 
and students will be retained, for I realize their 
value in the conduct of my business.” 


INTERNATIONAL CORR 


“The Universal University,” Box 4908-C, 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 


Without cost or obligation, 
before which I have marked X: 
TECHNICAL AND IN 
Architect (Telegraph Engineer 
Architectural Draftsman UTelephone Work 
Building Estimating Mechanical Engineer 
Wood Millworking Mechanical Draftsman 
Contractor and Builder Machinist 
Structural Draftsman Toolmaker 
Structural Engineer Patternmaker 


Electric Wiring 

Electrical Engineer 
Fleetric Lighting 
Welding, Electric and Gas 
Reading Shop Blueprints 


OPipefitter () Tinsmith 
Bridge Engineer 
Bridge and Building Foreman 
Gas Iingines 


C) Diesel Engines oO 


C. P. Accountant 


8 


Oo. 
Business Management 
Office“Management 
Industrial Management 
Personnel Management 


LS—iCc 


Please mention this magazine 


please send me a copy of your booklet, ‘‘Who Wins and Why,’’ and full particulars about the subject 


(Surveying and Mapping 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


Bookkeeping Stenography and Typing High School Subjects 
Secretarial Work Complete Commercial College Preparatory 
Spanish [French Civil Service Ulustrating 
‘Traffic Management Salesmanship () Advertising asin Carrier Cartooning 
Aecountancy [] Cost Accountant (j Business Correspondence Railway Mail Clerk Lumber Dealer 
RUM... crccrssceoseesercevecccsonsces: sovevesessoveseocnesececscenscrsatvoncenencesset Ah TO.1:ecencecceereess +++ MALT OBB. covceversecavorsserevesesoceseccoosnoneveesessenoesesoveoeesoseunneeeseoecessesed 
ODD reas cass scscoxicasoncececrorseesstpeversssonscctr restates eceeAOOID. 100.003 cavecencerosencoscerevennesesereenscenvoioees ove chores DCOUBOIGON,.....sccrersesesesesessorecesscerssaressessasseeveter 


If you ‘resitte in Canada, ‘onl fits ‘coupon tw the Iuterndiional “Correopendenve Seheels Oanadion, Limited, Montreal, Genet 


The reason I. C. S. men always have jobs is 
because they are trained men! You, too, can be 
an I. C. S. man. In this age of efficiency and 
specialization, to be an I. C. S. man means 
security for the present and assurance ‘for the 
future. 


Mark the subject in which you are most 
interested. Mail the coupon today. There is no 
cost and no obligation in doing so. Yet it has 
been the most important act in thousands of 
men’s lives! 


ESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
















Seranton, Penna. 


DUSTRIAL COURSES 


Aviation Engines R. R. Bridge and Building Foreman 


Automobile Mechanic Air Brakes [) Train Operation 
Plumbing [J Steam Fitting Highway Engineering 
Heating () Ventilation Chemistry Pharmacy 


Sheet Metal Worker 
Steam Engineer 
Steam Electric Engineer 


Coal Mining Icngineer 
Navigation () Boilermaker 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 
(Cotton Manufacturing 
(Woolen Manufacturing 
HA Agriculture (J Fruit Growing 
Poultry Farming () Radio 
OO Marine Engineer 


Civil Engineer 
Refrigeration 


R, R. Locomotives 
R. R. Section Foreman 


Lettering Show Cards CF Signs ()Grade School Subjects 
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Amazingly Fay Way 


to get into ELECTRICITY 


Don’t spend your life waiting for $5 raises, in a dull, hopeless job. Now ... and 
forever... say good-bye to 25 and 35 dollars a week. Let me show you how to 
qualify for jobe leading to salaries of $50, $60 and up, a week, in Electricity ~ 
NOT by correspondence, but by an amazing way to teach, RIGHT HERE IN 
THE GREAT COYNE SHOPS. You become 2 practical expert in 90 days! 
Getting into Electricity is far easier than you imagine! 


Learn Without Lessons in 9Q xm: 


By Actual Work ~ — in the Great Shops of Coyne 


Lack of experience—age, or ad- 
vanced education bars no one. 
I don’t care if you don’t know 
an armature from an air brake 
—I don’t expect you to! Idon’t 
care if you're 16 years old or 48 
—it makes no difference! Don't 
let lack of money stop you. Most 
of the men at 
more money than you have. 


EARN WHILE 
YOU LEARN 


If you should need part -time 
work while at school to help 
pay expenses, I’!l assist you 
to it. Then, in 12 brief wee 
in the great shops 
e, I train you as you never 
ed you could be trained 
...0n a gigantic outlay of elec- 
tricalapparatus ...costing 
hund: of thousands of dol- 
lars .. . real dynamos, engines, 
pewer plants, autos, switch- 
boards, transmitting stations 
. everything from doorbells 
to farm power and lighting . 
full-sized . . . in full operation 
every day! 


right here in the 
wind 


Coyne school... 
realbatteries... 
real armatures, operaté 
real motors, dynamos 
generators, 


COYNE 


Coyne have no £ 


ete., ete. That's a glimpse of 
how wemake you amaster prac- 
ticalelectricianin90days, teach- 
ing you far more than the ave- 
rage ordinary electrician ever 
knowsand fitting you tostepin- 
to jobs leading to big pay imme- 
diately after graduation. Here, 
in this world-famous Parent 
school—and nowhere else inthe 
world—can you get this 


Jobs, Pay, Future 


Don’t worry about a job, Coyne 
training settles the jobquestion 
for life. Demand for Coyne men 
often exceeds the supply. Our 
employment bureau gives you a 
lifetimeservice. Two weeks aft- 
er graduation Clyde F. Hart got 
@ position as electrician for the 
Great Western Railroad at over 
$100a week. That's not unusual, 
Wecanpoint toCoynemen mak- 
ing up to $600 a month. $60 a 
wok is only the 
your opportunity. 
into radio, battery, or automo- 
tive electrical businessfor your- 
selfandmakeupto$165,000ayear. 


NOW IN OUR 






























“Prepare for Jobs 


Like These 
Here are a few of hundreds 
ef) positions epen to Coyne- 
men, Ourfreeemploy- 
ment bureau gives you life- 
it service. 


time emp! 
Armatare Expert 
SP ke) te $100 a Week 
Substation Opera! 
$00 a a Week and 
Auto Electrician» $110 a Weak 
Unliznit 






















up to ‘$160 e Week 
Service Pie 


te $200 a 
Radio Expert up sta, $100 a Week 











and convegience has 
ged 


1 Arran; ie 
doriug pour taining. 
your 


Get the Facts 


Coyne is your one great chance 
to getintoelectricity. Every ob- 
stacle is removed. This school is 
80 years old—Coyne training is 
tested—proven beyond alldoubt 
—endorsed by many large elec- 
trical concerns, You can find out 


everything absolutely free. Simply 


| mailthe coupon and let me send you 


the Bers rte Coyne book of 150 pho- 
- Jol -8a- 

ionic eee Tells you 
howmanyearn expenses whiletrain- 
ing and how we assist our graduates 
in the field. This does not obligate 
ou. Soactatonce. Just coupon. 


Get This Free 
Book/ 





NEW HOME — fj mr. . 0. exwes, President 

meter hea raccoeret, fi & oat 41°45 
ia 

installed thousands of [j 5° 5: Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois 

dollars’ worthef the new- oer Mr. Sea 
est ane Taost modern jon send me your big free catalog and 
Electrical equipment of alg Naetaily of you ae Tree Employment Service, Radio, Avia- 
ailing kinds. Every comfort AY ane As iomeat ive Courses, and how I can 


oe 


ELECTRICAL SCHOOL [since 


H.C. LEWIS, President 


800 coerce 20008 C660 Seer cces c00ees genee 
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Here’s your chance to own & genuine late 
model Underwood No. 4 refinished for 3 the 
manufacturer’s original prico—and on easy 
oe Buy direct at a saving of 
over $60, 


This is a full-sized standard Underwood with 4-row 
Keyboard and late improvements, manufactured to 
sell originally for $100. Now offered at far below % 
price—while they last. Fully Guaranteed. 


Easy Terms—only 10c a day 


Think of it—a genuine late model Underwood specially priced at 
$89.90 (Cash). Send only $1 deposit for 10 days’ trial. Then only 
10c a day on my easy year-to-pay plan. 

Do not confuse this world-famous Underwood with inferior or 
frail machines worth only one- 
half as much. This late model 
has modern improvements, in- 
cluding 4-row keyboard, two- 
color ribbon, back-spacer, rib- 
bon reverse, tabulation release, 
shiftlock and many other fea- 
tures. Every machine beautiful- 
ly refinished and renewed. Op- 
erates and looks like brand new. 


10 Day Trial 


Send special offer coupon be- 
low for ten days’ trial—if you de- 
cide to keep the machine at my 
rock-bottom price, pay only $3 & 
ronth until the bargain price of 
only $44.90 (term price) is paid. 


Pes es wTewee wee eee eee eee 


' International Typewriter Exchange i 


Learn Touch Typewriting. 
Complete Home Study Course 
of the famous Van Sant Speed 
Typewriting System, fully 


trated, easily learned, 
in schocls, business 

Ss, everywhere, given 
with this offer. 





231 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. Dept. 405 
4 I enclose $1 deposit. Send Underwood No. 4 F.O.B. Chicago, at 
' once for 10 day trial. If I am not perfeetly satisfied I can return ff 
it Express Collect and get my deposit back. If I keep it I will i 
@ Pay $3 a month until I have paid $44.90 (term price) in full, i 





Dancing Partner 
By VIVIAN GREY 


Many of you will remember Vivian Grey’s 
“Party Girl,” that quick-moving love story of 
the modern age, which was so favorably re- 
ceived. Here Vivian Grey once more gives 
us a vivid picture of life that is as up to date 
as your morning paper and far more enthrall- 
ing. 


“Dancing Partner” might be a fairy story, 
glamorous, fantastic, unreal, did it not give 
the sense to the reader that Lolita, glove clerk 
by day and taxi dancer by night, was the 
very sort of girl that he might well meet 
around the next corner. 


Lolita, looking up into the handsome eyes of 
aristocratic Phil Nearing, fell suddenly and 
hopelessly in love with the owner of those 
eyes, and from then on her life became com- 
plicated. There were those who would bar 
the gate to her entrance to that world of 
wealth and fashion through which Phil Near- 
ing walked so confidently. Out of a clear sky 
the false accusation of theft was made against 
her. She felt desolate, an outcast, and the 
cruelty of the world cut deep. And then just 
as suddenly there came a turn in events that 
brought the gold of sunshine into the black- 
ness that covered Lolita’s soul. 

Vivian Grey, shrewd, sympathetic observer 
of youth, wise interpreter of the modern, you 
have done it again in this altogether fascinat- 
ing novel. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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were the most eurvious 
when I finished 


“HAIL! HAIL! THH GANG'S 
ALL HERE” 
“Sure the gang’s all here,” 


moaned Iris, “but Ken Davis for- 
got to bring his music and he can’t 
play a note without it.” 

“[’m dreadfully sorry, Iris,” said 
Ken. “It was just stupidness on my 
part.” 

“Ah, what's the difference,” I in- 
truded. “If we’re lucky we'll get 
some good dance music on the 
radio.” 

“The radio,” said Iris dejectedly, 
“that’s out too, Tom. Father or- 
dered a new set and it’s already 
two days overdue. There goes all 
my visions of a good party up in 
smoke.” 

“Cheer up,” I said. “I'll play 
the old school songs and a few 
dance numbers.” 

“I know you don’t know one 
note from another,” said Iris, “but 
please try and keep the party in 
good humor.” 


you go through the; 
motions of playing, § 
we'll sing our famous 
Marching Song.” 

Go through the mo- 
tions! What a ripe 
time for my little 
surprise. With much 
gusto I struck the 


introductory 
chords of the famous “Stein Song.” 


Suddenly the laugh bombard- 
ment was silenced. One by one 
they moved closer to the piano— 
curiosity. written all over their 
faces. Funny, too, the ones who 
had laughed loudest, were the most 
inquisitive. “So, Tom, you've been 
taking lessons on the sly from one 
of the teachers at the conserva- 
tory,” said Ken. 

“You’re wrong—I learned to 
play by mail,’ I said proudly. 

“Without a teacher you mean?” 
asked Iris. 

“Certainly—why not? You see 
you don’t need a teacher when 


I started to open the piano. Be- you learn the U. 8S. School of 
fore I even had a chance to Music way—the lessons are mailed 
sit poe a Kia Te 
cracks egan, . en 0 
What are ran going ta Pick Your Instrument all about this famous 
ae tune fig vine cee Violin coneae ey I set. nae 

e oys. n stu erio 
Seater Brother, Tm ee and played rea tunes 
going to play if you Tremhowe by note right from 
have no objections.” Piceolo the very start—how 

By this time the | Guitar . the clear and simple 
room rocked with Hawaiian Steel Guitar print and picture in- 
laught . giggles Sight Singing structions kept me 
Mert See Piano Accordion from making mistakes 
play! 'That’s rich,” piste eae oes —how in almost no 


roared Ken. 


A Dramatic Surprise 


Solemnly a_ voice 
interrupted, “Sir, we 
do hereby appoint you 
musical director of 


this gathering. While SHE 


68) 
Voice and Speech Culture 
Harmeny and 
Compasition 
Brums and Traps 
Automatic Finger 
Control 
Banjo (Plectrum, 5- 
String or Tenor) 
Piano Course 





time, I could play any 
kind of selections— 
jazz or classical. 


Want to Be Popular? 


This. story is typi- 
eal, The sooner you 
get started musically, 
the sooner you'll be 


Thote wha lawahed oudea 


when | started to play 






popular. No matter which instru- 
ment you select, the cost of learning 
the U. S. School way averages just 
a few cents a day. Previous musi- 
cal talent is never required. We’ve 
already proved that to more than 
600,000 people. Every single thing 
you need to know is explained in 
detail. Little theory—plenty of 
accomplishment. That’s why stu- 
dents of this course get ahead twice 
as fast—three times as fast—as 
those who study by old time, plod- 
ding methods. 


Free Book 
and Demonstration Lesson 


Our illustrated Free Book and Free Dem- 
onstration Lesson explain all about this re- 
markable method. The booklet will also 
tell you about the amazing new Automatic 
Finger Control, Sign the coupon below. 
Instruments supplied if desired, cash or 
credit. U. S, SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 3594 
BRUNSWICK BUILDING, New York City. 
U. S. SCHCOL OF MUSIC, 

3594 Brunswick Bidg., New York City. 


Please send me your free book, ‘‘Music 
Lessons in Your Own Home,’’ with intro- 
duction by Dr. Frank Crane, Free Dem- 
onstration Lesson and particulars of your 
easy payment plan. JI am interested in 
the following course: 


Have you 
sesece eeccccccccsccces. RS oes eos 
Name Deen ecececccenececeeeeneseeeeeene 
AGAPOER ...ccccccccccccccccscccssccccccecs 
CHE cccccccccccccsreces State 
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Would You Like to Get Rid of Your 


STOMACH 


TROUBLE? 


If you are suffering from Stomach Ulcers, Gastritis, Acidosis, Indigestion, Sour Stomach 

or any other form of stomach disturbances caused by hyperacidity or faulty diet, tear out 

this advertisement and send it AT ONCE, with your name and address. We will send 

you, FREE OF CHARGE, an interesting booklet, amazing testimonial letters from for- 

mer sufferers and a $1,000.00 REWARD offer guaranteeing the truth of these letters. 
UDGA COMPANY, 675 Dakota Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 








Sa— 2 SOMETHING DIFFERENT 
| MYSTERY CIGAR LIGHTER 


| | i 

i MAKE BIG MONEY 
Showing this Scientific Marvel to Men New 
Principle of Ignition. What Makes it Light? 
i) No Flint or Friction, All Guaranteed. Sample 
with Sales Plan 25c, Sample Gold, Silver or Chro- 
mium Plated $1.00. Agents. Write for Proposition. 


NEW METHOD MFG. CO. 


Desk 7-4, New Method Bidg., Bradford, Pa, 


HOME-STUDY 
BUSINESS TRAINING |$-ALWAYS HAVE LUCK!-$ 


Your opportunity can never be bigger than your ANT Been money Cae rere ee 
preparation. Prepare now and reap the rewards in * 

earlier and larger success. Free 64-Page Books Tell 
How. Write now for book you want, or mail coupon 
with your name and address in margin today. 


O Higher Accountancy O Business Mgm't 

O Mod. Salesmanship O Business Corres. 

O Traffic Management O Credit and Collection 
O Law : Degree of LL.B. Correspondence 

O Commercial Law O Modern Foremanship 
O IndustrialMgm’t O Personnel Mém't 

O BankingandFinance O Expert Bookkeeping 
O Telegraphy © C.P. A. Coaching 

O Rail. Station Mgm’t O Business English 

O Railway Accounting O Commercial Spanish 
O Paper Salesmanship O Effective Speaking 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Dept. 465-R hicago 






NG: WRITERS 


My address is......_._____._-_._.. ae eS ee 
City and State... 
foe egy 
ING PICTURI 
B Advance Royalty Payments, New 
meen Talking-Picture Song requirements, 

i etc., fully explainedin our free instrac- 
tive book. Writers of Words or Masic for 
songs may submit their work for free ad- 
vice. We revise, compose, arrange 
copyright music. Write today. 
Newcomer Associates, 1678-X Broadway, NewYesks 
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Geod 
ui » Happiness and Prosperity. 
Special only $1.97 for the two. With 

valuable instructions FREE, Pay postman 
1.97 and 15e. postage on delivery. Satisfaction or money refunded. 
ou can be LUCKY! Order yours TODAY! 
Dept.D-385,P. 8. BUREAU, General P. 0. Box 72, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
NOTICE! We absolutely GUARANTEE these genuine Mystio 
Brahma Lodestones are ALIVE! Just what you want, for they 
aro the REAL THING—POWERFUL HIGHLY MAGNETIC! 
GET YOURS NOW!! 
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| OV ina $2,500 


Gr Buick Sedan and $1,000. 


You can share in great advertising campaign. Over $5,000.00 in 





140 Prizes. Also thousands of dollars in special rewar Essig, 
farmer, Argos, Ind. won $3,500; Mrs. E Ziler of Ky. won $1,950; 
nd scores of others. Now better than ever. In our new campaign 
someene wins $2,500—why net you? Enter now— 


Can You Find § Faces? 


Strange faces are in tree, clouds | $1,000 for Promptness 
etc. Some are upside down, others look | If you are prompt I'll give 
straight v you. If yeu find 5 er more | $1,000 extra if you win first 
faces, mark ‘hem, clip the picture and | prize. Answer today! 
mail. If you answer now, and take an active 
part, yeu are sure to get a special cash 
reward. You may win Buick Sedan, and 
== $1,000 forpromptness—or$2,500 if you 


4 prefer allcash. Mail answer today. 
Someone answering wins Buick Sedan de- 


livered by nearest dealer. Duplicate prizes in Send Today 


case of ties. No matter where you live, if yoU want to win $2,500 first prize aqme ey, 
money, send answer today for details. Can you find 5 or more faces? Send ak teen 
mo money. Alan Grant, Mgr. 549 Washington Bivd.,Dept.47, Chicago \% 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 












ADVERTISING SECTION 


Up to °40%a Day Eas 


Just plug in at the nearest electrié outlet and presto !—you have Instantanéous, continuous 
running hot water from your cold water faucet. This tells you in a nutshell why the 
invention of the Tom Thumb automatio electric hot water heater will make it easy for you 
to make up to $40.00 a day. — 

The electric heated steaming hot water eomes direct from the faucet instantaneously—yes, 
as quickly as you can turn on the current and the hot water runs indefinitely until you 
shut off the electricity. The cost is small—convenience is great. Useful wherever hot 
water is needed—no fuss or bother—attached to any faucet in a jiffy. Works on either AC 
or DC current. You and your customers will marvel and be delighted at this new discovery 
of electrical science. The small cost of $3.75 for the Tom Thumb, Junior (110 volts) or 
$5.75 for Tom Thumb, Senior (220 volts) does the work of any expensive hot water heating 
equipment costing several hundred dollars—the Tom Thumb absolutely eliminates the 
plumber or any other additional expense. 


No Installation - Stick One On Faucet and Sale Is Made 


Think of it! no installation, no extra expense—nothing else to do but to stick it on the 
faucet, turn on electricity and it is there ready for duty. Easily removed when not wanted 
and easily carried to any part of house where cold water is running and hot water is 
wanted. Has many uses—too numerable to mention here. Weighs only 1 Ib., made entirely 
of aluminum. Cannot rust, no moving parts, nothing to get out of order. 


lf $40 A Day Sounds Good To You Rush Coupon 


This new scientific invention offers tremendous sales possibilities. At the low price of $3.75 you should 
be able to seil at least forty @ day. You pocket $1.00 cash commission on every sale. If you would like to 
know all about this propesitien, sign your name and address to coupon or, better still, get started selling 

us. 


at poss: Attach money order for $2.75 to coupon and rush to We will send complete selling outfit 
containing 


electric hot 8 OE OO OO © OOO & BES @ OBE OAQMOS = 
water heater, order 

blanks, selling par- § Terminal Products Co., Ine. 

ticulars and every- Dept. 1504, 200 Hudsen St, 

thing necessary to ¥ N.Y. 


hel t started 
help Jou ect acted y The Tom Thumb electric hot water heater locks like a ble money maker to 
nn 


5 interested knowing how to make up to $40.00 a day with this 
Brday at once, Ot T pane checked below the ‘propasition I am’ interested in at this 


moment. 

‘Enclosed find money order for $2.75. Please send me one Tom Thumb Junior, 
=Ae8 foe and selling information. It is understood upon receipt of this 
sample outfit I will be permitted to take orders and collect $1.00 cash deposit 
for every Tom Thumb, Jr. I sell, or $1.50 for every Tom Thumb, Sr, I soll. 
It is understood Zerit send Coes eres to you and you will ship direct to my 

e 


I would lika to have additional information before acting as one of your 
agents. Please send this by return mail free of obligation. 


Name .csccccccccccccccccecccccesessccsrecenssnsesesscsseeeseee sees sees eeeees 


Clty ....cccesceees sececcccccceeeerescs SIMO ccrccccccccvcccooes 


If vou es ouisidn of the United State, prin (661.00 extra om each wnt, canh with 
or . 





DOCTOR § FACTORY 
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Rives You Know and Prefer 
AT NEW LOW PRICES? 
You rely upon Chicago’s oldest and most 

rellable F rubber company to deliver tire mil: 
t lowest cost. netaal i pertaion on the worst 
the coun! ir standard brand 
reconstras ted resrdel deliver 6 50 to 60 cent 
mnore servic: Atrial order will convince you. 


BUY [FI PESTLE SERVICE HL 
ri) CUARANTEED MT 


BALLOON Tires Reg. CORD Tires 
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RO of 
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raiiesespsrebaraniearse” 


ty 


OMOCoMNME: 


PwUoIWUNDN 
TARR REA 


bODaLNBOvE: 
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a 


C. O. D, 
igen ny ponte in fafl'deduct Sy * Dercem: You SEE eeameed 
vice or replacemen' 
* STAND TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
Dept.17-F, 1000-10 Ww. eer Sireet Chicago 









" 
-roducers are 


eee 
Tal ie d Movie : clamoring for new 

oe ate ideas, 
—_—_—_—_—__—_—_—_—____ ete. Perhaps 
you can write one that we can : a and sell for 
you. One writer (V. M.) received $3,000. New York 
best Market. Write now for free booklet, without 
obligation, HOW TO WRITE FOR THE TALKIES, 


By FAMOUS DIRECTOR! 


Daniel O’Malley Co., Suite 3, 1776 Broadway, N. Y. 


WORK FOR 
“UNCLE SAM” 


MEN—WOMEN 
18 to 50 


Common Education 
Will Usually Do 


Thousands 1931 
Appointments 


Mail Coupon Today fii 


‘Uaanesé 


ean eee = —-@=eTeeoe ewe 
Q Franklin inet ates Dept. B 190 

Rochester, 1 
§ Rush to me FREE OF CHARGE, list of U. 8. Government 
8 jobs now obtainable. Send FREE 32 page book telling sal- J 
’ aries, duties, hours, etc. Tell me how I can get a position. 1 
{ 
4 
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Chelsea House 


The Brand of Good Books 


THE DARK GARDEN 


By Mary Frances Doner 


BETWEEN the two was a barrier 

that seemed unsurmountable, a bar- 
rier of caste and position, and yet love 
in the long run was able to break it 
down. 


There was innocent, beautiful Marjie 

Hollins, poor, with no social standing, 
madly in love with Dick Winthrop, who, 
in turn, was engaged to an aristocratic 
daughter of a proud family. 
‘ Love had come to them as a summer 
idyl. There was little thought of the 
future or the complications that might 
ensue as they pressed close to each other 
under the June stars. But they were 
not free agents. Circumstances hedged 
them about. The situation became more 
and more impossible. 

The story that Mary Frances Doner 
tells in “The Dark Garden” is one that 
grips at the heart of the reader. The 
emotional strain is deep and the entire 
novel is packed with adventurous inci- 
‘dents which make the book live long in 


jyour memory. 


‘70-69 SEVENTH AVE, 
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ef This Strong Man's Library 


7 |& Mold Mighty Muscles 


You csn be strong! This aureng man’s library 1d wi 
to develop every part o! 
—it is really a complete physical culture training course written in easy to moder- 
stand language so that you will make quick progress by following the sugrestions 
these precicus volumes contain. Pach took specializes on and deals with a diferent 

subject and each bock is profusely illustrated 
showing you the short cut to muscular prccress. 
is offered to you at the amazingly low cost of only $1.00. aay singie volume only 26c. 


just the thing to show you how 


EACH POSTPAID 


ALL SIX 
for $ 00 


every man needs—it fs 
your body, inside and out 


POSTPAID 


and contains 


Sigeplified diagrains 
The priee on ihe 


set of 6 hooks 





If you want to bubble over with health and strength—if you want to line that body 


of yours with real stoel-like ecbles of muscles—sign your name and address to 


the coupon below and eush your order, 


COMPLETE COURSES ON 
Molding a Mighty Arm—Molding a Mighty Chest—Molding a Mighty Back— 
Molding Mighty ae et > a eee Grip and Sirong Man Stwats Made Easy 


If you want an arm of might—if you want a 
a 15 tnch forearm and an_ 8” wrist, my book 
Arm” is what you need. ¥ 
want 48 inches of 


ou will want @ 2 chest—yoa zaay 
colossal, muscttiar strength—you will 
and 1 Hfting force. My book ‘‘Molding a Mignty 

Chest’’ shows you how to quickly have and enjoy all of this. I wi 
fill your back full of solid muscle so you will have backbone and 
strength—eo you will be admired in ordinary street clothes, 
a gym outfit or in yom: bathing suit—my book “Molding a Mighty 
ne tells you how pozeeiove this part of your bedy perfection. 

“Molding Mighty Lega,"’ I give you leg exercise based a entirely 


All Written and Guaranteed 


i Geo. F. Sowstt (Champion eof Champions) 
George Jowett, Champion of Champions, ts the author of all 
ef these books. After you have read and practised what he tells 
you, you will be a two-fisted, fighting man with nerves af steel 
and muscles like iron. You will find this to be the greatest health 
investment you ever made in your life—that’s why you should order 
the entire set of six at the bargain price of only $1.00. 


°Rush Coupon—Limited Offer! 


Oper wea tan ss wo se oh 
possess strength at a bargain price. The ecomplete set of 6 
Rae all of which are profusely illustrated, will be sent to you 
by return prepsid mail for only $1.00. If you want to pick out 
any single book, you may do eo and secure it for the small sum of 
25c. For promptness I will include s copy of my book titled ‘“The 
thrill of Being Strong.” This is crowded with photos of world’s 
famous streng men and other valuable physical culture information 
which will interest you. 


Sign your name and address to the coupon aa een rush it to me 
tL poets com Means 69738", because this ig s special limited 
er. 


Please mention this magazine 


npes new principles. I give you legs for speed and endurance. 
our character is revealed in your hand shake. I give you a erip 
of steel which will permit you to easily and quickly become master 
of stunts done with the hands. My book, ‘‘Molding a Mighty Grip’’ 
will amaze you bicause of the valuable information it contains and 
the short cut method it reveals. Every strong man has his cwn 
special stunts. I reveal 12 sensational stunts to you. I make it easy 
for you to master them all in my hook ‘‘Strong Man Stunts Made 
Easy.’’ You will marvel at the simplicity and ease with which 
I show you how to master them. 


r ‘Sm es sss ee es ee tee et ee Qe et es 


George F. Jow 

Jowett Inst. of ret: nyaleal Culture, 
Dept. 14<Q@, 422 Poplar Street, 
Seranten, 2 


Your proposition leoks geod to me. Send by return prepeld 
mail the offer I have checked below and for which I am enclos- 
ing my remiitance of 





CF All 6 volumes $1.00postpaid. [1] Molding a Mighty Chest 2% 
(CD Molding a Mighty Arm 25c [] Molding Mighty Legs 2c 


(OD Melding a Mighty Back 26¢ [) Strong Man Stunts Made 
25e 


( Molding a Mighty Grip 25¢ Hasy 


Poecerorsccecerecesecseeesseeseeseseees 
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Most Practical Boiler and Cooker 
Made with large 5-inch Improved 
Cap and Spout. Safe, practical 
and simple. Bothing to wet out gS 
of order,most substan tr 


durable on the Peer: t. Will 

last a life time, gives real 
service and satis- i 
faction. 


Easily Cleaned Y 


removed in 
3 no burning vot 
bands: Anvices!: low low 
ure iler 
estou rizer for 
and farm. 


Save 207. 


By ordering < direct 
from fac: tory: Noartl- 
ele of such high quality 
and utility ever sold at 
such amazingly low 

ices quoted 


hone 


‘der ; prompt shi —<_ 

money order ; 

mader in plain strong box. The only boiler worth having. 
Large Catalog Free. HOME MANUFACTURING CO. 
18 E. Kinzie St. Dept. 7263, Chicage, IHineis 


MORE. ‘SELL SHIN; 


MONEY g ae staat onde 
grade Sune ne se 


Underwear, 
Hosiery. Guaranteed One Fall 
Year. Cash commissions, extra cash 
bonuses, shirts for yourself, We ‘pay 
postage. Prompt service. 
. Write TODAY Dept. X4 
ROSECLIFF. | 1237 Broadway, New York. 


MITALIAN&. 


 AccoRDION 


Hand-made—Best quality 
at lowest prices, Guar- 
antee of satisfaction. 


FREE Accordion eeaeens 
to buyers by Prof. 


ITALIAN ACCORDION CO. 


323 W. Polk St., Dept. B.G.-2, Chicago 










Want a Steady 
Government 


$1900 te Railway 
$2700 ! ~~ FRANKLIN INSTITUTE See 
A YEAR siieieincene pe ey a 
yw open mn and women 
Many Goverament Jobs Ste me how to get @ position 
to Women SName see 
sachsen: esos se ecececescscccssescscsocoesess 
Today Sure | Address 
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AS onaG son o{G3s/ 


On to a recent article by the 
president of the world’s largest motor 
research corporation, there is enough 
energy in a gallon of gasoline if con- 
verted 100% in mechanical energy to 
run a four cylinder car 450 miles. 


NEW GAS SAVING 
INVENTION ASTONISHES 
CAR OWNERS 


A marvelous device, already installed 
on thousands of cars, has 
wonders in utilizing a portion of 
is waste energy and is producing 
molleage tests that seem unbelievable. 
Not only does it save gasoline, but 
eal also creates more power, gives in- 
starting, quick pick-up, and eliminates carbon. 


Make Up to $100 a Week and More 


To obtain national distribution quickly, men are bane 
eppointed everywhere to 
mand. Free samples furnished to workers. 
to KE. Oliver, Pres., for this free sample and big money 
making offer. 


WHIRLWIND MFG. CO. 
Dept. 532-A, Station C Milwaukee, Wis. 





capeet 





I positively guarantee my great 
successful “Relief Compound.” 
Safely relieves some of the long- 
est, stubbern and unusual cases 
in three to five days. oD 
FOR OVER A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 
‘women from all ever thecountry have used this com- 
pound with remarkableresults. Testimonials without 
umber, Ee: barat, paint ovata toe 
gy ble strength, $8. Booklet Write today. 

P. SeuTRInGTOn REMEBY CO., TAnsAs CITY, me. 


GETTING 
UP NIGHTS 


If Getting Up Nights, Backache, frequent day 
calls, Leg Pains, Nervousness, or Burning, due to 
functional Bladder Irritation, in acid conditions, 
makes you feel tired, depressed and discouraged, try 
the Cystex Test. Works fast, starts circulating ‘thru 
the system in 15 minutes. Praised by thousands for 
rapid and positive action. Don’t give u Try 
Cystex (pronounced Siss-tex) today, under t e Iron- 
Clad Guarantee. Must quickly allay these condi- 
tions, improve restful sleep and energy, or money 
pack. Only 60c at druggists. 









L. HEUMANM & CO. 
34 E. 12th St., Dept 689-A, New Yerk' 
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The Dancer in the Shadow 


By MARY FRANCES DONER 


The Brand of 





HE mustc stole through the dimness 

of the studio and there came the 
dancing figure of Ursula Royle, the 
daughter of a proud old family, who 
could snatch away men’s senses by the 
sheer magic of her art. They called her 
dance “The Moth and the Flame,” and 
to her flame there came the moth, Glenn 
Mortimer, one of her own people, aris- 
tocratic, sophisticated, madly in love 
with the beautiful girl. 

But there was still another moth, 
whose wings had carried him into an 
atmosphere far different from that 
which surrounded Ursula and Glenn. 
This was Andrew Cameron, the vaude- 
ville singer. He, too, loved Ursula, and 
for his sake she left the luxuries of her 
Washington Square home to take up 
with Andrew the fantastic life of the 
road. 

And then there came into their lives 
adventure that carries the reader along 
in breathless pace to the thrilling climax. 

“The Dancer in the Shadow” is a 
story of New York of not so long ago 
and of love and of high romance with 
a quality about it which is indeed dis- 
tinguished. 


75c 
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AN EAGLE 


— with the breeze fanning 
your face, and the red blood 
zipping through your veins! 


In all the sports, there's no 
thrill like motorcycling — 
astride a 1931 Harley-David- 
son. Here is speed that just 
melts the miles — power that 
laughs at hills—getaway that 
nearly takes your breath away. 


Let your nearest Harley- 
Davidson Dealer show you 
the amazing new Twins, and 
the thrifty Single. Ride one 
of them — see how easy they 
are to handle — get the thrill 
of their performance. See 
him soon. No obligation. 


Mail the Coupon for Ilus- 

trated Literature showing the 

1931 Harley-Davidson Motor- 
cycles and Sidecars. 




























HARLEY-DAVIDSON 
Uy see MAIL THE COUPON Se eames: 


Bovt BS.. Miwsahen Waren | 


Interested in your metorcycies. Send literature. 1 








i 
{ Address 
eer ee 
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Work fer Uncle Sam. Get good pay, regular in- 
creases, vacations and sick leave with pay, ateedy, 
advancement, pension. Send for my free boo! 
“How to rea Government Position’'—tells 
about all jobs, near home or traveling, the money, 
what you need to know and how to get posted: 
Forget ‘‘job hanting.’’ Open to citizens 18 to 50, 
IMPORTANT—Get ready*NOW for the next Railway 
Posta! Clerk Examination! Yearly pay with allowances 
averages $2759.00, Prepare yourself NOW. Send 
coupon at once. 


A. 8. Patterson, Civil Service Expert. PATTERSON 
SCHOQL, 754 Wisner Bidg., jochester, N. Y. 
Please send me without obligation, your free book ‘‘How to Secure a Govern- 
No, Position.’” 
ame 


Address 


NERVE FORCE 


Lack of Power or Energy, Weakness or Excessive 
Drains on the Nervous System. The Specific Pill, and 
Winchester's Hypophosphites Impart Tone and Vigor. $1.00 
per box or bottle, postpaid, literature free [Large Size $2.00] 


Winchester & Co., Est. 73 Years, Box 233, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
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Burning Feet 


Ended in 3 Seconds! 


'T HOUSANDS get instant relief from sore, 
tired, burning, aching feet with this cool- 
ing, ivory-white vanishing cream—Coolene. 
Its soothing, healing oils and unguents quickly 
penetrate to the inflamed tissues—relieve con- 

estion—and all pain and burning in 8 seconds. 
joes not stain. Get Coolene today. 















“1 : ca 
Song Writers 
( Sah ci Words Qr-music cla t 

er Mitel ataattsa 4 for ad Co eelaan 
WWrrehelant: [av fees Krome SU revise, compose 
eae ir italia copyrights 


cheat eae ae 


‘ Mahoney & Associates 2 E.23,ust. NewYork 


PREVERTWT FATAL 
REGHT CRASH rs 


0.00: BEAM CANDLE POWER Be 
ONE-FIFTH.OF MILE OF LIGHT : 
Bree exae\;\ sae 








And Get In On This BIG PROFIT Ooportunity! 
ee: An amazing ‘‘two-beam’’ light invented by a 
x famous light engineer now gives drivers com- 
plete safety at might. Road is bright as day for 
1000 feet—yet secret principle absolutely pre- 
vents glare! Kinney of Chicago made $96 in one 
day! Big territories—a fat share of 23 million 
prospects. Write today for full facts about this 
amazing safety Speedlight and find out about 
wonderful money-making sales proposition. 
SPEEDLIGHT COMPANY 
1731 Belmont Ave., Dept.240-DD, Chicago, Ill. 
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A BABY IN YOUR-HOME 


I have an honest proven treatment for sterility due to func- 
tional weakness which I have used with artel exceess in 
thousands of cases. It is the result of 35 years experience and 

z has been praised in the highest terms 
by hundreds of married women, child- 
less for years, who became happy 
mothers. If you will send me your 
name and address I will gladly send 
you a treatment and a_copy of my 
booklet, ‘“‘A Baby in Your Home,” 
which tells how to use it and many 
otber things married women should 
know. Both will be sent free in 
plain wrapper. Write today. 


Dr. B. Will Elders, Suite 265-D, 
7th & Felix, St. Joseph, Missouri 






















The Best Magazine 
of the Screen 


Intimate without pry- 
ing, admiring without 
gushing, critical with- 
out slandering—the 


HONEST magazine. 


Price, 25 cents 
per copy 


On Sale At All News Stands 
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Hearts of the Big Top | 
By ELLEN HOGUE 


H®* could ride, this Tom Jenison, this 

rather pallid, hollow-eyed nonentity in 
circus business, canvas slapper, man of mys- 
tery. That lean, long body was fluid as the 
liquid lightning it bestrode, reared and leaped | 
with the lightning, thought with the brain of 
it and always one split second ahead of the . 
murderous brute mind.” 


The story of how Jenison rode the wicked | 
stallion Killer Boy, while the girl he loved 4} 
looked on with agony in her beautiful eyes, 
is the smashing climax of a novel of circus 
life which keeps you as much on edge as that 
great riding kept its spectators breathless. 


Under the Big Top of the circus, a fantas- 
tic world—“world of the ballyhoo, the shil- 
laber ; of hot dogs and popcorn and water-thin | 
lemonade; of horseflesh and grease paint, of 
glitter and pomp; elephants that served a king 
in India; a mangy lion born in the Bronx zoo; 
stray dogs, stray boys, wives, sweethearts, bad 
men, good men, weak men, brave men, beggar 
men, ‘thieves.” 


Such is the world which Milly the daughter | 
of the circus and the herotne of this colorful 
novel adorned and reigned over. Ellen Hogue 
knows it so intimately and loves it so well 
that she makes it come to vibrant life before 
your eyes. Read “Hearts of the Big Top” if 
you want thrills in your fiction, thrills min- | 
gled with a most touching love story. ‘ 




















SEND NO 
MONEY 


Special Low Price 


CT now and save half on this big 
home Gym outfit. Husky 10 Cable 
Exerciser adjustable to 200 Ibs. resistance. 
Complete Wall Apparatus for Back and Shoulder 
development. Hand Grip for husky Wrists and 
Forearms. Head Gear and Foot Stirrup for 
neck building and for sinewy Calf and Thigh 
Muscles. ‘Teegutation Meavy Skio Rone. And 
a complete illustrated Course of Instruction. All 
This—For Only $2.73. Act Quickly. Temporary 
low price offer. Send your name and address. 
We'll ship everything out by return mail. Pay 
postman only $2.75 mlus pastal charges. Outside 
U.S. eash with order. 


HERCULES EXERCISER CO. 
‘17 East zit, Dest. D-13, New York, N.Y. 


to bul -year own business selling gusranteed Shirts, Ties, Hosiery and 
Underwear. Wonderfal opportunity for men who are sincere. 





Lfvert? cash and merchandise bonuses and big cash commissions. We start 
you free at our risk and expense. Write today for our 1981 sales kit. 


Fa Ag a 
R¥ TRING <P REE 

PUBLIC SERVICE MILLS, Inc., Dept. D15, West New York, N. J. 

Canadian Agents Write 110 Dundas St., London, Ontario, Canada 





Iwill Train You at Home to Fill 
a ots ACU CR Lap os 


Radio, new big industry f° 
wants trained men. Its rapid J 


inborn mute 
fits that teach 
4 K. W. Griffith, 2320 Maple St., Little Rock, you. build 
Ark, spade #804 in spare time while study- Se 
ing. sl ‘ou how to make spare 
j money beginning wn after youenroll. ivD° 
alt at Radio offers a we ORE 
“Reh Ri Rewards in Radio,” Cap 
Ie tells Recta ta le oun 


Dept 


Extra Money While Learning 


ractically every 
pocetys 
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We Did This Five Years Ago 
We Have Been Doing It Ever Since 


tt May- (From the Boston Post, May 26, 1980) i oe 
nan she ee 
as lak WHAT PRICE BOOKS?| ma 5 


For a|_ The proposed big cut in book prices is | Irene’s ; 
ugh she | at least going to be a most interesting | takes th 
accepted | experiment. Four or five large publish- | culprit, 
tabrook, ing houses announce they will cut their gathers 
but then | Prices radically. Many others, equally 5 

‘fice, | 418 declare they will stand pat on the JOULCON 
sacrifice, | (iq prices. For a time at least, there- | luctantly 
intensify | fore, it is not to be a general price-cut-| here you 
re came | ting war. bination 
: gayety| The cut-price publishers will bring | mystery 
lays and} out new books at $1, as compared with| The ¢ 
pdern as | $2 and $2.50 for the same type of books.| a part a 
¢ eternal | The new price is to apply only to popu- | “Party ¢ 
ne work | lar fiction; biographies, histories, et} 11 frott 
a highly cetera, will remain unchanged. “Part 
to your In making this move, the cut-price Ss rague 

h publishers take the ground that mass i th 
enough | production will reduce their costs and |? < 
hy hus-|that the greater volume of sales will| It was. 
to en-} bring a reasonable profit. awakeni 


AND—— 

WE CUT THE PRICE OF PRODUCING BOOKS, SO THAT 
WE ARE ISSUING ATTRACTIVE NEW FICTION ,IN 
CLOTH BINDINGS TO SELL AT 75 CENTS A COPY. 
AND—— 

THE BOOKS WE ARE PUBLISHING IN OUR LINE ‘OF 
CHELSEA HOUSE NEW COPYRIGHTS AT 75 CENTS ARE 
JUST AS GOOD IN APPEARANCE AND CONTENTS AS 
OTHER POPULAR FICTION SOLD AT $1, $2, and $2.50 
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The Crimson Trail 


By Mona Farnsworth 


A Serial—Part I. 


CHAPTER I. 
THROUGH the pale-gold mist of 


early morning the impressive sky 
line of New York stabbed its way into 
the clear blue sky above, while the 
waters of the harbor danced and 
sparkled in the intermittent flashes of 
sunlight. 
Fay Danforth leaned on the rail of 
the steamer that was bringing her home 
and watched through a blur of tears 


LS—1C 


the majestic Statue of Liberty as the 
ship slid slowly past. Home! She was 
coming home after an absence of five 
years. She had gone away a little girl 
of fifteen; she was coming back almost 
a woman. And how eagerly she had 
looked forward to her home-coming! 
With what joy she and her father 
had made their plans! At the thought 
of her father the tears in Fay’s lovely 
violet eyes spilled over and splashed 
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down on the rail. To think that their 
homecoming should have turned into 
such a bitter tragedy! For three short 
days before, Clayton Danforth, the fa- 
mous African explorer, and Fay’s 
adored father, had been given an hon- 
orable burial at sea. And Fay, her beau- 
tiful little face wan with grief, had 
watched while the casket, draped in the 
American flag, slid slowly from the 
steamer and disappeared in the gray 
waters of the Atlantic. 

“Tt is the only way, Miss Danforth,” 
the ship’s doctor had explained as gently 
as he could. “This fever, which caused 
your father’s death, is the most virulent 
of all the African fevers. Has he ever 
been down with it before?” 

“T don’t know,” Fay had said, dumbly 
bewildered with the suddenness of it 
all. “He might have been ill in Africa 
and not told me. I was in school in 
Switzerland. Dad was never a very 
good correspondent—sometimes months 
would go by and I wouldn’t hear from 
him. Then he would write a long letter 
and explain that he had been into the 
interior and couldn’t get mail out. So 
you see he might easily have been ill and 
not told me for fear it would frighten 
me.” 

“T see,” the kind doctor had nodded. 
“No doubt that was the case. Probably 
he had been down with the fever some 
time, I should say, during the past year. 
It was in his blood. And the change of 
temperature, of climate, brought it out 
in this virulent form. You say he was 
well when you sailed from Bordeaux ?” 

“Perfectly well.” Fay’s voice had 
broken and her eyes had filled with tears 
again at the thought of the happy days 
that had preceded their sailing. They 
were so happy to be together again after 
the long separation! Her father had 
come to the school in Switzerland to get 
her and together they had traveled 
across France, stopping for a few grand 
days in Paris. And not once had her 
father shown the least sign of being ill. 


They had gone sight-seeing ; he had taken 
her to theaters and night clubs; they 
had shopped—and always he had been 
so gay, so happy and affectionate. 

And the first two days on shipboard 
had been the same. They had made 
their happy plans for utis home-coming. 
Mr. Danforth was preparing a series of 
lectures on his African discoveries and 
Fay was to go with him on his lecture 
tours. Together they wondered how 
much New York had changed in the 
five years; what friends would still be 
living there; what buildings had been 
torn down and what new ones put up. 

Then, with the suddenness of a tropi- 
cal storm, early in the morning of the 
third day the fever had come. It had 
been devastating. In an hour Mr. Dan- 
forth was raging with delirium. In five 
hours Fay, staring at him with wide 
frightened eyes, hardly recognized her 
father in this wild-eyed man with the 
discolored face and hoarse voice. In 
ten hours the doctor had told her there 
was no hope for his recovery—and two 
hours later he had died. 

Somehow Fay had been glad that the 
doctor insisted upon the burial at sea. 
Her father had always been a wanderer, 
an adventurer, a lover of the secret ways 
of the world. And, next to his beloved 
Africa, he had loved the ocean. Fay 
couldn’t imagine him content lying in a 
conventional grave in a quiet conven- 
tional cemetery. It was much better, 
she felt, that his body, that had gone 
on such high adventures, should be at 
the last tossed and buffeted by the rest- 
less waves he loved so well. 

For the three days after the burial 
she had walked the decks in a daze. 
The passengers had tried to be kind to 
her, but she was too numb with misery 
to notice them. The loss of her mother 
six years before had been a dreadful 
blow, but then she had still had her fa- 
ther to comfort her. Now she had no 
one. To be sure she was coming home, 
but what did it mean after an absence 
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of five years? Her school friends were 
all in Switzerland. She could scarcely 
remember any friends she had left in 
New York. And the only relative she 
had in the world was a sister of her 
father’s who lived in California! What 
would she do in this strange land she 
was calling home? 

In a chill that almost amounted to 
panic, Fay watched while the misty tow- 
ers and turrets of New York took shape 
in the morning sun. How strange it 
looked. The familiar Woolworth tower 
completely topped by the Chrysler Build- 
ing, glittering like a silver crown and 
the new Chrysler tower in turn over- 
shadowed by the skeleton girders of 
the Empire State. Was this the New 
York of her homecoming dreams? Was 
this place that seemed so alien and so 
strange really home? 

The huge liner, guided by its puffing 
busy little tugs, nosed its way slowly 
into the dock. The gangplanks were 
lowered. There was the confused joy- 
ousness of greeting—flowers, shouts, 
laughter. But Fay, followed by por- 
ters carrying hers and her father’s bags, 
walked down the gangplank alone. And 
alone she went to the customs tables 
where, pale and forlorn, she waited un- 
der the big “D” for the officer to go 
through her bags. In her dazed mind 
pounded the insistent question—when 
she left this place where would she go? 
What would she do? And there was 
so little money! 

On the steamer, after her father had 
died, Fay had discovered to her dismay 
that they were arriving in New York 
with only enough money to last them a 
few days. No doubt her father had a 
connection with some bank of which she 
knew nothing, or possibly the lecture 
bureau would have advanced them 
money for expenses, but now that there 
would be no lectures there would, of 
course, be no advance. 

Fay had always known that her fa- 
ther was far from being a wealthy man. 


She had heard him talk about the men 
who backed his various expeditions, but 
who these men were she had no idea. 
Yet it seemed to her incredible that the 
small sum of money which she found in 
her father’s wallet could be all the 
money he had in the world. And yet 
there was not a trace of any more. 
There were no bank books, no insurance 
policies, no papers of any kind. Fay 
shook her head in bewilderment. It 
was not like her father—but then it was 
all part of this dreadful nightmare. 

At last she was through the customs 
and standing, her bags at her feet, the 
roar and rumble of West Street beating 
around her. 

“Taxi? Taxi?” 

“Yes ”” Fay hesitated, she couldn’t 
stay here on the sidewalk, but where 
should she tell the taxi driver to take 
her? 

The porter packed her bags into the 
cab. At the sight of her father’s big 
Gladstone bags her throat filled with 
sobs. Why had he died? Why? They 
could have been so happy together! 
They had looked forward so eagerly to 
this moment when they were to come 
home together ! 

“Where to, miss?” 
was waiting. 

“Oh!” Fay caught her breath— 
where to? “The Claybourne,” she said 
hastily. “That is, if it’s still in ex- 
istence. I’ve been away for five years,” 
she added, for she felt she just had to 
tell some one, even if it was only a cab 
driver, how very lonely she was and 
how strange everything seemed. 

“Yes, the Claybourne’s still there,” 
the driver said. “You mean the hotel 
on West Forty-fifth Street?” 

“Yes,” Fay murmured gratefully. At 
least that would be familiar. She and 
her father had lived there for a year 
after her mother’s death and until they 
went abroad. It was the nearest thing 
to home she knew in New York. 

But even that was strange. The man- 





The taxi man 
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agement had changed hands; the old 
doorman and room clerks were gone; 
the hetel itself had undergone a com- 
plete renovating and decorating and the 
prices had increased alarmingly. Fay 
realized, even as she engaged the cheap- 
est room the hotel offered, that to-mor- 
row, if not that very day, she would 
have to get a furnished room or go to 
a more reasonable hotel. And she must 
start her search for work at once. 
But first she would go to her room, 
wash, put on fresh clothes, and maybe 
her spirits would gain courage. Ten 
minutes later Fay stood alone in the 
‘small, cheerless room whose one window 
looked out on a dismal landscape of 
roofs and chimneys. With a listless 
movement she flung her hat on the bed, 
leosened her coat and slipped it off. 
Fifteen minutes later she rose from the 
hot bath, refreshed and strengthened. 
With new vigor she brushed out the 
waves of her long golden hair. 
“You've just-get to come through this 
all right!” she told herself bravely as 
she slipped :nte her clothes. “Of course 
it’s hard to be left almost stranded in a 
strange city, and of course it’s—it’s 
pretty terrible to lose dad’’—she brushed 
the gathering tears out of her eyes— 
“but that shouldn’t turn you into a little 
coward! What would dad do if he 
were stuck in a strange city with al- 
most no money? You've got your fa- 
ther’s blood in your veins, Fay Dan- 
forth, and it’s upto you to come through 
on top! Do you suppose he sat down 
and got sorry for himself when he got 
up against things in the middle of 
Africa? Of course he didn’t, and 
neither are you going to! You're go- 
ing to get out and find yourself a job, 
and stop this sniffling at once!” 
However, it was too late to start her 
job hunting that afternoon, so she went 
eut for a walk, trying to get acquainted 
again with this strange city that once 
she had called home. Many people she 
passed turned for a second look at the 


slight, pale girl, with the small exquisite 
face and the big wistful eyes so filled 
with tragedy. She walked up -Broad- 
way with its busy throngs, then across 
Fifty-seventh Street, past Carnegie Hall 
where she and her father had spent so 
many happy evenings. 

As she turned into Fifth Avenue she 
caught her breath. How much New 
York had changed! The old build- 
ings, the old brownstone homes, -had all 
gone and in their place towered great 
white buildings, like the buildings of a 
dream city, raising their terraced tur- 
rets to the sky. 

“Hello, Arlette,” said a man’s voice 
suddenly at her elbow. “You're staring 
as if you’d never seen a building be- 
fore.’ A mellow laugh followed the 
remark. 

Fay turned, flushing a little as she 
realized how she had been staring first 


at one amazing building then another, 


and looked straight into the merriest, 
kindest, brown eyes she had ever seen. 
In the first swift embarrassed glance 
Fay realized, too, that the man was 
young and unusually handsome with that 
lean, clean-cut look she loved to think 
of as especially American and a great 
shock of thick chestnut hair that 
gleamed in the sunlight, for he held his 
soft felt hat in his hand. 

“Aren’t you going to be a nice girl 
and speak to me, Arlette?” he asked, 
bending toward her attentively. “You 
look at me as if you’d never seen me 
before!” He laughed again and Fay, 
in spite of herself, smiled—he had such 
a happy, contagious laugh. 

“T’m afraid you have made a mis- 
take——”’ she began, and at her cool, 
formal little tone the smile faded from 
his face and his eyes grew grave. 

“Oh, Arlette!’ He took a step to- 
ward her and put his hand on her arm 
in a friendly gesture. “Don’t be such 
a goop! We both got sort of peeved 
the other night, but don’t-hold it against 
me. I need you dreadfully—you know I 
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do! TI simply can’t get along without “Listen,” he interrupted, “I’m in an 
you! Now come on, be a good sport awful rush—got an important appoint- 
—you’re not angry any more, are you?” ment at five, and it’s five minutes of 

“But really. ” Fay began again, now. So listen—you’re not mad at me 





trying to explain. any more, are you?” 
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“Aren’t you going to be a nice girl and speak to me, Arlette?” he asked, 
bending toward her attentively. “You look at me as if you’d never 
seen me before!” 
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“No,” Fay said gently, “I’m not mad 
at you.” 

“Good!” His handsome face became 
suddenly illumined. “That’s a good 
girl! Then if you’re not mad we'll have 


dinner together—all right? The same 
place and the usual time. Good-by, 
sorry I’ve got to hurry off!” And with 


a wave of his hat he was gone. 

Fay stood stock-still and stared after 
him. That he had actually mistaken her 
for some one else was apparent, but who 
was Arlette? And how very much alike 
they must be to have a man who evi- 
dently knew her so well mistake Fay for 
her! It must almost be a case of du- 
plicate appearance. Fay smiled. How 
queer to think that there must be a girl 
who looked and talked and smiled as she 
did! For this strange man had not 
doubted that Fay was Arlette when she 
spoke to him or when—as she said she 
wasn’t mad at him—she smiled a little. 
A thrill of interest crept through Fay’s 
veins. It was thrilling to think that 
somewhere in this very town, she had a 
double, and that a man as handsome and 
kind and splendid as this strange young 
man should be in love with that double. 
For Fay didn’t doubt for a moment but 
that he was in love with the mysterious 
Arlette. And somehow that knowledge 
was disturbing. For some reason she 
couldn’t understand, it made Fay 
vaguely unhappy to think of the hand- 
some stranger in love with Arlette. 

Slowly Fay continued her walk down 
Fifth Avenue, but she couldn’t get the 
incident out of her mind. She looked 
in the shop windows with their gorgeous 
displays of jewels and gowns, laces, and 
rare ornaments, but always between her 
and the lovely things came a pair of 
laughing brown eyes and the sound of 
a mellow, pleading voice. How could 
Arlette ever have got mad at him? Fay 
wondered. Surely any girl who was 
lucky enough to have such a splendid 
young god fall is; Jove with her would 
be an awful goose to get mad at him. 


Suddenly Fay realized that, as she 
had wandered aimlessly around, dusk 
had fallen. The lights were turned on 
and sparkled in the soft darkness like 
jewels in a queen’s crown. It was din- 
ner time and Fay was hungry. For 
the first time since her father’s death 
had shadowed her life with tragedy her 
healthy young appetite raised its voice 
and demanded food. She would have 
liked to have gone back to her hotel, 
dressed in a black dinner dress she had 
tucked in her bag, and eaten a real din- 
ner in the hotel dining room, with its 
softly shaded lights, gently murmuring 
music and silent waiters. But a fear of 
the price of such luxuries made her hesi- 
tate. If the cost of the rooms in the 
Claybourne had doubled during the last 
five years what must the prices in the 
dining room have done? 

So in the end Fay dropped in at a lit- 
tle tea room on West Forty-eighth Street 
that modestly announced an eighty-five- 
cent dinner. “In two or three days, 
my girl,” she told herself whimsically, 
“you won't be able to afford this, if 
you don’t get a job.” And then she 
began wondering, as she ate her filet of 
sole, what she would have been eating 
if she had really been Arlette. Was the 
handsome man, with the laughing brown 
eyes, still waiting “at the usual place”? 
Fay glanced at her wrist watch. Seven 
o'clock. Would he have given her up 
by this time or would he still be wait- 
ing? 

Fay felt a little unhappy as she 
thought of the tall handsome man, with 
his head like a Viking god, pacing up 
and down impatiently waiting—waiting, 
while she sat there eating dinner all 
by herself and Arlette—where was Ar- 
lette? Who was Arlette? And why did 
Arlette and the strange young man haunt 
her thoughts? Little did Fay dream, as 
she finished her dinner and walked 
slowly toward her hotel, how soon and 
how amazingly her questions were to 
be answered. 
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The next day dawned bright and Fay, 
as she looked out over the roofs and 
aérials from her one small window, felt 
sure that somehow before night she 
would have a job and all would be well. 
She had also decided to phone two old 
friends of her father’s, of whom he 
had spoken only the day before he be- 
came ill. Fay herself didn’t know them, 
but she felt they might be willing to 
help her for her father’s sake. 

The first thing she did after eating a 
light breakfast in a near-by coffee shop 
was to go to a phone booth, filled with 
hope and optimism. But ten minutes 
later she emerged, and any one seeing 
her would have known she was fighting 
depression and disappointment. The 
corners of her lovely little mouth were 
drawn, her white teeth were dug into 
her lower lips, and the tears in her blue 
eyes threatened to brim over. Her two 
calls had both been failures. One of 
the men was in Europe and the other 
had moved away from New York. As 
Fay walked out again onto the sidewalk 
she felt as if the last bit of earth had 
been cut from under her. 

Fay hadn’t realized how much she 
had hoped her father’s friends might be 
able to help her till she had found they 
couldn’t be reached. But, after she 
had walked a few blocks, the sunshine 
and the hurrying people and her own 
good common sense, helped to bring 
back her courage. She bought a news- 
paper and pored over the “Help 
Wanted” columns, but it seemed to her 
that every one wanted trained help of 
some kind. No one was willing to hire 
a young inexperienced girl who, less 
than a month before, was being taught 
music and languages in a Swiss school. 
What good was an education, thought 
Fay bitterly, if you weren’t able to earn 
enough to keep yourself from starving? 

And as the days passed Fay, in spite 
of her courage and good sense, grew 
more and more bitter and more and 
more frightened. Was there nothing, 


in all this big roaring city, that she could 
do to keep body and soul together? Her 
money was going at an alarming rate. 
She was eating only one meal a day 
now, and walked blocks in order to save 
carfare and, worse than all, she owed 
a week’s hotel bill. What was she going 
to do? What would happen to her 
when her money was all gone—as it 
would be in another day? What would 
the hotel manager do to her when he 
found that she couldn’t pay for her 
room? That night she cried herself to 
sleep with long, shuddering, lonely sobs 
while her bitter tears sank soggily into 
the pillow. 

The next morning she once more 
bought a morning paper with two of 
her precious pennies, and looked drearily 
through it with discouraged eyes. One 
more day of walking the streets, climb- 
ing stairs, only to be told “there was 
nothing to-day,” and wearily climbing 
down again. 

There were four advertisements she 
found that might mean a possible job. 
The first was a cafeteria that was ad- 
vertising for an “experienced counter 
girl.” Fay thought she might make 
them believe she was experienced. The 
second was a department store that 
wanted girls in their bargain basement. 
The third was an old lady who wanted 
a companion—that might be nice, Fay 
thought wistfully. And the fourth was 
an artist down in Gramercy Square who 
was advertising for a model—‘“small, 
blonde with a paintable face.” Fay 
wasn’t sure her face was “paintable,” 
but at least she would try for the job. 

At four o’clock that afternoon it was 
the only job left to apply for. The 
whole day had been spent tracking down 
the other three jobs—in vain. In order 
to save car fare, Fay had walked first 
to the Blossom Cafeteria, on Sixth Ave- 
nue, but the heavy-faced man in charge 
had quickly discovered that she had 
never had a trace of experience as coun- 
ter girl and had sent her off with a sar- 
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castic sneer. Then she had walked over 
to the department store, but it was 
nearly noon by that time and the jobs 
were all gone. 

Wearily Fay counted the small store 
of silver that represented her only capi- 
tal. If she ate lunch she wouldn't be 
able to eat dinner so, with a sigh, she 


started on the long walk way uptown, 
to the apartment of the old lady who 
was advertising for a companion. And 
when she got there, the old lady had 
given the job to another girl. 

“T’m sorry, my dear,” she had said as 
she saw Fay’s disappointment. “I’m 
sure you would have been satisfactory, 





It seemed to Fay an eternity that she stood there, rooted to the spot 
with horrer, unable to move. 
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but Miss Eltinge came not fifteen min- 
utes ago and she has the position.” 

Fifteen minutes! If Fay had spent 
five cents and had used the subway 
instead of walking that weary distance, 
she would have got the job. And the 
old lady was so nice and kind, too! But 
how could Fay have dreamed that if 
she had actually got the job she longed 
for so badly, the whole course of her 
life would have been changed and she 
never again would have met the man of 
her destiny? 

Four o’clock found her walking again 
downtown toward Gramercy Square 
and the studio of the artist who was ad- 
vertising for a small blonde model with 
a paintable face. 

It was dusk when she finally arrived 
at the small, picturesque square, set with 
such peace and quiet in the midst of 
the city’s turmoil. The address of the 
artist was on the south side of the 
square, in one of a few of the old 
brownstone houses still left to tell of a 
bygone day. The advertisement had 
given no name but Fay, when she hunted 
for the bell of 2 F, found that the name 
was Gordon Craig. Fay’s heart leaped. 
Gordon Craig! The great illustrator! 
Wouldn’t it be splendid if she were 
really the type he was_ seeking! 
Wouldn’t it be glorious if at last she 
might get a job—and such a gorgeous 
job! Weary as she was she mounted 
the stairs to the second floor with a light 
step, for hope suddenly lent wings to 
her heavy feet. 

It was dark in the upper hall and Fay 
had difficulty in finding the right door, 
but finally, by stooping down and peer- 
ing carefully at the card tacked under 
the brass knocker, she made out the 
name Gordon Craig and, her fingers 
suddenly trembling with excitement, she 
rang the bell. 

“Oh, please let him give me a job,” 
she implored silently as she waited. 
“Oh, please! I’ll do anything at all. If 
he doesn’t want me as a model I’ll scrub 


his floors and cook his meals. I sup- 
pose I can learn to cook. I'll do any- 
thing !” 

But no one answered the bell. It 
was then that Fay, her eyes becoming 
accustomed to the dusk of the hall, ns- 
ticed that the door wasn’t tight closed. 
It was open a crack. Fay rang again. 
She could hear the bell ring inside, then 
it seemed to her that she heard foot- 
steps, as if some one were coming to 
open the door. But no one came and 
everything was again silent. 

Fay never could explain exactly why 
she did what she did next. She knew 
perfectly well that the thing she should 
do was to turn around and go down the 
stairs and come back later when Gor- 
don Craig was home. But she was so 
tired and faint and hungry that it 
seemed to her as if she simply couldn’t 
go out again into the cold street that 
was so filled with darkness and hurry- 
ing strangers who paid no attention to 
her and didn’t care whether she starved 
or not. Somehow she was sure that 
inside the studio of Gordon Craig there 
would be warmth and comfort and food 
—and the door was ajar. 

For another second Fay hesitated 
then, driven by her great weariness and 
hunger, she pushed open the door and 
went in. 

The door opened onto a little square 
foyer hall; at the left was an open door 
leading into a small bedroom, at the 
right was another door, leading into a 
tiny kitchenette, and in front of Fay, 
though rather to the left, was the wide 
doorway leading into the studio. There 
was no door here, though heavy por- 
tiéres hung in thick folds, and between 
them drifted a faint light, evidently 
from the studio beyond. 

Fay stood for a moment, wondering 
just what to do next. Probably, if any 
one were in the apartment at all, they 
would be in the studio. She took a few 
steps toward the band of dim light 
that drifted through the portiéres. It 
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was an old house and the floor boards 
creaked complainingly as she stepped on 
them, and at the first creak the por- 
tiéres wavered and bulged, as if some 
one was standing behind them watching. 

Fay stopped stock-still, a sudden chill 
of fear running through her veins. Who 
was behind the curtains? If there were 
some one in the studio, why hadn’t he 
answered the bell? Suppose something 
were wrong? Suppose—— 

Before her tumbled thoughts could 
run any further, the portiére gave an- 
other bulge and a girl’s head peered 
through. She was a lovely girl—even 
a beautiful girl—with an elfin face and 
a golden mop of curly hair. But it was 
not that that made Fay stand and stare 
at her, with her own lovely lips parted 
and her eyes almost popping with amaze- 
ment. It was the fact that she was star- 
ing at her double! She was staring into 
her own blue eyes, set in the lineaments 
of her own lovely features, under the 
rebellious curls of her own golden hair. 

Instantly something clicked in Fay’s 
brain. This was Arlette! This must 
be the mysterious girl for whom she 
had been taken that afternoon she 
walked down Fifth Avenue! As she 
realized who the other girl must be, Fay 
smiled. But Arlette, if it really were 
Arlette, continued to stare and there 
was something in her wide blue eyes 
that sent again down Fay’s spine that 
chill of fear. Why was she so pale? 
What made her eyes so wild? So filled 
with terror? But, in spite of the ob- 
vious fright that gripped her, Arlette 
was the first to speak. 

“Who are you?” she said, and it 
seemed to Fay as if she moved her lips 
with an effort, as if they, too, were stiff 
with terror. 

“T came to see Mr. Craig,” Fay said. 
“He advertised for a model.” 

“Sh-h!”” Arlette whispered. “Don’t 
talk out loud—though I don’t suppose it 
makes any difference.”” She stepped out 
from behind the portiére and the heavy 
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folds dropped into place behind her. 
“You look exactly like me,” she mur- 
mured, and there was a strange underly- 
ing meaning in her tone. 

“Yes,” Fay agreed, feeling, for some 
reason, more and more frightened. 
There was something uncanny in stand- 
ing in this dim foyer hall, talking in 
whispers to a girl who was her exact 
double. And why should they whisper ? 
“You're Arlette,” Fay added. “I was 
mistaken for you the other day.” 

“Maybe you'll be mistaken for me 
again,” Arlette whispered, her strange 
staring eyes fastened on Fay’s face. “So 
you came to see Gordon Craig?’ she 
went on. “Well—you’ll find him in 
there.” She nodded over her shoulder 
toward the studio. “He’s waiting for 
you. I’ll run along,” she added, pull- 
ing a black beret over her golden curls. 
“Good-by—and I hope you get the job 
with Gordon Craig!’ She slipped 
through the front door, closing it softly 
behind her, and Fay was left alone. 
Though, of course, Mr. Craig was in 
the studio. 

Now that Arlette, with her queer star- 
ing eyes, had gone, Fay didn’t feel so 
frightened. Probably it would be all 
right after all. But probably, too, Gor- 
don Craig wouldn’t be able to use her as 
a model as long as she looked so exactly 
like Arlette. For Fay was sure that 
Arlette already worked for him. How- 
ever, she’d go in and find out. So, 
fluffing out her curls and patting her 
hat straight, she stepped through the 
portiéres—and stopped in cold, unbe- 
lieving horror! 

Gordon Craig was indeed there—if 
shaggy red-headed man 
sprawled in a chair before the easel was 
Gordon Craig. The man with a paint- 
smeared palette still held in his stiff 
fingers; the man with the wide, staring, 
unseeing eyes; the man with a bullet 
hole clean through his head, and the 
thick stream of blood congealed on his 
cheek and shoulder! 
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It seemed to Fay an eternity that she 
stood there, rooted to the spot with 
horror, unable to move. Then suddenly 
came the sound of a step in the outer 
hallway and Fay whirled. She must 
get out—get away. Suppose she were 
found with a murdererd man! Suppose 
they accused her! Likea flash she real- 
ized they would accuse her! This was 
what Arlette knew when she stared at 
her. with those strange, terrorized eyes! 

There were more footsteps in the hall. 
They stopped before the door, the handle 
turned, the door opened. 

“Hey—Craig !” a man’s voice shouted, 
a voice that made Fay’s heart leap. It 
was the man she had met on Fifth Ave- 
nue! “Hey—Craig!” he called again, 
standing in the open doorway. Then 
he saw her. “Hello, Arlette.’ He came 
into the little foyer hall, closing the door 
behind him. “You're a fine one, you 
are.” And then he saw her face, stone- 
white, her lips twisted with terror, her 
eyes wide and pleading. ‘“What’s the 
matter? What——” 

Fay moved her lips but no sound 
came. 

“Where’s Craig?” 

“In there,” at last her voice came. 
“T didn’t do it! I don’t know anything 
about it!’ The words tumbled out in 
a frightened torrent. 

“Arlette!” The handsome stranger 
caught hold of her arm and, terrified as 
she was, Fay thrilled at his touch. “Ar- 
lette! What are you talking about?” 

“T’m not Arlette,” Fay suddenly cried, 
sagging against the portiére. “Oh, what 
shall I do?” she moaned softly. “I’m 
not Arlette and some one has murdered 
Gordon Craig!” She sagged farther, 
her knees gave way completely, and it 
seemed to Fay as if the small hallway 
turned into a black, smothering blanket. 

When she opened her eyes the first 
thing she saw was the handsome face 
of the strange man bending above her. 
He was holding a glass of water to her 
lips while he supported her head with 


his other hand. Fay noticed that his 
face was almost as pale as her own. 

“Are you better?” he asked, and she 
thrilled to the knowledge that his voice 
had the mellow ring she remembered so 
well. 

“Thank you—yes.” She sat up and 
memory flooded back to her temporarily 
numbed brain. “Oh!” She covered her 
face with her hands. “Oh—what shall 
I do? What shall——’ 

“See here, Arlette, you’ve got to pull 
yourself together.” The mellow voice 
was firm. “Tell me the truth and I'll 
do all I can to help you. But don’t try 
and pull any story about your not being 
Arlette—do you really think you could 
fool me?” It seemed to Fay’s jealous 
ears that there was a note of tenderness 
in the last question. And yet, why 
shouldn’t there be if this handsome man 
were in love with Arlette? And yet, 
if he were, wotfld he be so stern? At 
the thought, Fay’s heart thrilled. Sup- 
pose he weren’t really in love with Ar- 
lette after all? Even in the horror of 
her dangerous position Fay’s heart 
leaped at the thought. 

“But I’m not trying to pull any 
story,” she told him earnestly. “I’m not 
Arlette—I’m Fay Danforth. I’m the 
girl you met the other day—eight days 
ago—on Fifth Avenue. You told me 
to meet you for dinner and you called 
me Arlette, but I’m not. I’m Fay Dan- 
forth and I came here in answer to an 
advertisement that Gordon Craig put 
in the papers for a model. I never saw 
Gordon Craig before in my life! Oh, 
please believe me! I can take you to 
the Hotel Claybourne, where I’m stop- 
ping—the room clerk will identify me. 
Please—you must believe me!” 

“I do believe you,” the mellow voice 
said softly. Heaven knows why I 
should—or how I can—for you are the 
living image of Arlette—hair, face, 
voice, eyes—everything.” 

“T know I am,” Fay said helplessly. 
“I saw her.” 
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Then when they were sitting in front of the fire, Fay poured her story 
into Barry’s sympathetic ears. 


“You saw her?” The strange man 
stared and his eyes were wide with 
amazement. “Where? When? But 
wait’”—he stopped her as she opened her 
mouth to answer his questions—‘‘be- 
fore we do anything else we’ve got to 
get you away from here. I believe 


you're not Arlette—but the police never 
would. And there’s not a doubt in the 
world she'll be wanted for this—mur- 
der.” He brought out the last word as 
if it hurt him. “She—but I'll tell you 
the story when we are safe somewhere. 
Come—we’'ll go to my studio, where 
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you'll be safe for the night, but we must 
get away from here.” 

“But we can’t leave——” For the 
first time Fay looked at the still figure 
sprawled so grotesquely in the chair in 
front of the easel. 

’ “We must. We can’t be found here. 
It would mean endless trouble. Come 
with me—I’ll phone the police station 
from a booth outside.” 

“My studio is down in the Village,” 
he went on when they were downstairs. 
“T don’t think it would be safe to take a 
taxi—too easily traced later. Do you 
mind the subway?” 

Fay shook her head. Did she mind 
the subway? She, who had walked from 
one end of Manhattan to the other to 
save car fare! 

They turned their faces toward the 
nearest subway station. For a few mo- 
ments they walked in silence, bending a 

- little to meet the sharp wind that had 
sprung up. Then the man said sud- 
denly : 

“T’m afraid, with all that’s happened, 
that I’ve neglected to introduce myself. 
I’m Barry Knight, and I have a studio 
down in the Village where I play around 
with marble and clay.” 

“You're a sculptor?” asked Fay, look- 
ing at him interestedly. 

“Yes—of a sort,” Barry admitted 
modestly. ‘Wait a second here, if you 
don’t mind,” he added. “I can phone 
from this cigar store.” 

While he was phoning the police sta- 
tion, Fay walked slowly up and down 
in the black shadow of the deserted 
office building. What would happen to 
her now? She was still too dazed by 
the shock and horror of her experience 
to think clearly. She was cold and very 
hungry, but even with all her misery and 
danger, she still felt a thrill of gladness 
to think she had met again the man 
who had taken such possession of her 
thoughts. 

In a very few minutes he had re- 
joined her, 


“T didn’t dare tell them I had dis- 
covered the body,” he explained in a 
low voice. “I told them I had reason 
to know that Craig was in his studio 
and that his phone didn’t answer, so I 
felt the matter had better be investi- 
gated. Then I hung up before they 
could ask any questions. That'll put 
them on the trail but it won’t get you 
into danger.” 

“If it weren’t for me you would be 
able to—to do more to help, wouldn’t 
you?” Fay asked. 

“The police will do everything pos- 
sible,” Barry answered quietly. “Craig 
is—dead—nothing can be done for him 
now.” 

“You knew him well?” 
was filled with sympathy. 

“He was my best friend.” Barry’s 
voice held that harsh gruff note with 
which men attempt to hide their emo- 
tions. “To think that Arlette—— But 
we mustn’t talk about it now. Wait 
till we get home,” he added, as he took 


Fay’s tone 


her arm and together they descended the 


steps into the subway. 
Twenty minutes later Barry ushered 


Fay into the bare, spacious garret that 


was his studio. The room spread it- 
self across the entire top of one of the 
old buildings in Greenwich Village and 
was so large that the heroic group in 
marble, upon which Barry was evi- 
dently working, had room to stand at 
one end and leave plenty of space at the 
other end for living quarters. It was 
here that a big Persian rug was spread 
before a crackling fire and there were 
huge armchairs, a few charming paint- 
ings, some bits of brass and copper that 
reflected the warm light of the fire, 
and a wide-leaved table. 

“Have you had your dinner?” Barry 
asked as he helped Fay with her coat 
and hat and found her a comfortable 
chair. 

“No, I haven’t,” she said hesitatingly. 
“But please don’t bother-——” 

“It’s no bother.” Barry pulled the 
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table closer to the fire and began to set 
it with two plates, two cups and saucers, 
and some lovely old silver. “And be- 
sides, we can talk better while we eat.” 

Fay sat quietly in the big chair and 
watched him move back and forth. She 
was so faint with hunger and so ex- 
hausted from the tremendous amount 
of walking she had done, that it seemed 
to her almost as if she were living in a 
dream. The warm room made _ her 
drowsy; the comfort and the feeling 
that at last she was being taken care of, 
filled her with lassitude and a delicious 
sense of relaxation. The horror of the 
past hour seemed very far away and 
unreal. 

“Wake up—dinner’s ready!” 

Fay opened surprised eyes. “Did I 
really fall asleep? I’m so sorry!” She 
jumped up in confusion. 

“Nothing to be sorry about.” Barry 
smiled at her. “It’s been a pretty dread- 
ful experience for you. Are you hun- 
gry reee 

“Hungry?” Fay was still half asleep. 
“T haven’t eaten a real meal in three 
days! Oh—TI didn’t mean to say that!” 
She blushed and bit her lips. ‘I wasn’t 
awake, I guess. Please don’t bother 
about me.” 

“Bother about you?” Barry led her 
to the lovely candle-lit table and held 
her chair while she slipped into it. “Of 
course I'll bother about you. Now eat, 
child, and when you’ve eaten as much 
as you possibly can, we’ll talk and you 
can tell me all about it.” 

Fay obediently ate the delicious din- 
ner Barry had produced as if by magic 
from his diminutive, curtained kitchen- 
ette. She devoured the succulent lamb 
chops and tender green peas and fluffy 
baked potatoes and crisp salad and tow- 
ering French pastry that Barry lifted 
carefully from its box. Then, when 
they were sitting in front of the fire, 
sipping their black coffee, with the table 
pushed back out of the way, Fay poured 
her story into Barry’s sympathetic ears. 
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And as he listened attentively and 
watched her lovely face in the glowing 
light of the fire, he thought he had never 
seen any one so beautiful in all his life. 
For, while her features and coloring 
were the exact duplicate of Arlette, there 
was a vivacity and warmth about her 
that the other girl lacked entirely. 

“You poor kid,” he said softly as she 
finished. “You’ve just had one rotten 
break after another.” 

Fay didn’t answer. She was busy 
staring into the fire—did he really think 
of her as a “kid”? She who so longed 
to mean something more to this hand- 
some man, whose brown eyes were so 
warm with sympathy. 

“And now,” Barry went on in a 
thoughtful murmur, “you’ve got mixed 
up in—in this.” 

“T don’t know what to say,” Fay said 
gently, her own voice sinking to a mur- 
mur. “You told me Gordon Craig was 
your best friend—it is all so dreadful— 
and yet to offer sympathy and say I’m 
sorry, sounds so—so useless!” 

“Tt is useless,’ Barry said gravely. 
“Tt’s all useless, and Craig’s murder is 
the most useless of all. Arlette 
He paused thoughtfully. “I must tell 
you about Arlette,” he added. 

“Do you really think she committed 
the murder?” Fay asked wonderingly. 
It seemed so impossible that any one, 
especially a girl, could deliberately take 
a life. 

“Tl tell you about Barry be- 
gan, when a sharp knock on the door 
cut across his words. 

“The police!” Fay’s suddenly stiff 
lips formed the words but no sound 
came. 

For a frozen moment she and Barry 
stared at cach other across the warm, 
fire-lit silence. The kneck came again 
—louder and more insistent. 

Silently Barry rose from his chair 
and motioned Fay to follow him. To- 
gether they tipteed across the room, 
praying with every step that no boards 
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in the old floor would creak. Barry 
drew aside a curtain, disclosing a small 
room—a sort of closet storeroom. It 
was lighted only by the dim haze that 
came through the dusty window and 
at this window Fay could make out the 
iron skeleton of a fire escape. 

“T’ll stave them off, if it is the po- 
lice,’ Barry whispered. “Don’t worry. 
Til get rid of them somehow!” And 
he was gone, striding swiftly across the 
studio to open the door. 

A moment later, through a rip in the 
curtain, Fay saw two men with lean 
faces and iron mouths enter the room. 

“We're from Center Street,” said 
one of them gruffly. “And we’ve come 
to inquire into the murder of Gordon 
Craig!” 


CHAPTER II. 


It seemed to Fay, cowering in the 
dusty dimness of the little storeroom, 
that the words of the detective were a 
huge hand squeezing her heart. Sup- 
pose they insisted upon searching the 
studio? Suppose they found her? Fay 
grew cold at the thought and her hands 
trembled like rose petals. Then she 
peeped through the rip in the curtain 
ard saw Barry, quiet and composed, 
and somehow her hands stopped trem- 
bling and a little warmth crept back into 
her heart. Barry would take care of 
her. Barry, who was so big and strong 
and calm, would manage, somehow, to 
get rid of those awful men. 

But at Barry’s first words Fay grew 
cold again, for they made her realize 
the very difficult and delicate position 
Barry was in. 

“You wish to know,” he was saying 
slowly, “about the—the death of Gor- 
don Craig?” Fay knew he was fencing 
for time. He couldn’t admit that he 
knew of the murder because, as far as 
Barry knew, the detectives had no idea 
it was he who had phoned the police. 
And yet he didn’t dare show too much 
surprise for fear they did know he had 


phoned. And their next words proved 
this to be so. 

“Now, see here, Mr. Knight”—one 
of the detectives came close to Barry— 
“don’t try any of this innocent stuff. 
We know too much, see? You’re mixed 
up pretty close in this murder—you and 
that girl you had with you when you 
phoned. Oh, we know all about her— 
and we know all about that phone call. 
You didn’t think you could get away 
with that, did you?” 

“I wasn’t trying to get away with 
anything.” Barry lit a cigarette with 
steady fingers. 

“All right. Now get this. That girl 
knows a lot about the murder. We've 
just come from Craig’s studio—and we 
know a lot more about that girl than you 
think we do. Maybe you're in it and 
maybe you're not, but you’d better tell 
us what you know. It will be a lot 
easier for us and make everything a lot 
better for you.” 

“T know nothing about the murder,” 
Barry said slowly. “If you wish to 
work on the supposition that I made the 
call you mention, that is your affair. I 
can’t offer an alibi because I was read- 
ing in the public library at that time.” 

“At what time?” snapped the detec- 
tive. 

In the little storeroom Fay almost 
cried out. Barry was trapped! But 
Barry smiled easily. 

“I was there from two o’clock this 
afternoon till about an hour and a half 
ago. I assumed that the call you men- 
tion was made some time this afternoon. 
If I am wrong v 

The detective grunted and Fay almost 
fainted with relief. Barry had gotten 
out of that very cleverly. 

“Who was the girl with you?” barked 
the detective. 

“T was alone,” answered Barry in a 
calm, even tone. 

“Now see here’”—the detective’s face 
was red with anger—“you’d better come 
across with all you know or we're go- 
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ing to arrest you on suspicion and let 
you tell it to a jury.” 

“Arrest me? Without a warrant?” 
asked Barry innocently. 

The detective’s face grew purple. He 
started to speak but nothing came from 
his lips but a furious splutter. 

“This is the point, Mr. Knight.” The 
second detective stepped forward. “We 
traced that phone call to the cigar store 
near Gramercy Square. The salesman 
said he remembered the call because it 
was the only one made from his store 
between the hours of five thirty and 
seven. He also told us that the call had 
been put through by a friend of Gor- 
don Craig’s. He didn’t know your name 
but he described you and said that you’d 
been in there often with Craig. We 
took his description back to the woman 
who owns the house where Craig’s stu- 
dio was and she said it was you and gave 
us your address. It was through her 
that we got the dope about the girl. 
Now, it won’t do you a bit of good to 
stall. You put that call through and 
you know where the girl is 7 

“Do I look like the kind of man who 
would give information regarding a 
girl?” Barry glared at the detectives, 
“T tell you I don’t know a thing about 
the death of Gordon Craig. And that’s 
all I will tell you!” 

“Where's Arlette Valentine?” barked 
the first detective. 

“Arlette? I haven’t the remotest 
idea,” said Barry with perfect truth. “I 
haven’t seen her to-day.” 

“You haven’t, huh? And who was 
the blonde with you when you made that 
call if it wasn’t Arlette? Come on—I 
bet she’s still here. We'll search your 
place and see what we'll find. If you 
won't tell us the truth, we’ll find it out 
for ourselves!” 

Through the rip in the curtain Fay 
saw Barry’s face grow white, but he 
said nothing. And she didn’t wait to 
see more. As noiselessly as she could, 
she slipped across the storeroom to the 





dusty window where, through the grimy 
panes, she could see the iron outline of 
the fire escape. With trembling fin- 
gers she pushed back the rusty lock. 

Almost faint with terror, she gathered 
all her frail strength to the task of 
raising the dusty window. Suppose it 
made a noise? It would make a little 
noise, of course, but suppose it gave a 
loud, creaking shriek that would bring 
the detectives in at once? Cautiously 
she tested it. From the big studio came 
the sound of the detectives’ heavy feet 
and loud voices. Fay hooked her fin- 
gers in the crossbars of the window 
and pushed. It gave a sharp, protest- 
ing shriek of old wood. It seemed to 
Fay as if her heart turned over. 

But instantly, from the studio, came 
the sound of a crash. Fay knew what 
had happened. Barry had heard the 
window. He knew what she was doing 
and he had upset something to give her 
a chance to open it and get away. 
Clever Barry! Under cover of the con- 
fusion over whatever it was Barry had 
smashed, Fay opened the rusty old win- 
dow and slipped out onto the fire escape, 
closing the window carefully behind her. 

For a moment, after she had closed 
the window safely behind her, she stood 
on the iron platform of the fire escape. 
Which way should she go? Up or 
down? But instantly that problem was 
settled for her. Below her, on the side- 
walk, stood a policeman, twirling his 
night club and whistling softly. With- 
out a second’s hesitation Fay turned 
and climbed the short flight of iron 
stairs to the roof. 

Then, lying flat down, she peered 
over the edge to look at the policeman. 
Maybe he had seen her climb up. Maybe 
the detectives had set him down there to 
watch the fire escape on the chance that 
she’d try to get away. But evidently 
they hadn’t, for he still stood twirling 
his nightstick. And after another min- 
ute he strolled slowly away. Fay 
breathed a sigh of relief. 
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But what should she do now? She 
must get away if she could. Maybe this 
roof connected with another and if it 
did she could climb down a neighboring 
fire escape. But one glance told her 
this was impossible. The building on 
one side of Barry’s house was a ware- 
house that towered fifteen floors above 
the irregular roof where Fay crouched. 
The building on the other side was an 
old store whose roof was twenty-five 
feet below her. She was trapped. If 
the detectives did search the roof they 
would find trer without fail. And if 
they discovered that the window in the 
storeroom had been opened they would 
certainly come up the fire escape. Fay 
shivered and buried her face in her 
hands. 

But a mement later she raised her 
head. The adventurous, never-say-die 
blood of her father beat in her veins. 
She wouldn’t be caught without doing 
her best to prevent it. She got up and 
stumbled across the dark roof to re- 
connoiter. Maybe there would be a 
good place to hide. 

It was an old roof, cut up with the 
big skylight that was over Barry’s stu- 
dio and laced across with clothes lines. 
There was a big brick chimney, too, and 
a raised platform that covered, probably, 
some stairs. Finally, Fay decided the 
place would be the corner between the 
chimney and the stair cover. She rolled 
herself into as small a ball as possible 
and crouched there in the black shadow. 

It seemed to her that hours passed. 
Above her the stars twinkled coldly in 
the sky. A night wind, blowing across 
the housetops made her shiver, but she 
shivered more with fear. Had the de- 
tectives gone? No, for if they had, 
Barry would have come up for her. 
Then they were still searching for her. 
Had they found the unlocked window? 
Were they even now on the fire escape? 
Fay strained her ears to catch the sound 
of a possible footfall. She didn’t dare 
taise her head to leok, for fear her 
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golden hair would shine in the faint 
light. 

Suddenly her heart stood still. Be- 
hind her, on the roof, came the sound 
of the dreaded footstep. They had 
come! They would find her! Her first 
frenzied instinct was to leap from her 
hiding place and run. But a second 
later she realized the foolishness of 
that. There was no place to run to. If 
she moved, if she so much as stirred, 
they would find her all the more quickly. 
All she could do was wait, like a rat in 
a trap, until they found her. And then 
what? What would happen to her when 
they found her? 

The steps came nearer. It seemed to 
Fay that she lived through a long eter- 
nity while those fateful footsteps came 
steadily nearer across the old sheet-iron 
roof. Now they had almost reached 
her. Another ten seconds and they 
would find her, crouched there in the 
black shadow. 

Suddenly Fay’s nerves snapped. She 
couldn’t-stay there another instant and 
wait. Better jump up and have it over 
with. Maybe she could beat the men 
to the fire escape. Maybe she could 
run down it and get away. But even 
if she were caught, anything were bet- 
ter than crouching there waiting. 

With a sudden cry that sounded like 
a trapped animal, Fay popped out of 
her hiding place. If she could only 
reach the fire escape first! As she 
turned to run she caught sight of the 
black shadow of the man who was 
hunting for her. Instantly he was after 
her—she heard him call. 

Then her foot tripped on an iron pro- 
jection and she would have fallen head- 
long if the man hadn’t caught her, hold- 
ing her slim shoulders tight in the steady 
grip of his strong hands. 

For a hideous moment, as Fay felt 
the clutch of the strong fingers, she 
Then 
her heart leaped at the sound of a dear, 
familiar voice! 
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“Cheer up,’ Gordon said over his shoulder. 
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“I’m going back to Phyllis— 


we’re all made up!” : 


“Fay! Fay, child—it’s Barry—oh, 
please don’t ” For Fay, in the 
sudden relief from her dreadful terror, 
had burst into nervous tears. 

“T’m—lI’m all right,” she sobbed, 
clinging to Barry’s strong arms. “Only 
—only I was so frightened. I thought 
you were the detective!” 

“TI know,” Barry said soothingly. “TI 
wanted to call, but I was afraid some 
one would hear me.” 





“Then those detectives haven’t gone?” 
Fay asked, her eyes suddenly wide with 
fright again. “Oh, Barry!” 

“Yes, they’ve gone, really gone. And 
you can come back to the studio and get 
warm by the fire. Come on—I’ll make 
you some coffee.” 

With a murmured flow of comforting 
words, he guided her carefully down the 
stairs that led from the roof into the 
inner hall, and two minutes later she 
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was gratefully toasting herself before 
Barry’s roaring fire. 

“But how did you get rid of them?” 
she asked wonderingly. “The last I 
heard was that they were going to search 
the studio. That was when I scooted 
up to the roof.” 
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“T heard you.” Barry grinned. “Did 
you hear me upset the tea cart? It made 
a lovely racket.” 

“I did and I was never so grateful 
for anything in all my life. They'd 
have heard me opening that window 
surely if it hadn’t been for your 
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thoughtfulness. 
pened ?” 

“Nothing much.” Barry laughed. 
“It was really very simple. They said 
they were going to search the place and 
I said that was fine, to go ahead. I 
showed them where the bath was and I 
showed them that little room down the 
hall that I use for a bedroom some- 
times when I don’t sleep on this couch 
here, and while they were snooping 
around I just slipped back here and 
locked that window and blew a little 
dust back so they wouldn’t see it had 
recently been touched. That’s all.” 
Barry laughed. “It was just as easy 
as that!” 

“And when they came and looked in 
that storeroom?” Fay asked. 

“They looked at the window and saw 
that it was locked! They knew you 
couldn’t have locked it after you went 
through it, so they just grunted and said 
they’d have to look for you somewhere 
else.” 

“But you”—in spite of Barry’s smile 
and cheerful words Fay knew he was 
deeply troubled—“what is going to hap- 
pen to you? They are sure you made 
that phone call!” 

“Yes, but they can’t do much to me 
for that. I have given them my word 
that I wouldn’t run away and that I’d 
be on hand for the inquest. That’s all 
they had a right to demand. And now 
—here’s some good hot coffee. Drink 
it, child, and then go to bed.” 

“T can’t go to bed,” Fay murmured, 
as she sipped the good hot coffee. “My 
mind is going around like a whirling 
dervish. I never could go to sleep in 
the living world. Talk to me—you said 
you were going to tell me about Arlette.” 

“Yes.” Barry’s face grew sober. “TI 
must tell you about Arlette—you have 
a right to understand. Though it’s a 
story not known to many people.” He 
paused for a long moment, thoughtfully 
gazing at the glowing tip of his cig- 
arette, 


But tell me what hap- 
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Fay watched him, her heart suddenly 
heavy within her. What was the story 
he was going to tell her? Who was 
Arlette and what was she to this hand- 
some man sitting opposite her in the 
firelight? Suddenly there swept back 
into Fay’s mind the scene eight days 
before, on Fifth Avenue, when Barry 
had stopped her, thinking she was Ar- 
lette. How glad he had been to meet 
her! How disturbed he had been when 
he had thought she—or rather—Arlette 
—was still mad at him! And how his 
face had lighted up when she said she 
wasn’t mad and that she’d have dinner 
with him! 

Suddenly Fay realized she was in love 
with Barry! She was in love with him, 
and she hated, with a fierce and jealous 
hatred, the thought of Arlette who was, 
without doubt, a deep interest in Barry’s 
life. Fay herself wanted to be that in- 
terest! And all Barry did was to take 
care of her courteously and call her 
“child” ! 

All this flashed through Fay’s mind 
in that long moment before Barry again 
spoke. But at his first words her heart 
thrilled with sudden hope. 

“To begin with, Arlette was madly 
in love with Gordon.” Barry's hand- 
some face tightened at the thought of 
his murdered friend. “A lot of women 
and girls were crazy about Gordon— 
he was such a jolly, shaggy, sort of big 
bear of a man. But Arlette simply 
adored him. She’s a queer girl—some- 
times she’s sort of dull and cold; you 
wouldn’t think anything in the world 
mattered to her. And then, suddenly, 
she’ll come to life—you can almost see 
her burst into a flame of living. She'll 
get all pepped up and dance and sing 
and laugh—she’s gorgeous at those 
times.” 

Fay listened to this enthusiastic de- 
scription of Arlette with a sinking heart. 
When Barry had first said that Arlette 
was in love with Gordon, Fay had 
jumped to the conclusion that, if Ar- 
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lette were in love with Gordon, she 
couldn’t mean anything to Barry. But 
now she wondered if Barry hadn’t been 
just standing aside for the sake of his 
friend. Maybe, now that Gordon was 
dead, he would begin to make love to 
Arlette himself! Yet, Fay realized with 
new hope, Barry was sure Arlette had 
committed the murder. Would a man 
like Barry love a girl capable of com- 
mitting murder? Fay looked across at 
Barry’s fine profile, thrown into glow- 
ing relief by the flickering light of the 
fire. There was something so splendid 
and strong in the long clean line of his 
jaw, so noble in the sweep of his fore- 
head, and the clear deep light in his 
eyes. Fay could imagine such a man 
loving a girl in spite of anything—and 
truly wasn’t a love that forgave every- 
thing and loved in spite of everything 
the only kind of love to have? Surely, 
if Barry loved her—Fay’s heart seemed 
to turn a somersault at the very thought 
—she would want him to keep on loving 
her, in spite of anything. That was the 
way she would love him! 

The lovely color flooded Fay’s face 
at the thought—and then it receded 
again as her active mind reminded her 
of Arlette. Did Barry really love her? 
And had she committed the murder of 
Gordon Craig as Barry seemed to think? 
It was all very confusing. 

There was only one thing clear to Fay 
—and that was that she was falling 
deeper and deeper in love with Barry 
with every passing second. 

“But, crazy as Arlette was about Gor- 
don,” Barry continued, “he didn’t seem 
to care much about her. I don’t know 
why it was—and another funny thing 
was that he never talked to me about 
her. Of course men don’t discuss the 
girls they know, and I don’t want you 
to think Gordon did. But we were very 
close friends, and he’d always tell me 
how he felt about things. But he’d 
never say a word about Arlette. And 
she was so wild about him that she’d 


tell any one—particularly when she ran 
into one of these gorgeous wild moods 
of hers. But Gordon would just laugh 
at her tantrums. 

“She did a lot of posing for him— 
that was how she met him in the first 
place. And that was how she found out 
that Gordon was married.” 

“Oh!” Fay interrupted, “he was mar- 
ried? Then wasn’t that the reason he 
didn’t care much for Arlette?” 

“No. Gordon had lots of women 
friends. He hadn’t been living with his 
wife for nearly three years. And lately 
there had been talk of a divorce. Gor- 
don got the idea somewhere that his 
wife wanted to marry again. But the 
reason he didn’t care for Arlette was 
something deeper than that. I don’t 
know what it was. It may have been 
something in her past—it may have 
been—oh, I don’t know. But I am 
pretty sure there was some specific rea- 
son why Gordon didn’t fall for her. 
Heaven knows almost any man would 
have been intrigued by having any one 
as lovely as Arlette in love with him! 
But Gordon just shrugged his mammoth 
shoulders and grinned.” 

“But why,” Fay asked quickly in 
order to cover up her confused chagrin 
at. Barry’s last words, “why, if Arlette 
were so in love with Gordon, are you 
so sure she killed him?” 

“Because,” Barry said slowly, “yes- 
terday Gordon tcld her he was going 
back to his wife! I heard him tell her. 
I was sitting in the studio when she 
came in. She was in one of her gay 
moods—she positively radiated life. 
She came dancing in and, without speak- 
ing to me at all, threw her arms around 
Gordon. 

“Run away, Arlette,’ he said im- 
patiently. ‘I’m working.’ 

“You're always working!’ she 
pouted. ‘You never have a second for 
me.’ 

“‘Cheer up,’ Gordon grinned at her 
over his shoulder. ‘T’'ll have even less 
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time in the future. I’m going back to 
Phyllis—we’re all made up!’ 

“I was as surprised as Arlette. Gor- 
don hadn’t said a word to me about it 
and I don’t know yet whether it was 
true. He may have been saying it just 
to tease her. Anyway she believed it. 
And she was furious! She rampaged 
and tore around in the worst fit of tem- 
per I’ve ever seen, and I’ve seen her in 
some pretty bad tempers. In fact, I al- 
ways thought her blazing temper was 
one of her chief charms—as long as 
she wasn’t mad at me!” 

Barry smiled a little; then he went 
on with his story. 

“Well, finally, she made so much 
noise and was so mad that Gordon 
picked her up and set her down in the 
outside hall and locked the door. He 
came back grinning and, without a word, 
went on with his painting. Of course 
it never occurred to-either of us x: 

Barry relapsed into silence and Fay 
watched his face. She was puzzled by 
his attitude. One minute his tone and 
words made her sure that he was deeply 
interested in Arlette—probably actually 
in love with her—and the next he 
seemed disgusted with her and sure 
that she had murdered his friend. Fi- 
nally Barry broke the little silence. 

“And that’s all I know about Arlette,” 
he said. ‘That was the last time I saw 
her—though you say she was there 
when you arrived this afternoon. Tell 
me again just what she said and what 
happened.” 

Fay described as carefully as she 
could what Arlette had said to her that 
afternoon and how excited she had 
seemed and how wild her eyes had 
looked. 

“But I simply can’t believe she’d 
actually go so far as to kill Gordon 
Craig,” Fay ended. “TI can’t believe it.” 

“You don’t know how those violent 
moods took hold of her,” Barry an- 
swered slowly. ‘Sometimes she’d be so 
gay and vivid and full of life, but other 





times she’d be passionate and willful and 
fly into terrible tempers. She’s a queer 
girl, but a fascinating one! But don’t 
let’s talk about it any more. You must 
get some sleep, child. You’ve had a 
bitterly hard day and you must be about 
ready to drop.” 

Fay said nothing. In her ears were 
still ringing the words Barry had just 
spoken, “She was a queer girl, but a 
fascinating one!” What did he mean? 
How deeply was he himself fascinated ? 

But Fay realized she couldn’t sit there 
forever, staring into the fire, and won- 
dering what Barry meant by this, and 
how he felt about that. He was right, 
she was tired. She was exhausted. 

“T think I’ll put you up here in the 
divan—then you can lock the door and 
feel perfectly safe,’ Barry was saying. 
“T'll go down to that little bedroom 
down the hall. Though you can go 
down there, if you like.” 

“No,” Fay decided. “T’ll stay here.” 

Barry, having done all he could for 
her comfort, said good night and left 
her, and a few minutes later she was 
lying, warm and comfortable, on the 
broad divan, watching the light cast by 
the dying fire as it flickered on the ceil- 
ing. 

And then, without even realizing she 
had fallen asleep, she was awake again. 
It was broad daylight and the warm 
golden sun was streaming in through 
the window. 

Fay sat up and rubbed her eyes. 
What time was it? Mercy, how deeply 
she must have slept! Not a dream, not 
a disturbance of any kind—just smooth, 
bottomless sleep! Fay looked at her 
wrist watch, but she had been too tired 
tc remember to wind it the night before 
and it had stopped. But the brilliancy 
of the sun told her it was late. Where 
was Barry?—she wondered. 

She jumped out of bed, took a shower, 
and hopped into her clothes. Then she 
opened the door and peeked down the 
hall. The door of the little room was 
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wide open and she could see the tumbled 
bed where Barry had slept. He had 
gone! He had actually gone out and 
left her, alone and unprotected, with- 
out a word. Fay, suddenly, felt very 
neglected and lonely. What did Barry 
expect her to do? How long would he 
be gone? And why should he have just 
disappeared without even leaving a 
note? 

Fay was hungry—and she had just 
fifteen cents left in her bag. She’d run 
out and get a couple of rolls and then 
she’d come back and make herself some 
coffee. Pulling her hat over her hair 
and slipping into her coat, she ran down 
the three long, narrow flights of stairs 
to the street. 

For a moment she stood on the side- 
walk, wondering which way to go. 
Where was the nearest bake shop? 

So absorbed was she in her errand 
that she failed to notice a shadowy hulk 
of a man that stood on the opposite 
side of the street, leaning carelessly 
against a lamp-post. But there was 
nothing careless about his eyes; little 
black eyes that darted here and there 
underneath the shadow of his hat. He 
saw Fay even if she didn’t see him, 
and instantly his black eyes brightened, 
and when she turned and walked quickly 
down the street he followed her. 

Fay found a bakery a little over a 
block away. It was filled with early 
customers who had evidently run out as 
she had for their morning rolls. And it 
was while she was waiting idly for some 
one to wait on her that she first noticed 
the big man with the little black eyes. 
He was standing by the bakery window, 
pretending to look at the cakes and 
cookies on display there, but he was 
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really looking at her! And such a look! 
Filled with malevolent glee—as if he 
would torture her and laugh at her at 
the same time. 

For a long second Fay stared at him 
fascinated. Who was he? And what 
had he to do with her? For from the 
first instant their eyes had met, Fay had 
no doubt that he was, in some way, 
connected with her. Finally she tore 
her eyes away from his and, conscious 
that he was still staring at her through 
the window, ordered the rolls she had 
come for. And, though she was trem- 
bling with a new inward terror, her 
voice was steady. 

But as the girl turned to count the 
rolls and put them in a bag, Fay’s 
thoughts were in a whirl. How would 
she ever be able to get back to the 
studio? Would he follow her? 

The girl handed her the paper bag 
and, with quaking heart, Fay turned to 
leave the store. Then she gave a great 
sigh of relief. The man had gone! 
He was no longer staring through the 
window, and when Fay stepped out of 
the door, she couldn’t see him anywhere. 
Her heart gave a great bound. If only 
she could get back to Barry’s studio! 
What a foolish, rash little goose she 
had been ever to leave it! 

She started off at a good pace, but 
hardly had she gone half a block, be- 
fore she heard footsteps behind her. 
Fearfully she looked over her shoulder 
—the big, dark-faced man was follow- 
ing her! Fay, suddenly panic-stricken 
with terror, broke into a run. But the 
man’s quickened footsteps told her that 
he was running, too! Oh, what did he 
want of her? What would he do with 
her if he caught her? Who was he? 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Love in a 
By Gertrude Schalk 


LL the way up to Nanette’s pent- 

house in the smoothly running ele- 
vator, Martha tingled with the knowl- 
edge that something was going to hap- 
pen. All that day she had had the same 
queer half-gone feeling that usually pre- 
sages accident or adventure. So far 
there had been no accident, so Martha 
looked forward to adventure. 

Just before she stepped out of the 
automatic elevator, she stopped to tuck 
a stray curl behind her ear. Her irreg- 
ular, wholly charming face crinkled into 
a smile. 

“Martha,” she chuckled softly, wink- 
ing one sea-green eye at her reflection 
in the paneled mirror, ‘“‘my funny bone 
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tells me that something is going to hap- 
pen to this slightly nondescript girl to- 
night. If so, I’m exceedingly glad I 
washed my hair this morning, because 
after all, if it weren’t for that hank of 
hair, yours truly would be out of luck!” 

She was exaggerating, of course, but 
any one meeting Martha for the first 
time would exclaim first over the silky 
softness, the wavy darkness of her hair. 
After that they would see next the green 
eyes that narrowed themselves so imp- 
ishly when she laughed, that hid behind 
straight dark lashes like cool green 
precious stones. And one might have 
written poetry to her lips, but Martha 
never let any one get that dense about it. 
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For Martha was a strictly business- 
like sort of person. A pal, a sister— 
she’d be either to a man. But as for 
going further, nothing stirred in her 
camp. 

“Darlings,” she’d say sometimes to 
the gang when they would begin to kid 
her about her tendency toward friend- 
ship only, ‘I have no heart, except for 
friends. I’m a cold-blooded business 
woman.” 

It was true that she was a business 
woman, a good one, too, for she man- 
aged a small manufacturing concern 
somewhere in the East Forties and was 
making good at it. : 

Being what she was, gave Martha a 
distinct place in the gang. Of course 
when one mentioned the gang, one 
meant naturally the group that whirled 
worshipfully and perhaps a trifle envi- 
ously about Nanette Demorrow’s throne. 
Nanette was one of those girls who had 
everything—wealth, fair social position, 
beauty, charm, that indefinable it that 
drew men and women into her life with 
equal ease. 

Nanette stood head and shoulders 
over every woman she met, either con- 
sciously or unconsciously. And she had 
been doing it so long that she took it for 
granted now that none could supplant 
her. Being what she was, it was only 
natural that she preferred her feminine 
friends to be slightly less beautiful than 
herself, slightly less charming. Not 
that she minded competition; she loved 
it. But as a steady diet, competition was 
too much to expect any girl to go 
through every day. So Nanette sur- 
rounded herself with merely pretty girls 
who were hardly any trouble at all. 

Of all her friends, Nanette looked 
upon Martha as the safest one of all. 
For Martha didn’t resort to feminine 
wiles to secure Nanette’s men. Martha 
didn’t care for men. So Martha be- 
came Nanette’s pal. 

Besides, Martha’s dark hair and odd 
eyes made an excellent foil for Nanette’s 
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ash-blond coloring. It wasn’t the first 
time in history that a beautiful and 
clever woman chose a slightly less at- 
tractive girl as a friend. 

Martha wasn’t stupid by any means. 
She knew why Nanette was so kind to 
her, and sometimes her green eyes 
would twinkle roguishly at a sudden 
thought. “Suppose I should suddenly 
turn vampish !” 

It amused Martha to think how as- 
tounded Nanette would be. But there 
was small chance of its happening. 
None of Nanette’s current men was in- 
teresting to Martha. And besides, Mar- 
tha had the square-shooting business 
mind, whose principle was: ‘Don’t be- 
tray a friend.” She would never will- 
fully steal even a discarded suitor from 
her friend. 

So to-night with a party on in the 
luxurious penthouse high above the roar 
of traffic, Martha.had slipped into her 
green chiffon dress—it matched her eyes 
wonderfully—and started out, firmly 
convinced that something was going to 
happen to her. 

Her hair smoothed, her nose freshly 
powdered, she ran across the garden 
that surrounded the penthouse. Soft 
music drifted out of the wide-open win- 
dows; the low hum of conversation in- 
termingled with the clinking of glasses; 
there was an occasional burst of laugh- 
ter. The party was on. 

For just a moment Martha hesitated 
on the threshold, her eyes seeking fa- 
miliar faces through the smoke-clouded 
atmosphere. Every one appeared to be 
there, lolling about on the low divans. 

In a far corner, as usual, Nanette held 
court with half a dozen attentive men 
surrounding her. She lounged in a 
specially made blue velvet chair that was 
a perfect frame for her golden beauty. 
To-night, clad in a gold tissue hostess 
pajama ensemble, she was superb. 
Even Martha, accustomed as she was to 
seeing her in all her gorgeous costumes, 


gasped a little. 
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Even as she looked, a man detached 
himself from the group. In that mo- 
ment all that Martha noticed was that 
he was tall and straight, and shoulders 
marvelously broad. He bowed stiffly 
to Nanette, turned and marched straight 
toward Martha. 

Just then some one saw Martha hesi- 
tating in the door, and hailed her gayly. 
One or two others shouted greetings, 
and on the tide of sound she stepped 
into the room to collide amusingly with 
the tall man. 

“Oh, I’m sorry,”- she laughed, crink- 
ling her eyes up at him. She had to 
bend her head far back to see his face 
because he was so tall. Then all she 
saw was his eyes, dark, angry. “Oh,” 
she said again. 

There was one little moment when 
deep silence spread over the room. It 
happens at the best of parties. And in 
that stillness the man spoke. 

“Why, hello there!” He had a won- 
derfully deep voice that sounded like a 
rare cello playing love songs at dusk. 
At least that was what Martha thought. 
“Where have you been all evening ?” 

Martha blinked. The black lashes 
fluttered amazingly. 

“Where—what——” Her voice was 
barely a breath, and he didn’t pay any 
attention to it. 

“Come on out and get a breath of 
air,” he went on lightly, but only Mar- 
tha saw the pain in his eyes. The room 
was watching them with interest. 

Several prudent souls frowned and 
looked slyly at Nanette. The girls Nan- 
ette asked to her parties weren’t sup- 
posed to be on such good terms with 
her latest admirers. 

And just before the stranger dragged 
her back through the door into the gar- 
den, Martha saw Nanette’s face. It was 
incredulous, blank, wondering. For a 
moment Martha wanted to giggle; 
Nanette did look so absolutely dum- 
founded. She couldn’t have looked 
more so if the white-bear rug in the 


center of the room had suddenly gotten 
up and growled fiercely. 

And then the tall man had whisked 
Martha into the soft night air and was 
leading her toward a distant corner 
of the beautifully kept garden. Once 
tucked safely in a secluded corner, they 
faced each other. 

“Well!” Martha drew a deep breath. 
Her heart was behaving outrageously, 
fluttering wildly under the green chif- 
fon of her dress. 

“J—JI don’t know what to say,” he 
began wretchedly. His hand went up 
to rumple the sun-bleached hair that 
had been newly trained to lie flat on his 
head. “I’m the world’s prize idiot! I 
can’t imagine why I had to pretend I 
knew you.” He looked at her in be- 
wilderment. “It just happened like that, 
out of a clear sky.” 

Martha didn’t say anything. She 
couldn’t. She was strangely breathless. 
It was difficult to remain calm and cool. 
All she could do was stare at this man, 
so tall, so sun-tanned, so handsome, so 
boyishly appealing. 

“She just sat there laughing at me!” 
His voice was husky; he seemed to for- 
get Martha for the moment. “The rest 
of those sleek pups were grinning; the 
whole room was watching her make a 
fool of me! I was the only outsider, 
the only stranger there. They were 
banded together to laugh at me!” He 
clenched his fist. ‘“That’s why I spoke 
to you, I guess. I had to have some 
one to talk to, and you weren’t laughing 
at me.” 

Martha nodded. For the first time in 
her life she was at a loss for words. 

“T hadn’t met you before, I know,” 
he went on moodily. “If I had, I’d 
have remembered you. But I’m sorry 
I lost my head so.” He glanced shame- 
facedly at her. “I shouldn’t have 
dragged you into it just because I was 
angry and upset.” 

Martha swallowed hard, and found 
her voice. 
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“That’s all right with me, stranger.” 
She made her voice light, gay. “Only 
you might give me the details.” 

“That’s right, you don’t know what 
it’s all about, do you?” He sounded 
more normal then. “I guess I must seem 
sort of crazy to you; being out of the 
civilized world for five years is apt to 
do that to a man.” 

They were sitting down on one of the 
cozy benches. <A vine-covered trellis 
shaded them from the searching rays of 


the moon. Dreamy music drifted out to 
them. The setting was perfect. Every- 
thing was just right for a romantic 
meeting. But the man talked about an- 
other girl—Nanette. 

Once Martha caught herself sighing 
wistfully. It was always Nanette! 

Hugh McAllister told his story, and 
it was just like a hundred other stories 
Martha had heard. But she had to lis- 
ten and pretend amazement. For one 
must stick by a friend, even when the 
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In a far corner, as usual, Nanette held court with half a dozen attentive 
men surrounding her. 
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friend happened to be a scalping flirt 
like Nanette. 

Hugh McAllister, engineer, had been 
building bridges in Manchuria for the 
past five years. He had come back ten 
days before for a month’s holiday and 
negotiations for another job in South 
America. The first day in New York 
he met Nanette, and fell in love with 
her. She had seemed to love him too. 

Martha sighed again. Nanette al- 
ways seemed to fall for a new man. 

Nanette had given Hugh lots of time 
and sweet words, had even consented 
to wear his ring. And to-night for the 
first time she had invited him to meet 
the gang. 

Martha stifled a cry then. An admis- 
sion to the gang was as good as a fare- 
well ticket. Nanette never exposed her 
admirers to the dangerous influence of 
the gang until she had completely fed 
her own vanity on the subject. In in- 
viting Hugh McAllister to the party 
she had set her seal of dismissal on him, 
that is, dismissal as far as Nanette ever 
let her victims go. She liked to keep 
them dangling like wooden puppets on 
a string. 

“She was so different to-night,” he 
went on huskily. “She hardly noticed 
me. When she did she made fun of me, 
Jaughed at me!” 

His pride was hurt. But he still cared 
for her. Martha knew how that first 
coolness affected the majority of Nan- 
ette’s rejected suitors. They raved and 
carried on for a while, and then when 
Nanette called, they went meekly like 
lambs to the slaughter. Martha knew 
all about it. 

Lots of them confided in her. She 
was used to soothing wounded pride. 
Yet -now something hurt her. Some- 
thing made her heart ache when he 
looked up at her with pain-filled eyes. 

“You mustn’t take it too seriously,” 
she said softly. “Nanette really doesn’t 
mean to be that way. She was prob- 
ably only teasing you.” 


“Teasing—huh!” He looked at her 
queerly, scuffed his foot on the graveled 
path. “That’s a nice way to tease a 
fellow.” 

“Oh, you know how girls are,” 
Martha went on hastily, trying to assure 
him of something she didn’t believe. 
“Nanette probably is in—in love with 
you.” It was so hard to say that word 
“love.” 

“Oh, yes?’ His eyes darkened. 
“She has a funny way of showing it.” 

“We all show our emotions in dif- 
ferent ways.” It was terrible. Her 
voice shook slightly. ‘Under her cool 
surface, Nanette is really very sweet.” 

The man looked at her a long moment 
without speaking. It seemed that he 
really saw her for the first time. 

“By the way, do you happen to be 
her sister?” he asked suddenly. 

Martha was startled. ‘Who, me? 
No!” she said quickly. “Why?” 

“Oh, only that you’re sticking up for 
her so.” He kept on looking at her 
curiously, 

“Nanette’s a good scout, honestly,” 
Martha kept on, trying not to see his 
eyes so close to hers. 

“T’m glad some one thinks so,” he 
muttered savagely, his anger returning. 
“Tf she thinks she can treat me——” 

“Please don’t be too hard on her,” 
Martha found herself pleading. “She'll 
be different; you’ll see later.” 

“No, I won’t see, because I won’t 
give her a chance,” he said sharply, 
standing up. 

“You won’t give her another chance?” 

The man smiled slowly, and his voice 
was suddenly queerly tender. 

“T think you’re the one who’s a good 
scout. I wonder if she appreciates it?” 
He stared hard at Martha, and his eyes 
were grave. 

He stared so long that it made her 
nervous. No man had ever made her 
feel so strange inside. She laughed 
shakily and stood up, fingering her hair. 

“Well, I guess we’d better go on in 
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before they organize a search party.” 
She forced herself to be gay. 

“Wait.” Hugh drew her back. His 
hand on her arm made her tingle clear 
down to the little green slippers, and 
clear up to the smallest curl on top of 
her head. “I’m not going back in 
there.” 

“But—you wouldn’t go home now!” 
Dismay suddenly filled Martha. To 
find him and lose him all in an hour 
was too cruel a destiny. 

“But I am,” he went on quietly. “And 
you're going with me.” 

Martha gasped, felt a warm tide of 
color sweeping her face. 

“But—but——” She felt so dazed 
and yet so exalted. He wanted to take 
her home! Maybe he would even ask 
to see her some time. 

“But what?” he demanded. 
you want to go with me?” 

“Want to go?” she said dreamily. She 
wanted to tell him she’d go to the end 
of the earth with him. For just like 
that, in the flash of an eye, she knew 
she loved him. “Of course, only Nan- 
ette————” 

“What about Nanette?” a silky voice 
just beyond Hugh’s elbow broke in 
lightly. 

They started, turned to face Nanette 
herself, looking like a gorgeous night 
moth. Her petal-smooth skin looked 
transparent in the moonlight, and her 
eyes glowed tenderly. 

“Hugh darling, why did you run away 
from your Nanette?” she purred, com- 
pletely ignoring Martha. “I’ve been 
waiting just ages for you to come back.” 

Hugh stiffened. 

“We are going home,” he said shortly. 

“Home?” Nanette flung one icy 
glance at the silent Martha. She ig- 
nored the “we,” but Martha knew she 
hadn’t missed it. “Why, Hugh dear, 
you mustn’t go yet. We haven’t had 
any time together to-night at all.” 

Hugh was silent. Martha stepped 
back. She couldn’t help him now. She 
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couldn’t help herself. Like the marines, 
Nanette had arrived and had the situa- 
tion well in hand. 

“Come on, darling.” Nanette pulled 
his arm gently, and Martha saw him 
quiver. “The fun’s just beginning.” 

“But I’m taking ” He flashed 
one glance at Martha, and she shivered 
as if a cold wind had touched her. His 
eyes were apologetic, as if he knew he 








had fallen from grace. “That is, I 
promised to take a 
Nanette tossed her head. “Oh, don’t 


bother about what you promised to do. 
Come on inside.” 

Hugh ran swift fingers through his 
hair and took a deep breath. 

“You really don’t want me in there,” 
he said huskily. 

Nanette uttered a soft cry of protest. 
“Hugh! How can you say such things! 
You know I want you with me—al- 
ways.” 

She lifted her face close to his. The 
intriguing perfume she used drifted 
over Hugh’s shoulder to Martha. And 
Martha, knowing what was coming, 
turned her eyes away, her heart aching 
dreadfully. 

Of course Nanette wanted him back 
now because she thought he had become 
interested in Martha. She might even 
marry him. At that thought Martha 
held her breathe Hugh married to 
Nanette! 

Even then Nanette spoke softly, but 
loud enough for Martha to hear clearly. 

“I’m just looking forward to our 
wedding day, Hugh dear. Then we'll be 
together always?” 

Martha knew when Nanette went into 
his arms. She felt it. She quivered as 
though she had been struck. And then 
Nanette was again urging him into the 
house. 

“Come on, darling, let’s go.” 

“Just a minute.” Hugh stopped, 
turned to Martha. “I want to thank 
your friend.” 

“What friend and thanks for what?” 
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Nanette 
sneered 
contemp- 
tuously. “Oh, 
you mean 
her ?” 
Martha 
shrank under 
the icy hatred 
of that voice. 
Hugh ap- 
peared not to 
notice Nan- 
ette’s words 
or manner. 
He smiled for | 
the first time, 
and Martha 
wanted to cry 
aloud. He 
was so sweet! 
Thank 
you for help- 
ing me,” he 
said softly. 
Martha 
forced her 
lips to smile. 
“Oh, that’s 
all right. It 
wasn’t any- 


thing.” 
“Will you 
howsror yy; 


Hugh?” Nanette was getting impatient. 

But still he lingered. “Come on in- 
side,” he urged Martha. 

“Yes—yes, I will,” she promised, 
knowing well that she wouldn’t. 

“A good scout always keeps a prom- 
ise,” he went on, holding her gaze with 
his own, “no matter how hard it seems 
at first,” he added meaningly. ‘“Prom- 
ise?” 

And Martha nodded. Her throat felt 
tight; her eyes smarted with tears, 

Triumphantly Nanette carried him 
away. His hair, boyishly untidy, al- 
most touched her smooth waves as they 
went arm and arm into the house. 





Alone, 


Martha sank back on the 
bench. Her knees were weak, too weak 
it seemed, to carry her to the elevator 


and homeward. 
eyes. 

The something she had felt all day 
hovering over her had happened. She 
had fallen in love—right off the bat, 
without blinking an eye! And it had 
had to be one of Nanette’s men. He’d 
never see a mouse of a girl like Martha 
after basking in the glow of Nanette’s 
beauty. 

Her head went down on her arms; 
the tears came, blinding her with their 
bitterness. What a sap she was, falling 


Hot tears stung her 


Love 


“You don’t need to go further,” he said calmly. “All I 


wanted was my ring. 


for a man she’d never see again. That 
was what she got for dodging love all 
her life. 

And then she heard unsteady foot- 
steps and a voice calling: 

“Martha, where are you? Nanny 
says to come in and stop watching the 
moon.” 

It was one of the gang, reeling a little, 
just a bit noisy. Martha sat up hastily, 
ran her puff over her eyes, turned up 
the corners of her quivering lips and 
stepped into the light. 





It belonged to my mother.” 
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“Here I am, old boy,” 
she called, and her voice 
was light and gay. “Am 
I missing something ?” 

“And how!” said the 
boy, grasping her arm. 
“Romeo and Juliet didn’t 
have a thing on Nanny 
and this McAllister guy. 
You ought to see them! 
It’s hot stuff!” 

Martha shivered. She 
didn’t want to go into the 
house again. She wanted 
to go home and bury her 
head in the cushions of 
her couch and cry. Still, 
hadn’t she in a way prom- 
ised Hugh to go in? 

And he had said: “A 
good scout always keeps a 
promise, no matter how 
hard it seems at first.” 

But he couldn't know 
how hard it was to keep 
this promise. 

For the second time 
that evening Martha stood 
in the doorway and stared 
down the length of the 
room to Nanette’s throne, 
but with what different 
feelings that time! 

No one paid much at- 
tention to her. They were 
too busy having a good 
time. Only Nanette 
seemed to notice her. For one brief mo- 
ment cold blue eyes met and clashed 
with green eyes, and then Nanette was 
laughing with greater abandon into the 
eyes of Hugh McAllister. He was sit- 
ting at her feet, his face lifted to her, his 
eyes glowing. 

Even as she looked, Martha saw 
Nanette bend over and kiss him lightly 
on the cheek. He made a sudden move- 
ment to draw her closer, but she re- 
treated, laughing softly. In that mo- 
ment Nanette threw a _ triumphant 
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glance at Martha as if to say: “See, 
he’s mine again!” 

Martha turned away to join a group 
clustered about the refreshment table. 
She’d stay only a few minutes and then 
slip quietly away, she decided. She 
couldn’t bear staying and watching 
Nanette ensnaring Hugh. 

One of the girls in the group hailed 
her noisily. 

“Well, so the little vamp has re- 
turned,” she laughed shrilly, throwing 
her arm about Martha’s neck. ‘The 
little worm has turned into a vamp!” 

“Calm yourself.” Martha gave her a 
playful shake. 

“Be your age,’ some one else cau- 
tioned the girl with a glance at Nanette. 
One never mentioned things like vamp- 
ing in the gang, especially when Nanette 
was the third party. 

But the girl wouldn’t be hushed. 

“Well, she did vamp Nanny’s new 
man, didn’t she? Sure she did!” Her 
voice rose above the chatter of the 
others. 

Martha bit her lip. ‘Please be quiet, 
dear,” she soothed, patting the girl on 
the back. “If you say so, it’s so.” 

“There, what did I tell you?” the girl 
cried. “She admits it! She vamped 
him—of course she did!” 

Martha slipped out of the girl’s arm 
and made a move toward the door. If 
she stayed any longer Nanette would be 
coming down to find out what all the 
noise was about. 

And then, sweetly, Nanette’s voice 
came behind her. 

“What’s all the shouting about?” 
She turned her golden head toward the 
talkative girl. ‘“What’s on your mind?” 

Sudden silence fell over the room. In- 
stinctively every one held his breath. 
Those who knew what it was about 
looked on eagerly, and those who didn’t 
listened curiously. 

“We were just talking about Martha’s 
vamping your new man,” the talkative 
girl said boldly. Perhaps she wasn’t 


so stupid or so filled with wine that she 
didn’t know what she was saying. Per- 
haps she wanted to revenge herself on 
Nanette. Who knows? At any rate 
she faced the cold-eyed woman inso- 
lently. 

“Vamping my man?” Nanette’s lips 
tightened, and her voice was brittle. 
“Why, my dear, you must be mistaken. 
Martha hasn’t vamped my man?” 

“Really?” The girl sneered. “Well, 
she did and she admits it!” 

Nanette seemed to swell up and burst 
with rage. 

“She admits it?’ She was white 
with anger. “She does, does she?” 

She turned furiously on Martha. The 
group about the dark-haired girl seemed 
to melt away, leaving her alone to face 
Nanette. 

“You little sneak, trying to steal my 
fiancé behind my back! You—pretend- 
ing to know Hugh—you didn’t fool me! 
T knew all the time you were just trying 
to take him from me, telling him lies.” 

Martha felt as if she were going mad. 
To be compelled to stand there and take 
Nanette’s insults when they were unde- 
served was too much. 

“Nanette, you don’t know what you’re 
saying,” she began. 

“Oh, don’t I! I know only too well!” 
The brittle voice rose shrilly. “You 
thought you’d get him, but you didn’t. 
We're going to be married.” 

“Then you're coming with me to 
South America?’ Hugh McAllister 
stepped forward from the crowd, his 
eyes curiously light. He caught Nan- 
ette’s hands in his. ‘“You’re really go- 
ing to brave the dangers of the Bra- 
zilian jungle with me?” 

There was a sudden heavy silence. 
Nanette, apparently startled from her 
wild anger, could only stare at him 
wide-eyed. Martha closed her eyes and 
clung to a chair for support. 

At least she was left alone now. All 
eyes were turned to the couple in the 


center of the group. 
LS—2C 
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“Nanette, won’t it be wonderful in the 
jungle, just us two with the natives, the 
wild beasts, and the beautiful swamp 
orchids—and the black fever—you’ll 
brave them all for me!” Hugh turned 
to the others, his face glowing. “Isn’t 
she marvelous? She’s going to brave 
the terrors of the untracked jungle just 
to be with me!” 

“J__]——””_ Nanette swallowed hard, 
and seemed to forget what she had to 
say. 

Hugh went on enthusiastically : 

“Just think of the long, lonesome 
nights with just you and the darkness 
above you for cover, perhaps a mosquito 
netting to keep the flying bugs off your 
face, but nothing more than that be- 
tween you and the stars 

“Oh, stop—stop! I can’t bear it— 
stop, you fool!” It was Nanette’s shrill 
voice. Her eyes were filled with hor- 
ror; her slender white hands warded 
him off as if she were afraid Hugh 
might forcibly take her to the jungles 
“Did you think for a minute I’d go with 
you?” 

A pin dropping in the silence that fol- 
lowed would have sounded like a bomb. 
Eyes hardly blinked for fear of missing 
one move in the fascinating drama. 

“You mean—you won’t marry me?” 
Hugh said dully to Nanette. 

“Certainly not!” she stormed, forget- 
ting what she had said not many minutes 
before. “I never intended to. Here”’— 
she jerked a ring from her left hand and 
thrust it at him—“take your old ring. 
I wouldn’t marry you if you were the 
last man on earth!” 

“Thanks.” As quickly as it took to 
accept the ring and place it in his pocket, 
Hugh changed. It was suddenly a dif- 
ferent man who towered over Nanette’s 
golden head. ‘You don’t need to go 
further,” he said calmly. “All I wanted 
was my ring. It belonged to my mother. 
I don’t see how I could have been so 
careless as to let it out of my sight— 
into the hands of a stranger.” 


LS—3C 





Nobody said a word. Only Nanette’s 
heavy breathing sounded through the 
room. 

“T’m glad you didn’t take me seriously, 
Nanette,” Hugh smiled down at her. 
“Because I don’t love you—I never did. 
I was only infatuated for a time. You 
know any woman seems beautiful and 
wonderful when one has been looking at 
men every day for five years.” 

Some one coughed nervously. 

“T have to thank you, Miss Demor- 
row, for asking me to your party,” 
Hugh continued pleasantly, “for if I 
hadn’t come I’d never have met the girl 
I really love.” 

And while no one moved or dared 
breathe, he walked over to Martha and 
took her nerveless hand in his. 

“You know we wild men do things 
quickly, even to falling in love. So you 
won't think it strange if I say I fell in 
love with ” He stopped and 
laughed ruefully. “By the way, dear, 
what is your name?” 

That broke the spell. A girl laughed 
hysterically, and some one else took it 
up until every one was laughing. Under 
cover of the sound, Hugh drew Martha 
to the door. 

“Come on; let’s get out of this,” he 
whispered. 

Stiffly Martha got her wrap and fol- 
lowed him. At the door on a common 
impulse, they turned to look back. 
Nanette stood where they had left her, 
her white face ravaged with anger. It 
would be a long time before she would 
recover from that night's work. 

And then Hugh ushered Martha into 
the elevator. Down to the street with- 
out a word they sped. Once on the side- 
walk under the shaded light of the 
awning, they hesitated. 

“Would you mind very much walk- 
ing a bit with me?” he said humbly. 
“I’ve so much for you to forgive me 
for.” 

Martha was suddenly cold inside. Of 
course he hadn’t meant any of that he 
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“Are you mad?” Martha flung open the door and stood 


there, a defiant little fgure. 


had told the gang! He had only been 
saving his face again, using her. And 
she couldn’t stand any more of it. 
Fiercely she turned on him, jerking her 
hand from his arm. 

“Don't touch me! Don’t ever touch 
me again—I hate you—I despise you! 
Using me once was bad enough, but 
twice—before all my friends ” 

He took it silently, his head bent. 
Then he moved nearer. 

“T suppose I deserve all that,” he said 
slowly. “But honestly I really 
meant——” 

She didn’t wait for him to finish. 
Quickly, so quickly he couldn’t detain 








“Go away.” 


her, she sped away. 
Around the corner into 
the darkness of a side 
street she ran. When 
Hugh finally reached the 
corner she had disap- 
peared, and the fast dwin- 


dling light of a taxi 
showed where she had 
gone. 


Through the back win- 
dow of the taxi Martha 
saw him standing in the 
middle of the street, star- 
ing after her. 

“The hateful thing!’ 
she stormed. “I’ve given 
him something to remem- 
ber, all right!” 

Wearily she let herself 
into her tiny apartment in 
the Fifties. What an end 
to a perfectly good eve- 
ning! She sank down in 
a chair and the tears 
started to her eyes. She’d 
never see him again now 
—the brute—not that she 
wanted to see him. 

And then some one 
tapped softly on her door. 
Martha’s head came up 
swiftly. Who could it be 
at that time of night? 
Cautiously she approached the door and 
put her ear to the panel. 

There was deep breathing on the other 
side, and then a low voice. 

“Martha dear, are you there?” 

It was Hugh! 

Martha gasped. How had he found 
her? 

“You're there, darling; I hear you,” 
he said, and his voice was a little louder. 
“Go away,” she whispered coldly. 

“Open the door,” he countered. “Let 
me explain how and why and when and 
why I love you, and all that.” 

“Go away,” she repeated, but it didn’t 
seem to have much effect on him. 
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“Not until I see you,” he said uncom- 
promisingly. 

“I—I hate you!” Martha stormed, 
and then listened in a panic for fear 
he would go. 

But he stayed. “You don’t hate me; 
you love me,” said he. “And I’m not 
going to budge a step until you open this 
door.” 


“Tt’s too late.” Unconsciously Mar- 
tha had gone on the defensive. 

“All right, I'll begin to shout in a 
minute and wake everybody up in the 
house.” His voice rose. 

“Don’t! Are you mad?” Martha 
flung open the door and stood there, a 
defiant little figure in green. “Go 
away: ie 

Then she faltered, for suddenly he 
reached out and clasped her in his arms, 
held her tight against his heart while 
his eager lips sought and found her 
own. Somehow she forgot to protest. 
She forgot everything but his arms, his 
lips, his shining eyes. 

“Oh, darling, I love you so,” he whis- 
pered huskily. 

“You don’t. Really?” Against his 
lips, warm, loving she whispered softly 
back. 

“Don’t I? I braved going back to 
that gang of Nanette’s to find out who 
you were and where you lived,” he said 
softly, chuckling a bit. “You should 
have seen them when I popped back in 
and asked them.” 

Martha tried to feel angry, to feel 
anything but the happiness that surged 
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through her, but she couldn’t. She had 
to smile and sigh softly in his arms. 

“But I thought you really loved Nan- 
ette and were only saving your pride,” 
she said wistfully. 

“Don’t make me laugh,” he retorted. 
“Do you think I put on that show about 
the jungles for nothing? I knew she 
didn’t want to marry me, and I had to 
call her bluff so there wouldn’t be any 
trouble when I married you. Besides, 
I wanted you to have mother’s ring, and 
I was afraid she wouldn’t give it to me 
if I asked for it.” 

Martha lifted marveling eyes to him. 
“She wouldn’t have given it to you,” 
she said then. “She would have kept it 
—and you, too, if you hadn’t scared 
her.” 

“Don’t I know it?’ he chuckled, 
drawing her closer. “We might get 
fooled once, we crazy jungle men, but 
when we once wake up, just try and 
put anything over on us.” 

He touched her lips with his own. 

“My sweet—just suppose I hadn’t met 
you!” 

Martha closed her eyes blissfully. 
And she had thought to pass up love 
for business! This marvelous, giddy, 
gorgeous feeling; this handsome, ador- 
able man—she’d do anything to prolong 
the wonder of the moment. 

“Hugh, I love you so,” she mur- 
mured. 

His arms tightened; his lips pressed 
hers deeply, rapturously, as the first 
gray light of dawn sifted into the hall. 








Lonesome Girl 
By Phylis Knight 


GILIAN HARPER, putting on her 

coat and hat in the employees’ 
cloakroom of Marshal & Gilmont, lis- 
tened wistfully to the chatter of the 
other girls. 

They all seemed to have some plans 
for the evening. 
going to a party, Mavis Allen’s fiancé 
was taking her to the theater. 

Gilian supposed drearily that she 
would spend the evening as usual, alone 
in her room, reading or sewing. Mar- 
shal & Gilmont owned one of the big- 
gest shops in New York, but the wages 
they paid their girls did not allow for 
much to be spent on amusements. 

Because of the warnings her mother 
had given her when she left home and 


Wanda Sinclair was - 


came to New York, Gilian always re- 
fused the occasional invitations she re- 
ceived to dine or dance with customers 
whom she served, and who were at- 
tracted by her wide gray eyes and slen- 
der, supple youth. No good could come 
of such invitations, she knew, and she 
never hesitated in her refusals. 

Still, life was sometimes awfully dull. 

The wistfulness in her eyes intensified 
as she turned to leave the room, and 
Wanda Sinclair caught the reflection of 
her expression in the mirror. 

“Hello! Gillyflower,” she challenged 
lightly. ‘What are you doing to-night? 
Going out with the boy friend?” 

“No. I’m not doing anything,” she 
returned. “I shall go home and read.” 
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“Sounds thrilling!’ Wanda Sinclair’s 
voice was mocking but friendly. “Are 
all your evenings as exciting as that?” 

“Most of them,” confessed Gilian. 
“You see, I don’t know many people 
here ; nobody who would ask me out.” 

“You don’t want to go out any place. 
Is that it?” 

“Of course I do. What makes you 
say that?” asked Gilian. 

“Only that I seem to remember hear- 
ing you refuse an invitation to have 
dinner at Cesari’s the other night. The 
week: before that you didn’t seem to 
want to go and see Jack Peter’s new 
show. What is the matter with you?” 

Gilian flushed a deeper crimson. 

“Of course I couldn’t accept that sort 
of invitation,” she stammered, “from 
men I don’t know.” 

Wanda Sinclair’s glance traveled 
very slowly over her, appraising her 
_ shrewdly. Wanda was the most attrac- 
tive and best-dressed of the girls in the 
shop, and very popular among her com- 
panions. 

Gilian secretly envied her good looks, 
and the many friends she seemed to pos- 
sess, and had sometimes wondered how 
she managed to buy so many new clothes 
out of the same wages that she herself 
found so inadequate. She supposed that 
her parents must be comfortably off and 
that she did not have to live on what 
she earned. 

“A friend of mine is giving a party 
to-night. How would you like to come 
with me? There will be lots of fun, 
and I know you would enjoy it,” said 
Wanda. 

Gilian hesitated. 

It would be lovely to forget for one 
evening how dull her life was, to see 
even for a few hours the other side of 
life, the side where there was laughter 
and gayety, youth enjoyed to the full 
and not slipping by in endless, drab 
monotony. 

But as another thought came to her 
she shook her head. 


“Tt is good of you, but I couldn’t go,” 
she said. “I haven’t anything suitable 
to wear—not a real evening gown.” 

Wanda Sinclair laughed with careless 
kindness. 

“That doesn’t matter,” she answered. 
“T can lend you one of mine—we are 
about the same size. You had better 
come home with me now and choose the 
one you want.” 


Two hours later Gilian stood gazing 
with surprise at what she saw in the 
long mirror in Wanda Sinclair’s bed- 
room. 

The mirror itself, an obviously expen- 
sive article of furniture, was a surprise. 
Gilian realized that her guess that 
Wanda Sinclair was not entirely depen- 
dent on her earnings must have been 
correct, for the whole apartment, where 
the other girl apparently lived alone, was 
much more luxurious than she had ex- 
pected. 

There was a large chest of drawers 
that contained delicate and costly under- 
garments; from the open door of the 
wardrobe, rows of dresses were to be 
seen, lovely dresses from which she had 
been bidden to choose the one she liked 
best. 

In the end, it had been Wanda Sin- 
clair’s choice in which she decked her- 
self. It was a wonderful gown of scar- 
let chiffon, with a floating skirt of frills 
edged with gold lace. Gilian herself 
would rather have worn the white georg- 
ette, but the other girl had insisted that 
the vivid scarlet was just the color to 
throw into relief her fair hair and wide 
gray eyes. 

It was Wanda Sinclair, too, who 
darkened her lashes and shadowed her 
lids with some bluish paste, and put a 
vivid red salve on her lips that made 
them a flaming contrast to the creamy 
pallor of her skin. 

The result was amazing, even start- 
ling, but it was undeniably attractive. 

Wanda Sinclair gazed at the result of 
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her handiwork with great satisfaction, 
but Gilian felt a tremor of doubt min- 
gled with her excitement. 

The scarlet figure was vivid, arresting, 
but strangely unlike the reflection to 
which she was accustomed, so unlike 
that she felt as if she were gazing at a 
stranger. 

“Now you want a wrap,” Wanda Sin- 
clair remarked. ‘The silver one, I 
think, will go well with your gown. I'll 
wear the black velvet myself.” 

She submitted to being wrapped in a 
luxurious garment, collared with gray 
fur, and five minutes later they were in 
a taxi. Gilian wondered again why a 


girl who seemed to have plenty of money, 


should work in a shop, but she soon 
ceased to wonder about anything when 
she reached the apartment where the 
party was being held. 

It was so large that Wanda Sinclair’s 
apartment seemed*tiny in comparison, 
and the room into which they were 
shown was furnished in a strange and 
exotic fashion. The walls and carpet 
were black, with a golden ceiling lighted 
cunningly with concealed bulbs. There 
were several big divans, each heaped 
with multicolored cushions, green and 
scarlet, blue and purple, giving the ef- 
fect of flower beds rioting with gaudy 
blossoms. Some of the guests lounged 
on these, and the rest sat on more cush- 
ions on the floor, for there were no 
chairs. 

A Chinese servant, who moved about 
on softly padded feet with trays of 
sandwiches and cocktails, added to the 
exotic strangeness of the scene, and the 
air was thick with scent and tobacco 
smoke, so that at first Gilian seemed to 
be gazing at everything through a per- 
fumed mist. 

Out of it, a man drifted up to them, 
clad in a smoking jacket of jade-green 
velvet. He might have been any age 
from thirty-five to forty, and Gilian de- 
cided instantly that she did not like his 
face, which was thin and pale, with dark, 


closely set eyes and a mouth that was 


weak and loose-lipped. 

But her companion greeted him with 
easy friendliness. 

“Hello, Jimmy!” she said. “I’ve 
brought a friend with me. This is Gilian 
Harper—Jimmy Covell.” 

“You couldn’t have brought anybody 
more charming,” returned the man 
quickly, his dark eyes darting over the 
slender, scarlet clad figure, his lips 
curved in a smile that Gilian hated. He 
turned and motioned to the servant. 
“Here, Man Fu, bring some cocktails.” 

He seemed amused when Gilian re- 
fused to take one of the glasses in which 
an amber liquid rested; but soon another 
guest claimed him. 

Several people hailed Wanda Sinclair, 
and the two girls were drawn into the 
gayety that filled the room, a feverish, 
hectic gayety, it seemed to Gilian, oddly 
lacking in real enjoyment. 

She had never been in such an atmos- 
phere before, and never seen people like 
these. The girls were of a type as strange 
to her as beings from another planet. 
Young girls, mostly, yet strangely old, 
with hard, painted mouths and too wise 
eyes. 

The men made her feel uncomfort- 
able, though she could not have told 
why. Perhaps it was the way they 
looked at her and spoke. 

As the evening wore on Gilian began 
to wish she had not come, and if she 
had known how to excuse herself with- 
out seeming rude, she would have gone 
home. 

As the general gayety got more nois- 
ily hectic she withdrew more into her- 
self, and she was sitting alone in a cor- 
ner of the room when, toward midnight, 
a new guest arrived. 

Most of the others were dancing, so 
that she had the divan on which she sat 
to herself. The concealed lights in the 
ceiling had been dimmed, leaving her in 
a soft rosy glow that wrapped her 
around like a pink veil, softening the 
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crude scarlet of her gown and the red 
flame of her mouth, shadowing her eyes 
into a wistful sadness. 

Andrew Pemberton paused for a mo- 
ment by the door, gazing at her, the odd 
thought coming to him that he had 
found a lovely little field flower in a 
nightmare garden of queer, artificial 
blossoms, something so fragrantly sweet, 
so remote from the atmosphere in which 
it blossomed, that he had a sudden and 


quite unaccountable impulse to gather it 
up and carry it away to clean winds and 
sunlight. 

The thought stirred him strangely, be- 
cause he was not given to impulses, and 
his gaze, going slowly from Gilian 
around the room, registered an even 
deeper disgust than he had expected to 
feel. 

The picture that met his eyes was so 
flauntingly crude. The girls were all of 





It was Wanda who darkened her lashes and shadowed her lids, and put 
a vivid red salve on her lips that made them a flaming contrast to the 
creamy pallor of her skin. 
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a type that he recognized only too well, 
the men the kind of men who will amuse 
themselves readily with that kind of girl. 
He had known it would be like this when 
he had reluctantly allowed himself to be 
persuaded into joining the party for an 
hour or so. 

Jimmy Covell was a business ac- 
quaintance of his and had been insistent 
that he should do so. He would have 
left again immediately if it had not been 
for the sight of that girl in the dim rosy 
mist. The girl who was different. 

He caught himself up with cynical 
amusement as the word came into his 
mind. 

Different ! 

If she were really different, the sort 
of girl he had first thought her, she 
would not be there at all, he told him- 
self. 

It was only a trick of the lighting that 
had put that wistful, sorrowful expres- 
sion in her eyes, made her red mouth 
seem to droop. 

It was an attractive, provocative 
mouth, he noticed suddenly. She was at- 
tractive altogether, dangerously so, per- 
haps; but, after all, he had come there 
to amuse himself, to try to forget, if 
only for an hour, that there was no more 
joy left for him in life—only an endless, 
hateful duty to which he had pledged 
himself. 

He decided that Gilian might help him 
to forget quite easily. 


Somewhere in the apartment a clock 
struck two, but none of the dancers 
heard it. 

In the black-and-gold room somebody 
was playing the piano, and a girl was 
singing a song. In a corner of the 
lounge outside, where Gilian sat with 
Andrew Pemberton, the air was too 
filled with a new and throbbing happi- 
ness for any sound from the outside 
world to penetrate it. 

She had long ceased to have any wish 
to go home. Every time she danced 
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with Andrew Pemberton she knew a si- 
lent wish that the night might go on 
forever; every time he looked down at 
her with that expression in his eyes that 
she had never seen in any man’s eyes 
before, a little wave of ecstatic, quiver- 
ing happiness seemed to surge through 
her. 

“Gilian, do you know that you are a 
witch?” the man asked softly. “I 
guessed it when I first saw you, but I 
did not know then how potent your 
spell was—strong enough to steal a 
man’s sense, to make him forget.” 

“Why should you want to forget?” 
she parried with a mocking provocative- 
ness that surprised herself. “I want to 
remember.” 

“That is because you are so young,” 
he returned with a sigh for his own 
thirty-two years of bitter knowledge and 
disillusionment. 

She laughed, a husky little laugh that 
made his pulses race. 

He bent nearer to her, torn by a 
storm of emotion that threatened to 
overwhelm him. The desire to kiss her © 
was almost more than he could bear, 
and he saw an answering desire leap 
into her eyes, curve her mouth that had 
maddened him for hours with a longing 
that he had fought sternly. 

But now he asked himself suddenly 
why he should fight. He told himself 
with cynical bitterness that he would be 
foolish to hesitate any longer. 

She was obviously expecting him to 
kiss her, wondering probably why he 
had not done so before. He was begin- 
ning to wonder himself. 

It was with a sort of angry, almost 
savage resentment against both her and 
himself that he caught her into his arms 
and held her closely, intending to take 
one brief kiss. 

But somehow the feel of her lying 
warm and sweet in his arms, her lips on 
his, made him forget all else. He kissed 
her again and again, her mouth and her 
eyes, the soft curve of her cheek, the 
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little pulse that beat in her throat. He 
kissed her until she lay against him in 
silent surrender, too rapturously happy 
to move or speak, her whole being one 
aching, quivering consciousness of an 
ecstasy that was too sweet to be pain 
and that yet was oddly mingled with 
it. 

She opened her eyes at last, looked 
up at him, and murmured his name 
softly. 

“Andrew.” 

He bent his head to answer, but at 
that moment there was an interruption. 

Two people strolled into the lounge, 
arm in arm—their host, Jimmy Covell 
and Wanda Sinclair. 

“Hello, Gillyflower!” Wanda Sin- 
clair stifled a yawn, her tone was care- 
fully casual, though her shrewd eyes 
took in the scene before her. “It is time 
to go home. Say good night, like a good 
child.” 


The shop did not seem real to Gilian. 
The glamour of that night still threw a 
witching glow over everything. 

Even now, when she was showing 
dresses to a customer, she was only half 
in her task, the other part of her thrill- 
ing to memories. 

Everything was rose-colored and 
wonderful when one was in love, she 
told herself, remembering the rapture 
of kisses. She knew that she loved 
Andrew Pemberton, and was sure that 
he loved her, but, of course, he could 
not tell her so soon, for they had only 
met that one night. — 


This evening he was taking her out to 


dinner. 

Her spirits suddenly sank as a dis- 
tressing thought darted into her mind. 
She had nothing to wear unless she bor- 
rowed Wanda Sinclair’s dress again, 
and she did so want to look lovely in his 
eyes. 

If only she could afford to buy the 
pale-green-and-silver gown that was 
shimmering in her hand like moonlight. 


At lunch, Wanda Sinclair noticed 
that something was distressing her 
friend 

“Gillyflower looks drooping,” she said 
lightly. ‘What is the matter?” 

For a moment Gilian hesitated, then 
flashed her wide gray eyes to the other 
girl’s face. 

“I’m going out to-night and I haven’t 
a thing fit to wear, or any money to buy 
anything.” 

“With Andrew 
other inquired. 

A vivid scarlet dyed Gilian’s cheeks 
and her friend laughed. 

“You're lucky, and I’m glad you're 
going to be sensible and not waste your 
time. He has plenty of money.” 

“You don’t think that is the reason 
he——” began Gilian. 

But the other cut short her flaming 
indignation. 

“Tt would be a very good one,” she re- 
torted. “Now about the gown you 
want. Suppose I lend you three hun- 
dred dollars with which to rig yourself 
out? You'll need heaps of new things if 
you want to look your best.” 

Gilian gasped, not only at her friend’s 
offer, but that she should be able to 
make such a suggestion. 

Three hundred dollars!) Why, it was 


Pemberton?” the 


_a small fortune! 


“T couldn’t take it,” she protested. “I 
would never be able to pay it back.” 

The other looked at Gilian’s lovely 
flushed face and a queer smile played 
around her lips. 

“You can pay me back any time,” she 
said. “Anyhow, you may be quite rich 
soon.” 

Gilian’s cheeks were warmly red now, 
and there were soft shadows in her eyes. 
So even Wanda Sinclair had guessed 
that Andrew Pemberton loved her and 
would ask her to marry him, she thought 
joyously. 

Why should she not accept the loan? 
Lovely clothes meant that admiration 
would glow in his dark eyes. 
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“It is good of you,” she cried. “TI 
shall be sure to pay you back.” 

She bought the green gown and a 
wrap of green velvet, with a squirrel 
collar to match, also silken undies of 
delicate shell-pink, sheer-silk stockings, 
and slippers that glittered like her hair 
when the sun shone on it. 

By the expression in Andrew Pem- 
berton’s eyes as she faced him across 
the little table in the gay restaurant to 
which he had brought her, Gilian knew 
that the borrowed money was well 
spent. His expression thrilled her, but 
made her a little afraid, sending memory 
leaping to that glamorous night in the 
black-and-goelden apartment when he 
had kissed her into a quivering ecstasy 
that was almost pain. 

Perhaps to-night he would take her 
home and in the taxi kiss her again. 

“Of what are your thoughts?” 

His voice brokerin upon her musing, 
flooding her creamy cheeks with 
crimson. 

“T don’t know,” she faltered. 

“Yet they must have been very sweet 
to make your eyes as soft as gray vel- 
vet,” he said. “I wonder if they look 
like that when you think of me—that is, 
if you ever do?” 

His dark eyes were enveloping her 
with their disturbing fire. They rested 
on the throb in the smooth, white throat, 
on the mouth that had yielded to him its 
warm fragrance, on the fascinating 
shadows where her long lashes lay, on 
the fair cloud of hair that seemed to 
hold the magical sheen of moonlight. 

“T’ve thought of you quite a lot,” she 
replied. ‘Have you thought of me?” 

He felt his heart begin to race and 
with it was an odd stirring of resent- 
ment, for she had haunted him per- 
sistently since they had parted. 

“T told you that you are a witch,” he 
said unsteadily. “I think you have 
changed my will into a magic wand that 
you twist in your fingers. I am sure 
that your eyes are fairy lights.” 


She gave that husky little laugh he 
loved to hear. 

“Are you not afraid of where they 
will lead you?” she challenged. 

“T know where I would like them to 
lead me,” he replied, a throb in his deep 
voice, his eyes upon her lips. 

The little quiver of excitement that 
went over her was like fire. 

“Where?” she whispered. 

He bent his head closer to hers to 
reply, but at that moment a waiter ap- 
peared and he looked up sharply. 

“You are wanted on the telephone, 
sir,” the man said. 

Gilian waited for him to return, won- 
dering what he would have said if he 
had not been interrupted. 

Had he been going to ask her to marry 
him ?>—she asked herself shyly. 

Into her mind flashed a vision of her- 
self veiled in white, standing beside the 
man she loved at an altar decked with 
flowers, while the words were said that 
would unite them for all time. 

When he came back, he sat looking at 
her for a moment before he spoke. 

“T shall have to send you home alone,” 
he said regretfully. 

Her heart sank with disappointment. 
Suddenly she remembered that she had 
not put her purse in her bag and flushed 
with embarrassment. 

“T forgot my purse,” she stammered 
nervously. “Will you lend me enough 
for my fare home?” 

His face changed quickly. A smile of 
angry understanding twisted his lips as 
his old doubts of her came back with 
the memory of the exotic apartment and 
the hectic company in which he had first 
seen her. From his case he drew a ten- 
dollar bill which he handed to her with- 
out a word. 

She looked at it for a second in 
amazement. 

“Oh, no!” she exclaimed. “I don’t 
want as much as that. The driver 
would never be able to change it.” 

His eyes became singularly luminous 
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From his case he drew a ten-dollar bill, which he handed to her 
without a word. 


for a second, then instantly darkened 
again as they caught sight of her expen- 
sive gown. 

“Why won’t you take it from me?” 

She glanced at him in sheer surprise. 

“But why should you offer me 
money?” she asked. 

He opened his lips as if he were going 
to say something, then shut them firmly. 

With a shrug of his shoulders he rose 
and helped her on with her wrap. A 


few minutes later he had put her in a 
taxi and paid the driver. 

As it was starting, his eyes went once 
more to her. She was sitting in the far 
corner wrapped in darkness, out of 
which her face glimmered like a white 
flower. Suddenly he thought of the first 
time he had seen her alone on a divan, 
veiled in a rosy mist, her eyes shadowed 
into a wistful sadness. 

He made a movement as if he were 
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about to speak, then changed his mind 
and turned abruptly away, telling him- 
self cynically that she was cleverer than 
he had supposed. 


“T must have that money I loaned you 
at once,” Wanda Sinclair cried ex- 
citedly. ‘You must get it from some- 
where. I can’t wait. Something dread- 
ful will happen if you don’t. I must 
have it before to-morrow morning.” 

“To-morrow!” Gilian exchoed in 
alarm. “You don’t give me a chance. 
—_ *. 

There was another impatient interrup- 
tion. 

“TI want the money and you must find 
it somehow or other. It is a matter of 
life and death to me.” 

“Very well, I'll get it,” Gilian prom- 
ised desperately. 

Some other girls came in, and Wanda 
Sinclair hurried away, leaving Gilian 
white with distress. 

She had made that reckless promise, 
but how was she going to fulfill it? She 
was giving up the problem in despair 
when an idea darted into her mind at 
which she grasped eagerly—an idea that 
made the color drain from her lips as 
she thought of it. 

Several times during the past two 
weeks she had been out with Andrew 
Pemberton and, although he had not 
asked her to marry him, she felt sure 
that the time was very near when he 
would do so. 

However much she nated it, she must 
ask him to lend her the three hundred 
dollars she owed Wanda. After all, 
Andrew Pemberton loved her and they 
were going to be maried, Gilian thought. 

She hurried home to change and then 
set out for his house, but when she 
reached the polished door she stood for 
several minutes before she could sum- 
mon up sufficient courage to ring the 
bell. Then spurring herself with the 
memory of Wanda’s agitated face, she 
pressed the knob. 
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A second later she was following a 
manservant across a wide hall into a 
room that opened out of it. 

“T will tell Mr. Pemberton that you 
are here,” he said. 

It was the first time Gilian had been 
in the house of the man she loved, and 
she looked around the room in shy won- 
der at the creamy walls, the golden car- 
pet, the rich color of the few pictures, 
the costly vases filled with flowers, the 
large comfortable chairs and luxurious 
settees, with cushions striking a domi- 
nant note of color amid the cream and 
gold, the satinwood cabinets in which 
glimmered pieces of rare china, the hid- 
den lights that were like veiled sunshine. 

The door opened and Andrew Pem- 
berton came in. 

“Andrew.” 
that husky little laugh that fascinated 
him. 

As he drew nearer to her she saw that 
his eyes were uneasy and that they held 
more embarrassment than joy. 

“I hope nothing is the matter,” he 
said quickly, taking her hand in his. 

“Aren’t you glad to see me?” She 
thought she sensed a faint annoyance in 
his tone and the gaze she lifted to his 
was wistful. 

“That goes without saying,” he said 
more gently. “When my man informed 
me that a young lady wanted to see me 
I never imagined that it would be you.” 

“T had no time to let you know I was 
coming,” she faltered. ‘There is some- 
thing I want you to do for me at once.” 

His eyes rested on the earnest face, 
noting its pallor. 

“Come into my study,” he said. “You 
know that I will do anything I can for 
you.” 

She smiled happily as he led her into a 
smaller room on the other side of the 
hall, with book-lined walls and big deep 
chairs. He drew forward one of them 
and she sank down into it. 

“Now tell me what it is that you want 
me to do,” he invited. 


She said his name with - 
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But it was more difficult than she had 
thought with him looking at her with 
that troubling, probing regard of his. 
Also she did not want to tell him that 
she had borrowed money to buy clothes, 
and he might wonder why she wanted 
such a large sum. 

He noticed her hesitation and smiled 
encouragingly. 

“You are surely not afraid to confide 
in me?” 

“Oh, no, it is not that. I know it 
will mean nothing to you.” There was 
a tremor in her voice. “But I hate to 
ask you.” 

His heart missed a beat. 

Instinctively he knew that she was 
going to say something that would dis- 
please him intensely. He spoke almost 
sharply. 

“What is it?” 

That accent in his voice acted as a 
spur. She realized that if she did not 
speak then, she would lose her courage 
and not be able to do so. 

“Tt is not so very dreadful, really,” 
she said bravely. “I want three hun- 
dred dollars.” 

He listened to her with a curious 
mingling of anger and pain. After all it 
Was only what he had expected, he told 
himself bitterly. The velvety softness 
of gray eyes, the warm, intoxicating lips 
were only a lure to gain gold. 

He told himself that it had been clever 
of her to refuse the ten-dollar bill he had 
offered her that evening when she had 
pretended to have forgotten her purse. 
She had been merely angling for some- 
thing bigger. 

“Why do you pretend to hate to ask 
me for money?” he said, and the bitter- 
ness he felt was in his voice. “It cannot 
be an unusual request for you to make 
to any one.” 

She felt a crimson tide of color mount 
from cheek to brow. 

“What do you mean?” she cried. 
“You don’t think that I am always bor- 
rowing money ?” 
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He held her gaze with the contempt 
of his. 

“You don’t imagine that I think you 
earn sufficient at the shop to live as you 
do?” he said dryly. “I know enough 
about the cost of things to realize that 
you couldn’t dress as you do on a small 
salary or keep up with the kind of peo- 
ple whose society you frequent.” 

She shivered as if with cold. It was 
a new Andrew Pemberton who faced 
her, cold and cynical. 

“It is such a temptation to buy pretty 
things when you're always in the midst 
of them,” she returned tremulously. 
“But I’m going to turn over a new leaf 
in the future. I thought that you 
wouldn’t mind helping me.” 

He found it hard to combat the plead- 
ing in her voice, harder still to break the 
spell of big, wide eyes, holding shadows 
of pain. He must remember in the fu- 
ture that she was the same as other girls 
who lived for the moment, as dazzled 
by pleasure as a moth by a flame. 

Without another word he went to his 
desk, and picking up his check book, 
wrote out a check for the amount. He 
was returning with it when a rather 
high-pitched voice in the hall broke the 
silence. 

“All right, Smithers, we'll go into the 
study to Mr. Pemberton.” 

The door opened and an elderly 
woman entered. With her was a girl of 
about Gilian’s age, dark and languorous 
in her loveliness, exquisitely dressed in 
a gown that glinted like pale gold as she 
moved and seemed to light up the clear 
olive face, the startling contrast of eyes 
that were purply-blue and a mouth that 
was deeply, darkly red. 

“Mrs. Gray—Alys.” 

Gilian watched the man she loved 
greet them. 

Was it her imagination or was there 
really a dark shadow upon his face, em- 
barrassment in his manner? 

“T always love to come into this 
room,” the elder woman was saying. “I 
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tell Alys that she must paint it for me 
when you two are married. You love 
painting interiors, don’t you, darling?” 

For a second everything went dark to 
Gilian. Suddenly it was quite plain why 
Andrew Pemberton had shown no pleas- 
ure at seeing her, why he had spoken to 
her with that hint of harshness in his 
tone. 

He had taken her into that room so 
that the girl he loved should not see her 
—the girl he was to marry! 

Tender words and passionate kisses 
had meant nothing to him—he had been 
a rich man amusing himself with a poor 
girl. 

Her anguished gaze went again to the 
little group by the door, rested on the 
third finger of the other girl’s left hand, 
upon which flashed a diamond ring. At 
that moment the eyes, like purple violets, 
caught sight of her in the deep chair. 
With a queer expression in them they 
went from her to the check that the man 
she was to marry held in his hand. 

Andrew Pemberton saw that curious 
look, and, turning confusedly from one 
to the other, said with studied uncon- 
cern: 

“This young lady is my secretary, 
Alys. She has come on a matter of 
business that must be attended to at 
once.” 

“Oh, I am so sorry we have inter- 
rupted you,” Mrs. Gray hastened to say. 
“But I never expected you to be en- 
gaged at dinner time. Come, Alys, we 
will wait in the drawing-room until An- 
drew has finished his business.” 

As the door closed upon them, Gilian 
sprang from the chair. 

At that moment she felt that she hated 
the man before her, goaded by the 
shameful knowledge that when she had 
lain in his arms, yielding her lips to 
kisses that had awakened in her the pas- 
sion of first love, he had been engaged 
to another girl, that what had been so 
real, so sweet, so sacred to her had been 
nothing but amusement to him. 
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“Why did you say that I was your 
secretary?” she demanded. 

He hesitated before he replied. 

“TI had to account for your presence 
here somehow,” he returned. 

His answer enraged her the more. 
He was ashamed of her and that had 
been the reason, she told herself furi- 
ously. She was a girl to kiss, to flirt 
with in odd moments, but not fit to meet 
the girl he loved. 

“T suppose you were ashamed to say 
that I was a friend?” she retorted. 

“Gilian, how can you think such a 
thing?” he protested swiftly. “You 
know that it is not that. She—Alys— 
might not have understood.” 

The gray eyes smoldered dangerously. 

“What might she not have under- 
stood?” she demanded. 

“You make it very difficult.” His 
voice sounded hollow. “You must know 
that she would have thought it odd to 
find you here, that it would have been 
awkward to explain 

“T realize now what you are,” Gilian 
interrupted stormily. ‘A man without 
one grain of honor, one shred of loyalty. 
Nothing matters but your own pleasure. 
I could kill myself that I have ever 
gratified it. I could die of shame when 
I think of those hateful kisses.” 

He clenched his hands as he listened 
to her, fighting an almost overwhelming 
desire to press his lips once more to that 
mouth that taunted him. 

Hateful kisses! 

Against his will his blood raced at the 
thought of them. 

He could feel again clinging arms, 
uplifted lips sweet as rose petals in 
kisses that had made him forget honor, 
everything but a girl who had seemed 
to quiver with love but now derided 
him. 

“You cannot complain,” he retorted 
in answering fury. “I have given you 
all the things that girls like you desire, 
a good time—money.” 

She turned white at his words. 
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So that was what he thought of her! 
She had heard the truth at last. 

Money! 

The word danced before her. The 
ten-dollar bill he had once offered her, 
the check upon the table. It was to get 
flimsy scraps of paper like that that he 
thought she had yielded him her lips. 

She was glad that she knew what he 
thought. Jt was better that he should 
not know the truth, that he should never 
guess that all she had received for lost 
dreams was a broken heart. 

“Tt is amusing to hear you talk of 
girls like me,” she retorted. “We have 
only one name for men like you, and 
that is cad. There is no excuse for 
your conduct. You are not starved of 
pleasure. All the good things of life 
are yours. Yet to satisfy a whim you 
betray the girl you love, the girl you 
are to marry, who is waiting for you in 
another room. You think that I am out 
for money, but not all the gold in the 
world would tempt me to ever spend an- 
other hour with you.” 

The scorn in her voice was like a 
lash. 

“Yet you were willing enough to sell 
your kisses to me once,” he cried. 

“Tt is a lie!” In the words was a 
furious resentment. “I thought you 
were a different man from what you 
are. Now I hate and despise you with 
all my heart.” 

He drew nearer to her, his face pale, 
his eyes dark with pain. 

“Go!” he said in a voice that had an 
odd strangled sound in it. “Here is 
your hat; your money is on the table.” 

She snatched her hat from him and, 
picking up the check from the table, 
walked mechanically to the door. But 
before she could reach it, yielding to an 
impulse for which he hated himself, he 
seized her in his arms and kissed her. 

“It will be hard to forget you,” he 
said, a throb in his voice. 

She freed one hand and struck him in 
the face. She would rather he had 


parted from her in anger than call up 
with kisses the old passion and the old 
pain. 

“Your words and your kisses are an 
intolerable insult,” she cried vehemently 
as he released her. “I have only one 
wish and that is to forget you. You 
will be to me nothing but a shameful 
memory. As for your money—this is 
what I think of it.” 

She tore the check into tiny pieces as 
she spoke and threw them at his feet. 

The next moment the door had closed 
upon her and he was alone. 


Gilian leaned against one of the 
stands in the dress department. 

It was two days since she had gone 
to the house of the man she loved, and 
every time she thought of it her heart 
filled with anger and pain. 

It seemed to her that life gave noth- 
ing to her but disillusionment and hu- 
miliation. 

She owed money that she could not 
repay. Wanda Sinclair, the only girl in 
the shop who had ever been kind to her, 
was furious that she had not returned 
the three hundred dollars she had loaned 
her, and had quarreled with her. 

Why couldn’t she have been born rich 
like Alys Gray?—Gilian asked herself 
rebelliously, her eyes fixed on the heavy 
raindrops that were running down the 
windowpane. She had everything in 
life that was worth having—money, 
beauty and love. The good things of 
life came to her as a matter of course, 
and she never knew what it meant to be 
hungry for a good time. 

“The manager wants to see you at 
once.” 

_Gilian started at the sound of a voice 
at her elbow and, pulling herself to- 
gether, turned toward the elevator that 
would take her to the manager’s office, 
wondering apprehensively why he 
wanted to see her. 

A brusque “Come in!” answered her 
timid knock on the glass door. The 
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manager was seated at his desk, his face 
grimmer than usual, his horn-rimmed 
spectacles pushed back. 

“You sent for me?” she hazarded 
nervously, for there was something in 
that uncompromising figure that dis- 
concerted her. 

“Yes.” He fixed her with his keen 
eyes before he went on. “You are no 


doubt aware that we have been missing 
money and that, until we have found the 
thief, every one is more or less under 
suspicion.” 

She met his gaze with the startled 
loveliness of hers. 

“You don’t think that I know any- 
thing about it?” 

He shrugged his shoulders and made 





“Your words and your kisses are an intolerable insult,” she cried 


vehenrently. 


“I have only one wish and that is to forget you.” 
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a wide gesture with his hands that might 
mean anything, 

“There is a question I’ want to put to 
you. Have you any other means. besides 
the salary you earn. here?” 

Her surprise deepened. She was an- 
noyed to feel the color coming and going 
in her cheeks. 

“No—!. ”» 

He stopped her. 

“Yet I understand that you have been 
buying expensive clothes lately, a dress 
from this establishment, for example, 
that must be quite beyond your means? 
How do you manage to pay for these 
extravagances out of your salary?” 

Gilian grasped the edge of the table 
to steady herself, feeling the blood drain 
from her face, aware that she could not 
answer that question. If she told this 
man that she had borrowed money from 
Wanda Sinclair and bought her things 
out of that, her friend might be sus- 
pected of the theft. 

“Well, what have you to say?” 

“T’ve nothing to say.” The words 
came from her trembling lips in a whis- 
per. “But I swear I’ve never taken any 
money that did not belong to me.” 

A grim smile crossed the manager’s 
face. 

“Tt is unfortunate for you that the 
thefts coincide with your new clothes 
for which you are unable to account. In 
the circumstances I shall be compelled 
to dispense with your services.’’ 

A sharp cry broke from. her. 

“You mean that I am discharged? 
That you think that T am the thief? 
That I really stole the money ?” 

“T make no direct accusation. But 
your inability. to account for your recent 
extravagances give me no other alterna- 
tive but to dismiss you. You will be 
paid one week’s salary and there will be 
no prosecution,” the dry voice went an, 
taking no notice of her interruption. 

How she got out of the office Gilian 
never knew. Like’a blind thing she 
groped her way to the stairs and stum- 
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bled down them, colliding with Wanda 
Sinclair: in the hall. 

The other girl was passing on when 
something in Gilian’s face made her 
pause. 

“Hello!” she said. ‘What is the mat- 
ter with you? Are you ill?” 

“Tt is not that,” she gasped, “I’ve been 
fired. The manager thinks I’m the thief 
and I can’t prove my innocence:” 

Wanda Sinclair grasped her arm. 

“Whatever makes him suspeet you?” 

“The clothes I bought,’ answered 
Gilian. 

“You didn’t tell him that I loaned you 
the money ?” asked the: other. 

In her distress Gilian did not notice 
the eagerness in her friend’s voice. 

“No, I thought it might get you in 
trouble. Wanda, I don’t know what 
to do. I’ll never get another:plaee now.” 

“Nonsense!” the other broke in cheer- 
fully. “I'll see you through. You must 
give notice at once to your landlady and 
come and live with me until you find 
something.” 

The unexpected sympathy was like a 
light in the darkness and Giliatr looked 
up gratefully into the other’s face: 

“Tt is awfully good of you, Wanda.” 

The other girl gave an odd laugh. 

“T’m not the sort to leave a friend 
stranded,” she said. “Pack up and 
move in with me right away.” 


Gilian sat in a corner of the couch, 
thankful that Wanda Sinclair had: gone 
out and that she was alone. 

She had been in the apartment for 
several weeks and every day she hated 
more and more the hectic nights spent 
in it and Wanda’s friends. 

The ringing of the bell interrupted 
her thoughts, but she determined not to 
take any notice of it. But the ringing 
went on so incessantly that at last she 
sprang to her feet in desperation and, 
going to the door, opened it. 

Rupert Clavering, a middle-aged man 
who was a constant visitor to the apart- 
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ment, stood waiting. He was a man 
whom she destested because he had sin- 
gled her out for his attentions. 

Under his arm he held a florist’s box. 

“Good evening,” he said in his suavest 
tones. “I was afraid there was nobody 
in. I have brought you a few roses, if 
you will accept them.” 

He followed her into the sitting room 
and sat down, watching her with small, 
twinkling eyes while she arranged the 
flowers in a bowl. 

“T’'d love to take you away from the 
city and put roses in your cheeks as well 
as in your hands,” he said. 

A shadow of annoyance crossed Gil- 
ian’s face, and her heart began to beat 
uneasily. 

“I shall regret that I have permitted 
you to come in if you say such things,” 
she protested. 

To her consternation he got up and 
crossed over to her. 

“There is more than that I want to 
say,” he said, a curious shake in his 
voice. “Something I’ve longed to ask 
you ever since you first looked at me 
with those fascinating gray eyes of 
yours.” 

She stirred impatiently, beginning to 
feel angry. 

“T dislike compliments intensely and I 
refuse to listen to them,” she said 
irritably. 

“T’m speaking the truth,” he returned. 
“T’ve never met any one who appeals to 
me as you do. You're different from 
the rest of them. And I’ve come to- 
night to ask you to marry me.” 

Gilian turned upon him swiftly. His 
face was twitching and there was an ex- 
pression in his eyes that frightened her. 
He made a grab for one of her hands, 
but she avoided him. 

“Don’t touch me!” she exclaimed, a 
shudder running over her. “You cannot 
know what you are saying.” 

“T was never more serious in my life,” 
he retorted quickly. “Haven’t I shown 
you how much I admire you? I made 


up my mind to get you from <he begin- 
ning. This kind of existence is not good 
enough for you. I’m offering to take 
you away from it, to give you a beautiful 
home and everything that a girl wants.” 

As he spoke he drew nearer to her 
and, before she could stop him, he had 
seized her in his arms and was trying to 
find her lips. White with fury, Gilian 
wrenched herself free. 

“Tf you dare to come near me again 
I will scream for help,” she cried storm- 
ily. “I don’t want to marry you or any 
man. You are less than nothing to me. 
Go!” 

She went to the door and flung it 
open. For a moment he stood looking 
at her in baffled passion and sheer 
amazement. But there was something 
in the slim, vibrant figure, in the light 
in the wide gray eyes that awed him. 

Muttering to himself, he picked up his 
hat and went out. 

When the outer door had slammed 
upon him, Gilian threw herself down 
upon the couch, shaking with dry sobs. 

Wanda Sinclair was surprised to find 
her still on the couch when she came in. 

“Hello, Gillyflower!” she said in her 
old cheery way. “I thought you were 
going to bed early.” 

Gilian started up at the sound of her 
voice. She thought her friend looked 
excited and that her eyes were brighter 
than usual. 

“So I was. But Rupert Clavering 
came. He wanted me to marry him,” 
explained Gilian. 

Wanda Sinclair surveyed her with 
pleased surprise. 

“That was a piece of good luck. I 
hope you accepted him.” 


“Luck!” Gilian echoed the word de- 
risively. “I hate the man, and I told 
him so.” 


The other’s expression changed to 
blank amazement. 

“You must be mad. You don’t mean 
to say that you are still thinking about 
Andrew Pemberton?” 
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“Don’t touch me!” she exclaimed, a shudder running over her. 
ge 
“You cannot know what you are saying.” 


“No,” Gilian cried passionately. “TI 
hate him more than I hate the other.” 

“You're a queer fish. Love or hate, 
what does it matter? Rupert Clavering 
is rich and that is the main thing. He is 
no worse than Jimmy Covell, and to- 
night I’ve promised to marry him.” 

Into Gilian’s mind flashed a vision of 
a thin, slight man with a flabby face. 


“Wanda, you don’t mean to say that 
you are going to marry him?” she 
gasped. “You can’t love him.” 

“Love?” the other repeated. “You 
make me laugh. What has that to do 
with it? I was glad of the chance. 
Girls who have nothing must use their 
wits to secure rich husbands. Jimmy 
Covell is quite a good catch for myself.” 
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Gilian looked at her in horror, realiz- 
ing for the first time her true nature. 
Her gaze went slowly from the shim- 
mering gown of gold tissue to the 
rouged cheeks and lips, the bold eyes. 

So that was the meaning of the ex- 
pensive clothes, and the exotic apart- 
ment, the hard, cynical faces, the too 
wise eyes, the everlasting gayety. 
Wanda Sinclair and her friends were all 
out for the same thing—to snare a rich 
man into marriage. 5 

Gilian’s heart throbbed with shame. 
It was in that set that Andrew Pember- 
ton had first met her, and that was what 
he would have thought of her. 

Sick with shame, she went into her 
bedroom. Switching on the light, she 
caught sight of the black bag that 
Wanda Sinclair carried to the shop lying 
on the bed. In her agitation she did not 
notice that the clasp was unfastened, and 
as she picked it up carelessly a cash bag 
fell out with a flutter of bills. 

As she stooped to pick them up her 
eyes fell upon the name of her old firm 
stamped upon the cash bag, and her eyes 
suddenly dilated with horror. 

Like one in a trance she stood gazing 
at the telltale bag, the scattered money. 
Theré was no mistaking that evidence. 

It was Wanda Sinclair who was the 
thief, and she had allowed her to be dis- 
missed from the shop under suspicion. 
The three hundred dollars she had been 
persuaded to borrow must have been 
stolen, too. 

With a gasp of horror Gilian buried 
her face in her hands. She would not 
stay in that apartment another day. 


Gilian dragged herself wearily along 
the street, feeling faint with the heat and 
from want of food. 

It was several weeks since she had 
crept at dawn from Wanda Sinclair’s 
apartment after she had discovered the 
truth. Without references she had 
found it impossible to get any employ- 
ment. 


There were times when Gilian felt 
that the struggle was too much for her, 
and that desperation and hunger would 
drive her back to Wanda Sinclair, per- 
haps even into the hateful arms of Ru- 
pert Clavering. 

Not noticing where her steps were 
leading her, she stopped suddenly on the 
outskirts of a crowd around the entrance 
to a church, a gay, laughing crowd, com- 
posed mostly of young girls like herself, 
who were evidently waiting for a wed- 
ding. She could see the red carpet lead- 
ing down from the heavy church door 
to the curb. 

She had stepped off the pavement 
when a policeman pressed her back. He 
was making way for a car that was ar- 
riving, and she found herself in the 
front row of the waiting crowd. 

There was a murmur of admiration 
when the car door was thrown open and, 
with the glitter of white slippers, the 
bride stepped out, shimmering like silver 
in the sunlight. 

Gilian’s eyes went to her face and 
then a strangled cry of recognition 
broke from her. 

It was Alys Gray, her olive face 
wreathed in smiles, her violet eyes shin- 
ing with happiness, her crimson lips en- 
chantingly curved—Alys Gray! 

Gilian repeated the name to herself 
and her heart seemed to stop beating as 
the full significance of it rushed over 
her. 

It was not only Alys Gray’s wedding 
she was watching, but Andrew Pember- 
ton’s as well. 

She still loved the man who in a few 
minutes would be married to another 
girl—to that radiant lovely girl in glis- 
tening white who was moving along the 
red carpet to happiness. 

The crowd was pressing toward the 
church door, and she followed it, filled 
with a sudden wild desire to see the man 
she loved married, the last act in her 
pitiful tragedy. She managed to slip 
into a back pew, conscious of the throb- 
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bing of music, of the soft sheen of the 
delicate pink of the bridesmaids’ gowns, 
like a rosy mist out of which came a 
white figure moving to where love was 
waiting. 

Gilian’s eyes went to the golden gleam 
of the altar, the pale shimmer of lilies. 
Then suddenly she saw some one tall 
and broad step forward to meet his 
bride, and something seemed to snap in 
her. 

Everything went around and around 
in a black haze. The ground was slip- 
ping from beneath her feet. She would 
have fallen if a man had not suddenly 
caught her. 

When she opened her eyes again, Gil- 
ian found herself lying on a couch in a 
luxurious room that held the scent of 
roses, and a woman was bending over 
her. 

“Where am I?” she murmured 
faintly. “What happened ?” 

“You fainted and the master brought 
you here. But you are all right now,” 
the woman said soothingly. “Don’t 
worry about anything.” 

Gilian looked around vaguely with the 
curious sensation that she was dreaming. 
The room with its golden carpet and 
flower-filled vases was oddly familiar to 
her. : 

She did not notice the woman slipping 
away, because her eyes were upon a fig- 
ure that was rising out of one of the 
deep armchairs. Andrew Pemberton, 
her love, coming toward her as he so 
often did in dreams, with his dark, glow- 
ing eyes, and his tender, smiling month, 
and he was saying her name with the 
old throb in his voice that had always 
thrilled her. 

“Gilian !” 

She raised herself upon her elbow 
with an answering smile upon her lips. 
With a little quiver of joy she put out 
her fingers to touch his sleeve. Then, 
as a warm, firm clasp closed over them, 
she sprang up with a cry. 

“Andrew !” 


“Yes, tt is I. I caught you in the 
church when you fainted. Don’t you 
rementber ?” 

She sank back upon the cushions with 
alow moan. Yes, she remembered. It 
was just a dream, the luxurious room 
with its scent of roses, the loved face, 
the voice that thrilled. 

Andrew Pemberton was married! 

Then suddenly she sprang up again, 
pushing back the hair from her brow in 
sheer bewilderment, wondering if she 
had gone mad, for the man she loved 
was still beside her, his face pale, his lips 
twitching with emotion. 

“You caught me? But it couldn’t 
have been you. You were at the altar. 
You were getting married.” 

“I was close to you. My dear, did 
you think that it was I who was marry- 
ing Alys?” 

He fell upon his knees beside her. 

“Gilian,” he whispered. “Did you 
care?” 

She tried to turn her head aside, but 
he held her firmly. A delicate pink flush 
rose enchantingly from cheek to brow. 
Very faintly she moved her lips. 

“Why do you want to know?” she 
asked softly. 

“Because it means all the world to 
me,” he said. “There is a great deal to 
explain. I was a brute. But love must 
be my excuse. I loved you all along, al- 
though I fought my love, believing you 
to be unworthy. But when you tore up 
that check I realized my mistake. I 
broke off my engagement to Alys, know- 
ing that it meant no more to her than it 
did to me. Ever since, I have been 
searching everywhere for you. Now 
that I have found you, I shall never let 
you go.” 

He gathered her to him, kissing her 
until she lay breathless and exhausted 
in the arms for which she had so often 
longed. 

In the warm shelter of them she told 
him everything, of her craving for a 
little joy and beautiful clothes, of the 
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money she had borrowed from Wanda 
Sinclair, and of her dismissal from the 
shop. She told him of how she had 
stolen away from Wanda Sinclair’s 
apartment after she had learned the 
truth, braving starvation rather than 
live in it any longer, of her weary and 
futile tramp after work, of her love for 
him that was breaking her heart. 


“I don’t think I should have had the 
strength to go on any longer,” she fin- 
ished, a sob in her throat. 

“It is always darkest before dawn,” 
he whispered softly. “Let us forget the 
shadows, and only remember that love 
will light all the happy years that stretch 
before us,” he added as he bent to crush 
her lips beneath his own. 





FOR LOVE 


FoR love, the lips must never spare their giving 
Whether in silver night or golden day— 
For in that moment while the kiss is living 
They speak more love than words can ever say! 


For love, the eyes must always glow with caring 
Down in their depths where human fires start ; 
Within them faith and hunger, joy and sharing, 
Are messengers come straightway from the heart! 


For love, the arms must ever be infolding, 
Guarding and warding for their dearest one, 

Leading and guiding, shielding and upholding 
The beauty of the blessed prize they’ve won! 


For love, the heart must open like a flower, 
Drink of the sun and give the winds its scent— 
And in this fashion, through its golden hour, 
Become life’s jewel and love’s own sacrament! 


Bert CoOKSLEY. 








Love Among The Hunters 


By W. Carey Wonderly 


ROBYNA, had she cared to, might 

have married Joe King and made 
her choice between an apartment up- 
town and a bungalow in a New Jersey 
suburb. Joe was head bookkeeper for 
Kenneth Kimberly & Co., the type of 
young man that is known as steady. 
Robyna would have been reasonably 
sure of his affections and pay envelope. 
But she felt that she wanted something 
more than just the quiet life of a 
suburban housewife; she wanted ro- 
mance, 

“You mean you want a movie career,” 
laughed Elsie Wakeman, one lunch hour 
as the girls discussed their schemes and 
dreams in the company’s cafeteria. 
“Well, dream on, fair one. I’d be satis- 


fied to settle down forever and a day— 
if the party of the second part was that 
fascinating Kim Garrett. You can 
have all the movie stars in captivity; 
give me Kim. I—TI like his looks.” 

Robyna’s long, dark lashes demureiy 
covered her telltale dancing eyes. “Be 
a little modest, Elsie,” she said. “I 
know of lots of millionaires, too, but I 
don’t even hope to marry them.” 

“T want you to know,” cried Miss 
Wakeman indignantly, “that it’s no 
more of a pipe dream for me to think 
of Kim Garrett than it is for you to 
waste your time mooning over Holly- 
wood.” 

“Yes, I suppose one is about as re- 
mote as the other,” sighed Robyna. 
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Then a newspaper announced a pop- 
ularity contest which was to give the 
winner a six months’ moving-picture 
contract, and it looked all at once as if 
Bobbie stood a better chance than El- 
sie of seeing her dreams come true. For 
Elsie had never even met Kim Gar- 
rett. He was old Kimberly’s favorite 
nephew, a globe-trotter and social fig- 
ure, who was more widely known in 
fashionable sporting circles than in the 
business world. Newspaper gossip had 
endeared Kim to Elsie Wakeman, and 
there wasn’t a girl in his uncle’s office 
who wasn’t intrigued by the young 
man’s very name. Kimberly Garrett 
was a bit of a hero and a bit of an 
idler, but he was their ideal just the 
same. 

“Now if I were only Mrs. K. G, 
think how I could help you with your 
movie career,” giggled Elsie, over their 
luncheon of salad and éclairs. 

“Yes, if you were—think how easy it 
would be to forget me!” Robyna 
chuckled. 

She was a slender, vivid girl, as 
wholesome as ripe strawberries, and at 
the same time as modern as to-morrow’s 
newspaper. Her hair was bright chest- 
nut, a shade that was at once the despair 
and envy of every girl at Kimberly’s, 
while her eyes were brown. There 
were more beautiful girls in the office, 
yet it was generally understood from the 
very beginning of the contest that if 
any one there were to win first prize, 
that girl would undoubtedly turn out 
to be Bobbie Mason. 

And so they went to work with a will, 
collecting coupons from the newspapers 
and sending them in with Robyna’s 
name. For her friends were proud of 
Bobbie’s smart appearance. She was 
clever, too. Elsie whispered that Mrs. 
Mason had been a society girl in Vir- 
ginia before her marriage to Robyna’s 
father. The daughter had an air about 
her; she was charming, and friendly, 
and different. 


“You know,” Joe King said to Elsie 
Wakeman after closing hour, “I think 
all this about nominating Robyna for 
the movie contest is the biggest non- 
sense in the world. She won’t get my 


votes; that’s certain. Why, what 
would Bobbie Mason do in the movies, 
anyway ?” 


“Why not give her a chance and see?” 
Elsie cautiously suggested. 

“You haven’t entered your name in 
the contest,” he ventured, frowning 
discontentedly. 

“But what could I do? Don’t be a 
dog in the manger, Joe. It won’t help 
your cause any, and it won’t keep Ro- 
byna from winning, either. Give Bob- 
bie her chance.” 

It was a red-letter day among the 
employees of Kenneth Kimberly & Co., 
when the newspaper appeared on the 
street with the screaming headlines 
which told a more or less interested 
world that Miss Robyna Mason had 
captured first honors in the recent con- 
test. Miss Mason was to be awarded a 
six months’ picture contract with Su- 
perba at a salary of one hundred dol- 
lars a week. If the prize winner made 
good in that time, she was to be re- 
warded further. 

There was no doubt in the Kimberly 
office that Bobbie would make good. 
Even Joe King admitted it grudgingly 
at last. 

“You have everything, honey,” de- 
clared Elsie Wakeman. “Everything, 
that is, but the kitchen stove. I wish 
I’d get my man as easily as you carried 
off first prize. Remember, if I don’t 
make good in the matrimonial race, I’m 
to be your private secretary, Bobbie. 
Secretary to a movie queen—well, I 
might do worse at that.” 

“So might I, having you for a friend, 
Elsie,” nodded Robyna. 

The company gave Robyna a check 
for two hundred dollars and a big 
dance, and it was intimated that she 
could resume her duties at some future 
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uate if she so desired. That looked as 
if Kimberly were dubious as to her 
success in pictures. The thought al- 
most spoiled the dance for Bobbie, yet 
it was as nothing compared with what 
Joe King said to her. 

They had been dancing, and suddenly 
Joe had drawn her out on a little bal- 
cony and tried to kiss her. Bobbie was 
far from being old-fashioned, but she 
couldn’t lightly give her lips to a man 
who meant absolutely nothing to her. 
She pulled away. 

Joe was furious. “You'll go out to 
Holtywood and the game will spoil you 
—rub the bloom from you, Bobbie!” 
he blazed. “When pictures are through 
with you, they’ll ship you home, and,” 
he finished triumphantly, “nobody will 
want to marry you then.” 

Robyna had to laugh to keep from 
crying. The uncertainty of the last few 
weeks had left her nerves on edge, and 
while the damce was wonderful, the ex- 
citement of it all made her light-headed 
and very tired. On top of that, Joe 
King’s insulting speech about finished 
her 


Her laughter bordered dangerously 
on hysteria. “One thing is certain,” 
she told him, “I’ll never come whining 
back to you. Why, who do you thing 
you are, Joe? Kim Garret, at least!” 

Kim, with the gay traditions built up 
around him, stood for so much in the 
lives of the girls at Kimberly & Co. 
Elsie Wakeman wasn’t the only girl who 
dreamed of him. Bobbie hoped that 
Joe was properly rebuked, and she was 
even a little glad when the orchestra 
struck up “Home, Sweet Home,” and 
she knew that the dance was at an end. 

“You've all been simply wonderful!” 
she told the girls and men who crowded 
around her. “I know I’d never have 
won the prize without your help. Now 
I’m going to work hard and try to 
make you proud of me. Perhaps I'll 
never be a star, but I’ll always feel 
that you’re all my friends.” 


“Good luck, Bobbie!” they cried, as 
she ran, misty-eyed, from the hall. 

She was alone as she started home. 
That was the way she wanted it, of 
course. The new life beckoned so al- 
luringly that Robyna felt she could find 
no time for boys or for love. 

Instead of being sent to Hollywood 
at once, Bobbie Mason was told to re- 
port for work on Long Island, where 
Superba was making a picture in their 
Eastern studio. Her screen tests had 
turned out exceedingly well, and her 
voice, while untrained for stage pur- 
poses, registered clear and strong. A 
capable, painstaking director could have 
achieved excellent resylts with the strik- 
ing and intelligent Robyna. 

Ivan North, a well-known actor, was 
the star of the talkie under way, and 
while Bobbie hadn't dreamed of being 
his leading lady, she did expect some- 
thing better than was handed her. For 
the prize winner was relegated to the 
mob scenes and put to work with the 
extra girls and men. She was atmos- 
phere, nothing more. 

“You've got to learn this business 
first,” growled an assistant, when she 
approached him for an explanation. 
“You're an amateur, aren’t you?” 

Robyna was teo proud to complain 
to the sponsors of the contest. Prob- 
ably they wouldn’t have cared anyway. 
The whole scheme had been a publicity 
stunt for the newspaper and the studio. 
The hundred-dollar salary was cheap 
enough in return for the large amount 
of advertising they had received. 

“Can you swim, dance, ride a horse, 
drive a car?” a long, lean, callow youth 
snapped at Robyna. 

She answered “Yes,” and he wrote it 
down in a book. But Robyna would 
have answered “Yes” if he had asked 
her if she could fly to Europe and back. 
Well, she could dance and swim—a iit- 
tle. But she hoped sincerely that the 
director wouldn’t put her to the test. 

However, there was no water stuff 
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for to-day. The script called for a fox 
hunt, and before Bobbie knew it, she 
was made up and dressed in smart rid- 
ing clothes, ready to mount her horse. 
Certainly she had told the callow young 
man that she could ride, but who would 
have supposed he was going to take her 
casual answer so literally? 

“Joe King’s trying to jinx me,” Bob- 
bie thought, as she stood beside her 
mount, weak-kneed, waiting for the 
groom to help her up in the saddle. 

The thought of King kept her dog- 
gedly at her job. She’d never go back 
—never! And she recalled what he had 
said the night of her dance—that no 
one would want to marry her when pic- 
tures were through with her. 

Well, pictures weren’t through with 
her yet. She was game; she was stick- 
ing. She’d keep well in the background, 
and if the horse guessed that she had 
never sat in a saddle before, perhaps 
he’d be nice and never tell. 

There were a number of scenes to be 
made with the principal actors, and dur- 
ing those sequences Bobbie and the 
other extras kept perfectly still on their 
horses. It gave her a chance to he- 
come accustomed to the horse, and she 
told herself that everything was go- 
ing beautifully. Then came the shoot- 
ing of the chase itself, with dogs bark- 
ing, horns sounding, and all the pic- 
turesque details of the fox hunt, and 
Bobbie noticed suddenly that far from 
being a docile old pet, her mount ap- 
peared to know what it was all about, 
and was eager to be off. She patted his 
sleek neck and talked to him in a sooth- 
ing tone as she saw the others doing, 
but she realized that if she escaped with 
her life, she’d be extremely lucky. 

It made a brilliant scene, however, 
and Robyna half forgot her fears in 
watching what was going on around her. 
The chase led through a magnificent 
Long Island estate of forests and 
streams, and neither time nor money 
was spared to secure a striking picture 


of hunting life. The extra girls looked 
capable and charming; the men were 
good looking and as proficient as cow- 
punchers. Everything and everybody 
but Bobbie was exactly right. 

At last they were ready, with half a 
dozen cameras concealed along the 
route to photograph the hunters at 
various stages of the chase. Of course, 
the principal actors were the most im- 
portant figures in the drama, but the 
director had planned to use the extras 
to give color and atmosphere to the 
scenes, and there was no escape for 
Bobbie. Unless she confessed every- 
thing, she must ride forth on her hunter 
with the others—or at least until she 
fell off. 

In the first flush of enthusiasm for 
her work, however, Robyna quite for- 
got her fears. She was like her horse, 
suddenly awakened from a dream by 
the sound of the hunter’s horn. It was 
a perfect morning, with just the sug- 
gestion of frost in the air. Men 
shouted and girls laughed as they sent 
their mounts after the imaginary fox. 
Although she had planned to hang back 
and bring up the rear, Bobbie found 
herself caught in the middle of the 
field and was carried along with the rest 
of them, racing neck and neck with two 
of the boldest spirits. 

Across a long, level field Robyna’s 
hunter galloped easily with his fair de- 
ceiving rider deciding that horseback 
riding wasn’t so difficult after all. Then 
the stone fence loomed up directly 
ahead, and Bobbie clutched wildly at 
the reins, hastily changing her tune. 
The others took the obstacle at a merry 
clip, and Bobbie was forced to follow. 
Luck was with her; she got over safely. 
But no one had told her that hunting 
included such circus stunts as that! 

Of course, there were other fences; 
there were bound to be! And there 
were streams through which the horses 
waded, sometimes knee-deep. Then and 
there Robyna swore that if she ever 
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became a star, she’d see to it that there 
were no hunting scenes in her picture. 

By that time she had dropped com- 
pletely out of the chase, and was rid- 
ing along in last place, all alone. She 
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was looking for fences and figuring 
cut how best to avoid them. And then, 
quite without warning, she came upon 
a young man, very gay and handsome 
in his hunting clothes, who was sitting 


igh ney 





“I think you should have told them you couldn’t ride a horse,” Robyna 


half sighed. 


“But maybe you wanted the job, too.” 
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upon the ground just beyond a tortu- 
ous brook, with a rather surprised ex- 
pression on his tanned face. 

Startled, Bobbie was undecided for 
a moment just what to do. He looked 
almost comical sitting there. Then she 
realized that he couldn’t get up. He 
had been thrown from his horse, and 
an injured ankle prevented his stand- 
ing erect. As for his hunter, the ani- 
mal had wandered off, and was nibbling 
grass in an adjacent meadow. 

“What happened?” asked Bobbie, 
feeling that she was expected to say 
something. 

“Perhaps you'd better talk to my 
horse about that,’ answered the young 
man. “It’s a very painful subject. 
Really, I should apologize for letting 
you find me like this, but—here I am.” 

*“Oh, don’t apologize,’ Bobbie said 
hastily. “I understand perfectly. I 
was just saying to myself that if I’m 
ever a star, I shan’t ask my company 
to expose themselves to such danger 
and. ue 

She choked; she was trying to climb 
down out of the saddle and found the 
distance as high as a skyscraper. One 
daintily shod foot just couldn’t find 
solid earth. She pointed her toes, and 
made wide circles, and was conscious of 
the injured man’s gaze. Finally in 
desperation she let go, and fell all of 
six inches. 

“This is a strange hunter,” she re- 
marked with great dignity, putting the 
blame on the horse. 

The young man’s eyes twinkled, but 
his voice was even and respectful. 

“T, too, had never ridden that par- 
ticular horse before. He won’t coine 
near me when I call him, and I can’t 
stand on this ankle.” 

“What can I do?” queried Robyna, 
distressed at his plight. 

“You can get that—that darling 
horse, if you will.’ The adjective 
fairly burst from his lips, and showed 
all his white, even teeth in a grin. 





Bobbie would just as cheerfully have 
gone to bring back an African lion. 
Really, there was more to this picture 
business than making personal appear- 
ances and granting interviews. 

“T think you should have told them 
you couldn’t ride a horse,” Robyna half 
sighed. “But maybe you wanted the 
job, too.” 

He watched her approach the peace- 
fully grazing chestnut and grab at his 
reins as if she were grabbing for the 
brass ring on a merry-go-round. But 
she was very decorative, more than 
merely pretty. She made a stunning 
picture in her riding clothes, and quickly 
he decided that getting out of this mess 
was going to take him just as long as 
he could possibly stretch it out. 

Bobbie returned with his wayward 
mount, a little proudly, for he had come 
with her quietly enough. 

“You should have told them,” she 
said reproachfully. “Why, you might 
have been killed! How did it hap- 
pen!” 

“Oh, I was simply thinking of other 
things,” he smiled, his thought at the 
moment all for her. 

“T detest fences and streams, myself,” 
Robyna confessed. “Or—I don’t, either. 
I’m afraid of them. It’s only my good 
fortune which kept me from falling off 
my horse, too. Frankly, I’ve never rid- 
den a horse before.” 

“And to-day ?” 

Robyna sighed wearily. 

“Well, I was engaged for this pic- 
ture before I knew what was expected 
of us. I—I dared not back out. 
You’re one of the principals, aren’t 
your” 

He made an attractively boyish ges- 
ture with his hands. “Do I look the 
part ?” 

“You look like—some one,” Bobbie 
answered, with a puzzled frown. “I 
thought perhaps I’d seen you on the 
screen—or else your photograph——” 
Unwilling to sail under false colors, 
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she added quickly: “I’m just one of the 
extra girls, you krrow.” 

“So am I,” he returned promptly. 
“That is—er—one of the extra men. 
At college they called me Petie, and I 
hope we're going to be friends and that 
you'll want to call me that. As tor 
my own name ‘S 

“Please don’t tell me,” she quickly 
imtervened. ‘Then, if I don’t know it, 
and Pm questioned about this accident, 
I won’t have to say that so-and-so fell 
off his horse.” 

The young man groaned. ‘Thank 
you! Please never tell them I did,” he 
pleaded. 

“T won’t—and I can’t, if I don’t know 
your name. Oh, I do hope you won't 
lose your job—and I hope you'll be well 
enough to work to-morrow again.” 

“Tf this swelling goes down——” he 
muttered ruefully. 

“Go home and bathe it. Take a 
chance and don’t return to the studio to- 
night. I—I suppose you could say you 
were lost. If you work faithfully on 
your ankle all night, you may be able 
to report to-morrow,” Robyna added, 
looking very wise and lovely. 

Petie adored the way she worried 
about him. He began to consider ways 
and means of seeing her again. 

“Are you going to work to-morrow ?” 

“Oh, yes, I’m under contract—though 
it hasn’t hefped me much so far. But 
contract or no comntract, Ill have to be 
getting along.” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” he admitted. 

Then they looked at each other and 





hesitated. Blushing though she was, 
Robyna spoke first. 
“Tf you'll lean on me—— Let me 


help. Put your hand on my shoulder 
—that’s it. If you cam only scramble 
into the saddle and get safely home, 
then nobody need know, and your job 
will be safe. If I go back for help——” 

“Please don’t think of it.” 

Petie put his hand on her shoulder, 
and was surprised to discover how 


strong she was. Of course, he didn’t 
lean all his weight on her, although 
merely placing his foot om the ground 
was like stepping on swords. He hoped 
he wouldn't make a complete foot of 
himself by fainting. It was bad enough 
to have fallen off his horse. She'd de- 
spise him utterly. How the ankle hurt, 
but it was worth the pain because of 
her! 

Finally, up in the saddle after untold 
agony, he smiled grimly down at the 
flushed, admiring girl. 

“Tm an awful 
avowed. 

“Tf you're not the hero of this pic- 
ture, you ought to be,” Bobbie flashed 
back. “I can imagine how that hurt. 
I think you’re very brave.” 

“And I think you’re just about won- 
derful,” Petie retorted. “You're such a 
good little spert. A man couldn't have 
done more for me—thougl: thank good- 
ness you’re not a man,” he added under 
his breath. 

“T hope we'll see each other again— 
to-morrow, Petie,” said Bobbie, quickly 
averting her head. 

“Tit be there, if I have to come in a 
shroud,” he answered. Then he said 
with a wistful note: “Aren’t you go- 
ing to tell me who it is Pm to remem- 
ber in my prayers?. You haven’t fur- 
nished me with the slightest clew.” 

“Why, of course,” she said with her 
friendliest smile. “My name is Robyna 
Mason.” 

“T knew that name!” he cried sud- 
denly. 

For a moment Bobbie looked flattered 
and expectant. 

“V’ve seen you on the screen,” Petie 
added, 

She shook her head with a certain sense 
of disappointment. “This is my first 
work,” she confessed. In spite of all 
the publicity the newspaper had given 
her, she was. just a little nobody to 
him. 

“Well, there’s something familiar 


dumb-bell,” he 
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about——” He frowned, yet he could 
not explain what he meant. 

For ten minutes they rode along in 
silence, retracing their steps. In spite 
of the disappointing experience of her 
first day at work before the camera, 
Bobbie felt happier than she had been 
in a long while. Her eyes were soft 
and bright, her cheeks flushed delicately, 
and her dewy lips parted in a musing 
little smile. When they arrived at the 
crossroads, and Petie drew his horse 
up, she seemed in a dream. 

“I think you’d better go back to the 
studio alone,” he said, with more than 
friendly interest in his voice. “If we’re 
not seen together, no one can question 
you about me. And I'll be here to- 
morrow.” 

“T hope so,” smiled Bobbie. 

“There’s not the slightest doubt about 
it in my mind,” Petie returned. “I’m 
going right home now and get to work 
on the injured ankle. You know the 
way back to the Superba studio, don’t 
you? Well, you can say that you be- 
came separated from the others and re- 
turned when you saw no chance of lo- 
cating the company. That’s true,” he 
added gravely. 

They said good-by, and Robyna rode 
back to the studio, arriving nearly an 
hour before the rest of them. But the 
cameras had caught some fine shots, 
and the director was in his mellowest 
mood, with only the cheeriest words for 
every one. And Petie wasn’t missed! 
At least, nothing was said regarding his 
absence. 

Tired, sore, Bobbie returned to New 
York in the autumn twilight, just an- 
other extra girl, yet far from being de- 
jected or depressed. There was a song 
in her heart which made older people 
glance again at her radiant face. 
‘Whether she knew it or not, there was 
love in her eyes. 

For one terrible moment the next 
morning, Robyna seriously doubted if 
she would be able to report at the studio 


that day. Her muscles were stiff from 
the unaccustomed exercise. But painful 
though it was, her first thoughts were 
of Petie. His injured ankle! If he 
was incapacitated, then her courage and 
determination to stick it out and go to 
the studio were all in vain. 

For Bobbie looked eagerly forward to 
meeting Petie again. She didn’t try to 
deceive herself on that score. He was 
young and boyish and most attractive, 
and she hoped they were going to be 
good friends. “Friends” was the word 
which flashed through Bobbie’s mind, 
but she blushed vividly just the same. 

There was a lot of fun connected with 
this picture business in spite of the fact 
that she wasn’t a star. When they had 
told her she had won the contest, Ro- 
byna had visualized herself riding to the 
studio in an automobile with a uni- 
formed chauffeur. If she had expected 
the executives to make a big fuss over 
her, it hadn’t been because of conceit 
or vanity, but merely what had been 
preached in the newspaper while the 
contest was in full blast. Well, she had 
won the prize, and here she was going 
to work, hanging on a strap in the trol- 
ley, and when she arrived on the lot, 
she’d be herded away to dress with the 
extra girls. 

“Some movie queen!” Bobbie mur- 
mured to herself, but the mere joy of 
living made her smile. At least, she 
had gotten away from Joe King’s dis- 
tasteful attentions, and she had met 
Petie! 

It wasn’t until she arrived at the 
studio that Robyna discovered that they 
weren't going to make any hunting 
scenes that day. The company was told 
to be dressed for a garden party by nine 
o’clock, when busses would convey them 
to a near-by estate, where the desired 
sequences were to be made. All the 
girls were terribly excited over the op- 
portunity to wear smart and beautiful 
clothes, but Bobbie drew the nicest 
when the wardrobe mistress divined at 
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a glance her real gift for displaying the 
mew fashions. She looked cool and 
summery in a very long, high-waisted 
flowered chiffon dress, with a big hat 
and a parasol. 

“You look like the real thing,” a cun- 
ning little redhead told Bobbie admir- 
ingly. “They'll never be able to tell you 
from the week-end guests when we get 
to Seabright for the garden-party 
scenes. You're aristocratic, all right.” 

Robyna had only heard the one word: 
“Seabright.” That was the name of 
old Kenneth Kimberly’s summer home. 
It seemed like a good omen to be going 
there, although she didn’t expect to see 
K. K., or if she did, have him remember 
her. His company employed so many 
girls, and, besides, Mr. Kimberly spent 
only a few hours a day at his office. 

Seabright, Bobbie knew from pictures 
and descriptions, was a magnificent 
estate, but she was scarcely prepared 
to find anything so utterly lovely as this 
rich man’s Long Island home. There 
were guests there, but Mr. Kimberly 
had given the Superba directors permis- 
sion to shoot the necessary scenes on the 
terrace and in the garden. The actors 
weren't to go into the house, there was 
really no need for them to do so. 

Bobbie was chosen to appear in every 
scene. Also, she was paired off with 
the best-looking of the extra men. But 
that meant little to her, since he wasn’t 
Petie, and she couldn’t find him. She 
asked her partner if he knew whom she 
meant. He shook his sleek, shapely 
head. 

During the making of the scenes, 
most of Mr. Kimberly’s guests came 
out and watched the actors, commenting 
openly on what they saw and heard, just 
as if they were being entertained by 
trained animals. They were unkindly 
and critical, yet found it all very amus- 
ing. In fact, “amusing” seemed to be 
society's favorite word. A trio of 
débutantes found it highly amusing to 
watch Robyna trying to act like a lady. 


Since Bobbie was by far the prettiest, 
she was forced to suffer the most from 
criticism, 

She felt almost as uncomfortable as 
she had on the horse the day before. 
These people’s rude remarks and cyn- 
ical smiles made her self-conscious, and 
she was glad when she was temporarily 
free. She strolled into the Japanese 
garden, waiting until she was wanted 
again. 

She thought she was unobserved un: 
til a voice spoke at her elbow, and she 
turned, startled, to find that a man, one 
of the guests, had followed her. Even 
then she was only mildly provoked, not 
frightened. She wanted to be alone 
for a few minutes, to wander in the 
beautiful garden and think of yester- 
day’s happenings. 

The man, neither young nor hand- 
some, lost no time in explaining him- 
self to Robyna. He wanted her to have 
dinner with him. His friends called 
him “Biff,” and he had the fastest car 
and the biggest yacht around New York. 
From the moment he saw her, he had 
fallen hard for Bobbie. All she had 
to do was to say the word, and he’d 
show her the time of her young life. 

“Thank you,” Robyna said quietly. 
“All your invitations are declined.” 

After working two years in New 
York, she fancied she knew something 
about flirtatious men. Biff annoyed her 
like a persistent fly. 

“A little Miss Hard-to-get, aren’t 
you?” he chuckled, when she turned 
away. “Listen, honey, if I were to tell 
you my real name——” 

“Your name means nothing to me, 
and I’m not your honey,” Robyna an- 
swered. Wishing to avoid a scene, 
especially at Mr. Kimberly’s home, she 
tried to pass him and return to the ter- 
race where the company was assembled. 

But her admirer caught her by the 
shoulder with such force that he tore 
the delicate sleeve of her dress. Bob- 
bie cried more with dismay than with 
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pain. 
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“You let me believe you were an extra—an actor,’ Robyna said 
unsteadily. “You deliberately deceived me.” 


How was she to explain the 


ruined dress? Probably the Superba 
would ask her to pay for it. 

Biff took another step toward her, 
but that time his hand never touched 


her. 


Something quick and athletic 


sprang around the dwarf fir trees and 
something hard and real struck Biff on 
the point of the chin. He went sprawl- 
ing, looking every bit as surprised as 
Bobbie, for she didn’t know then that 
her gallant rescuer was Petie. 
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But when she recognized him, she ut- 
tered a low little cry of relief and went 
to him like a homing bird. Apparently 
neither one of them saw anything in- 
congruous in it until Biff began to 
chuckle evilly from his position on the 
cold stones. Then Bobbie and Petie 
separated self-consciously. 

“How’s the ankle?’ she asked, for 
something to say. 

“At least I can travel around on it,” 
he replied, smiling again. 

He was wearing his riding clothes, 
and she shook her head dolefully. 

“We're not making hunting scenes to- 
day. I suppose you arrived at the studio 
after we'd left. Wasn’t there any one 
there to tell you? I’m afraid you'll lose 
your day’s pay check for this.” 

“T dressed and went straight to the 
spot where I’d met you yesterday,” he 
confessed unblushingly. 

Robyna felt the blood rushing to her 
cheeks. “Did you?” 

“Yes. And when you didn’t show 
up, I hurried back here just in time to 
catch this—this——” 

He fairly glowered at the prostrate 
Biff, who grinned cheerfully back. 

“No hard feelings,” said Biff, pick- 
ing himself up. “I didn’t know you'd 
seen her first.” 

Bobbie’s eyes swept Petie almost anx- 
iously. “Do you—do you know— 
him?” 

“T’m afraid I do,” he replied. 

“Don’t let him fool you,” Biff called 
to Robyna. “Sure, he knows me and 
I know him, but—do you? He may be 
just Petie to his friends, but in all the 
records he’s Kimberly Garrett. I’ve 
got a sort of hunch you didn’t know.” 

No, she hadn’t known; she hadn’t 
dreamed such a thing. She looked at 
him with reproach in her eyes. Every 
bit of color had left her cheeks, and 
her face looked like marble. Old K. K.’s 
favorite nephew—and she had been so 
worried over his possible loss of a day’s 
pay! 
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“Tt wasn’t fair,” she said in a low 
voice. 

“What wasn’t fair? Oh, I got so sick 
and tired of being just Kim Garrett!” 

“You should have told me.” 

“But I told you my friends call me 
Petie, which is perfectly true!” 

“You let me believe you were an ex- 
tra—an actor,” Robyna said unsteadily. 
“Why, you wouldn’t have told me to- 
day if it hadn’t been for that man! You 
deliberately deceived me.” 

“Oh, now, Bobbie——” 

“Please don’t call me that.” 

“But I’ve thought of you as Bobbie 
—ever since yesterday,” he cried. ‘“For- 
give me. I’m not so bad, really. I was 
riding, and I fell, and you found me. 
At first you were just a pretty girl, and 
it amused me to let you think I was a 
movie actor. Then, before we said 
good-by, you were more than just a 
pretty girl, Bobbie; you were you. I 
wanted to see you again; I wanted you 
to like me—me, Petie, not Kim Garrett. 
I thought if I showed up to-day—and 
maybe for several days—as an actor, 
you might come to—to care—a little.” 

“T wish you hadn’t,” Robyna said in 
a hurt little voice. “Somehow you make 
me feel the way—Biff did when he tore 
my sleeve. Mr. Garrett, I used to work 
in your uncle’s office before I won a—- 
a prize and received a contract with Su- 
perba. I think you ought to know that, 
because, you see, Petie isn’t working 
extra any longer with me at the studio. 
That’s over with. Good-by.” 

Under his astonished gaze, she walked 
away. Before he could take hold of 
her and force her to listen to him, she 
was paired off again with the good-look- 
ing extra, working in front of the 
camera. 

Even then Petie would have broken 
in upon the scene, but his friends, see- 
ing him at once, surrounded him. Girls 
hung upon his arm; men slapped him 
on the back. Literally he was swept 
into the house, and Bobbie, unable to 
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move or express her true feelings, 
watched him with a forced smile. 

“Then you’re hunting to-morrow, 
Gwendolyn?” said the actor, speaking 
his lines in the play. “How nice! We'll 
all meet again.” 

But Robyna knew it wasn’t nice at 
all, and she didn’t expect to meet Petie 
ever again. When the busses arrived 
to carry the actors back to the studio, 
Bobbie lingered almost to the last, but 
Kim Garrett didn’t come out in the gar- 
den. Noticing her subdued manner, the 
other girls put it down to her damaged 
gown and began to sympathize with her 
or conjured up dire punishments, ac- 
cording to their temperaments. But 
Bobbie was beyond caring. It seemed 
that few things really mattered in this 
world after what had happened in the 
garden. 

There was,.a distinct thrill in know- 
ing that the Petie of her dreams was 
none other than the eligible Kim Gar- 
rett, ideal of half the girls in the Kim- 
berly office. But there was pain as well, 
for K. K.’s favorite nephew was an 
entirely different person from the 
moving-picture extra she had thought 
him to be. Recalling Biff’s insinuations, 
Bobbie flushed to the roots of her chest- 
nut hair, but even then she couldn’t ban- 
ish Petie from her heart. 

When Robyna turned in her torn cos- 
tume, the wardrobe mistress was quite 
irritated, and made a notation on Bob- 
bie’s card. She wondered if she would 
lose her job or if they would make her 
pay for the dress. But she never heard 
anything more about it. Reviewing the 
day’s rushes that evening, the director 
had discovered for himself that Robyna 
Mason photographed superbly, and, in 
view of that fact, such trifling matters 
as ruined clothes were quietly ignored. 

It was too late then to give Bobbie a 
bigger part in the picture under way, 
but the director at once commenced to 
plan for the future, a future in which 
the new girl figured prominently. 
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“Remember, Miss Mason,” he said, 
“T want you for my new picture. Don’t 
listen to any of the other fellow’s prom- 
ises. You belong to me.” 

How happy she would have been just 
a few days before to have heard such 
words! Now she experienced difficulty 
in working up the proper enthusiasm 
with which to thank the director for his 
kindly interest. Yet there seemed noth- 
ing left to her except a career. Ro- 
mance was not for her. 

When she left the studio that evening, 
and when she arrived the next morning, 
Bobbie half expected to see a familiar 
face waiting for her with a plea for un- 
derstanding and forgiveness. The hope 
which springs eternal in the human 
heart had brought her hopefully back 
to work. Bobbie was young and eager, 
and loved life very dearly. Happiness 
and romance walked just ahead, hand 
in hand, and she longed to overtake 
them. 

“We're going to retake some of those 
hunting scenes to-day,” they told her at 
the studio. “Everybody into riding cos- 
tumes for new hunt scenes.” 

Robyna wasn’t sorry. She felt that 
she couldn’t have gone back to Sea- 
bright if the company had elected to 
shoot more of the garden-party scenes. 
She couldn’t run the risk of facing Biff 
and possibly Petie. 

To-day she displayed a greater con- 
fidence in the saddle, and was one of 
the first away when the signal to start 
was given by the director. She was 
thinking that she wouldn’t care very 
much if something happened to her. She 
recalled the busy days she had spent at 
Kimberly’s, humdrum days, perhaps, 
but heart-free and happy. Now every- 
thing, even the promise of success on 
the screen, seemed so empty. Yet in 
spite of her heavy heart, Robyna knew 
that the sweetest thing in her life was 
having known Petie. The sweetness 
outweighed the pain, and she wouldn’t 
have missed the experience. 
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She could only cling to his neck and whisper a prayer for her safety, but 
he was running so fast that Bobbie imagined the end must come any minute. 


To-day’s scenes were filmed against 
the same backgrounds as formerly, and 
Bobbie remembered every brook and 
hurdle—where she had found Petie, 
where she had recovered his horse and 
helped him back in the saddle. It 


seemed almost as if she could feel the 
weight of his hand against her shoul- 
der now. His voice came to her on the 
breeze, and she saw his lazy smile in 
the sun patches in the forest. 

“Why be a hypocrite, Bobbie Ma- 
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son?” she said sternly to herself. “You 
know what has happened to you. You're 
in love. And millionaire or extra boy, 
Petie is your man. Forgive him, for- 
give him!” 

But how could she forgive him if she 
never saw him again? 

Suddenly, without warning, her horse 
bolted. Robyna hadn’t noticed the 
frightened hare which scampered across 
the path directly in front of her mount. 
The reins hung loosely, and the hunter 
raced along like the wind, ignoring the 
frantic girl’s efforts to hold him in. She 
could only cling to his neck and whis- 
per a prayer for her safety, but he was 
running so fast that Bobbie imagined 
the end must come any minute. 

She didn’t want to die. Ff she died, 
she could never explain to Petie that 
she was sorry for everything! She be- 
lieved his explanation, and she had let 
her silly pride cause all the trouble. She 
loved him. She dug her knees into the 
hunter’s sides and desperately sought a 
better hold with her hands. The way 
was uphill and down dale, through a 
forest and over a meadow, broken with 
small stream and divided by numerous 
hedges and fences. Each time an ob- 
stacle loomed in front of her, Bobbie 
closed her eyes and held her breath as 
her horse jumped over it. 

Then, when she was very tired and 
nervous, she heard the beat of hoofs 
sailing along behind her. Nearer and 
nearer they came, this horse and rider 
who promised aid. It was reasonable to 
suppose that at least some of the actors 
in the company had seen her disappear 
at breakneck speed, and were riding to 
her rescue. The question was whether 
or not she could hold on until this per- 
son overtook her. She was weakening 
fast. 

And then came a cry of encourage- 
ment, a plea to stick it out, a promise 
of help. There was only one voice in 
the wide world like that one—Petie’s! 
At the welcome sound strength entered 
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her veins as if by magic, and she battled 
dearly for the life which all at once had 
become doubly sweet to her. 

“Tm coming. It’s Petie, dearest. 
Hold on just a few seconds longer, Bob- 
bie. I love you so, I love you. Justa 
little longer, honey.” 

He rode like an Arabian chieftain, 
recklessly, daringly, sparing neither his 
mount nor himself. With heels and 
whip Petie urged his hunter forward 
until his gallant head touched the sad- 
dlecloth of his neighbor. He was a 
much fresher horse than Robyna’s, who 
already had run a mile at breakneck 
speed, and inch by inch he crept up until 
the two thoroughbreds were racing as a 
team. 

It was then that Petie reached out. 
Encircling Bobbie with his right arm, 
he lifted her out of the saddle, clear and 
free, and deposited her gently in front 
of him on his own horse. Not for the 
fraction of a second had she been afraid. 
She thrilled to the clasp of his arm and 
nestled contentedly against his heart, 
safe at last. 

Petie’s hold on the rein tightened, and 
her horse slowed down to a respectable 
trot. Petie guided him into a narrow 
bridle path, where he knew the movie 
people wouldn’t follow. 

Bobbie could feel the thumping of his 
heart, leaning there against him, and 
her lovely eyes were soft with the prom- 
ise of forgiveness as she turned them 
to meet his ardent gaze. 

“Somehow it seemed so—so right that 
you should be near when I needed you 
most,” she whispered. 

“T want to be always right there when 
you need me, Bobbie,” he answered. 
“Oh, darling, if anything had happened 
to you to-day! I’d never have forgiven 
myself. It’s my job to look after you, 
Bobbie. I adore doing it. I was wait- 
ing at the crossroads for you this morn- 
ing, but you sailed by so quickly. At 
first I didn’t realize that anything was 
wrong. Then I saw that your horse 
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was running away with you, and my 
heart stood still.” 

“It—it isn’t very still at present, 
Petie,” Robyna murmured shyly. 

“Of course it isn’t, with you in my 
arms! And every heartbeat is for you, 
you precious dear! Robyna, what can 
I say or do to make you believe that I 
had no ulterior motive in introducing 
myself as Petie? You heard Biff, dear- 
est—my intimates all call me Petie, 
never Kim. It gives me—well, I hate 
all this fuss folks make over Kim Gar- 
rett just because he’s Kim Garrett. You 
didn’t know who Petie was, dear—you 
thought I was an extra. And—and I 
wanted you to come to like that extra, 
not simply K. K.’s nephew. It was de- 
ception, but innocent deception, Bobbie, 
and I just don’t want to go on living 
if you find you can’t forgive me.” 

She turned slightly in the saddle, and 
her hair brushed his hair as she inclined 
her face toward his. 

“Please forgive me, Petie,” she said. 
“I guess you didn’t do anything so ter- 
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rible, although it hurt a little at first. 
It hurt more because Biff was so—so 
awful, Petie! And my pride suffered. 
But even before you saved my life, I 
had reached the conclusion that nothing 
else mattered in this world except our 
—our love.” 

“Our love, Bobbie!” he repeated ten- 
derly, holding her thrillingly close. 
“That’s going to divorce you from your 
picture career right at the start. Per- 
haps I’m selfish, wanting you all to my- 
self, when your beauty and talent would 
give this old world of ours so much hap- 
piness. But——” 

Her cheek rested against his, bring- 
ing a joy and contentment such as 
neither had ever known before. 

“IT don’t want a career, Petie,” Ro- 
byna whispered softly in his arms, “un- 
less being your wife is a career.” 

That time their lips met rapturously. 
And Robyna, her lips responding to his 
kiss, felt her heart swell with a love 
for him that she knew would last until 
the end of time. 





WALKING IN WINTER 


S WATHED in late evening’s mantle still and deep, 
Walking together, joyous thoughts must keep 

Sweet tryst with ecstasy—for in your eyes, 

I find reflection of love’s paradise— 

Through all this winter-time, let hopes awake 

And dreams come true because of love’s dear sake! 


When through the velvet starry blue of night, 

We watch the moon bring magic with its light, 

And feel the silence like a haunting song, 

Throb wildly through our hearts the dear time long— 
We know the zest in weather cold and clear, 

And walking side by side brings warm hearts near! 


Peter A. LEA, 





Bags Of Money 


By Rose La Plante 


Roe ROYD fixed a cold eye upon 

his nephew and uttered a few snorts. 
His nephew, who was a good-looking 
young man, clad in a sports jacket and 
plus fours, smiled hopefully but quailed 
inwardly. 

“In summer, my boy,” said Mr. Royd, 
“anybody with common sense would 
know that toasters were a drug on the 
market.” 

He picked up the sample toaster be- 
fore him, still keeping his cold eye on 
his namesake, Mr. Royd Minstrel. 

“T'm not saying you didn’t buy this 
lot fairly cheap, but only a dumb-bell 
with sawdust instead of brains would 


have bought such stuff to get rid of in 
summer, when the human appetite runs 
to lemonade and ice cream—not to 
toast.” 

“But they were so cheap and good I 
thought they were worth buying to hold 
over for the winter, Uncle Roger,” said 
Royd Minstrel. 

The opulent proprietor of Royd’s De- 
partment Stores, Inc., spoke more in 
sorrow than in anger. He pointed out 
that his business motto had always been 
small profits and quick returns. For no- 
body on earth was he going to allow his 
money to be idle, and to store up a lot 
of stuff to get tarnished from early sum- 
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mer to midwinter. He added that as 
buyer his nephew was the biggest wash- 
out recorded since Noah’s flood, and that 
his talents would find greater scope do- 
ing something else. 

“And so,” concluded Mr. 
“you're fired.” 

Telling his secretary to obtain a 
month’s salary for Mr. Minstrel from 
the cashier, Mr. Roger Royd walked out 
of the office into the crowded depart- 
ment store. 

Presently Royd Minstrel found him- 
self standing beside his car, somewhat 
vague as to his future movements. Be- 
ing quite aware that in buying goods 
that were not immediately salable he had 
been running risks, his discharge had not 
quite staggered him, although he had 
expected only a reprimand. What made 
him rather bitter was the knowledge 
that his cousin, Alec, would now step 
into his shoes. 

He turned back into the store as a 
thought born of another thought came 
into his mind, and found Mr. Roger 
Royd. 

“By the way, Uncle Roger,” he said, 
“T’ve just remembered something. If 
you're still thinking of opening a branch 
at Seacape, you’d better get a move on. 
The Bradley chain is after a place down 
there, and if you don’t look out they'll 
get in first.” 

“Oh, don’t be ridiculous!” said Mr. 
Roger Boyd. “I could buy Bradley to- 
day if I wanted to. And your news is 
old, anyway—lI could have told you all 
that months ago. Perhaps you think 
I’m walking around in my sleep. But, 
look here,” he added with a slow grin. 
“Why don’t you try and get a job with 
them as buyer? If you can, I’ll pay 
you fifty dollars a week myself for six 
months. You'll have them ruined and 
bankrupt in that time! There’s the door 
in front of you, and the street’s outside. 
Don’t come back.” 

The thought that had brought Royd 
Minstrel back to the store made him 
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head his car toward that growing re- 
sort, Seacape. 

Royd drove cautiously down the steep, 
winding hill into Applerock, three miles 
from Seacape, a little town still un- 
touched by the influx of society along 
the coast. As yet the resort crowd had 
not invaded it, but people who were less 
fond of noise had. Many small yachts 
lay at anchor there, and he found a 
couple of cars parked before the Anchor 
Hotel. 

He walked up the narrow street, 
where the ancient houses on the left ap- 
peared to be in constant danger of being 
washed away by the first high tide, and 
those on the right of being crushed flat 
by a fall of cliff from above, till he came 
to the Applerock Inn, a two-story build- 
ing, with the sun shining on it and roses 
around the door. Behind was a pleasant 
garden where bright flowers flourished 
with their roots almost in the salt water, 
and tables were set out. And here, on 
the edge of the sea wall, he discovered 
an old fisherman who was mending a 
fishing net. 

“Well, Mr. Corbey, how goes it?” 
asked Royd. 

“Terrible,” replied the old man. “My 
knee’s bad—got a bad touch of rheu- 
matism again. That doctor wanted to 
put me on a diet—no meat—he says it’s 
poison to me. If he wasn’t the only 
doctor in the place I’d fire him this 
minute.” 

Then from the house came Miss Cor- 
bey, with a bundle of white tablecloths 
on her arm. There was nothing old 
about Ruth Corbey. She was fair and 
bobbed, bright-eyed and charming. 

“Hello, Royd,” she cried. “I thought 
you were going away on business at the 
beginning of the week!” 

“I finished that business at the end 
of the week,” said Royd. “Let me help 
you. Do you expect a crowd to-day?” 

“We're sure to have a few people,” 
replied Ruth. “We're getting to be 
known, and on Saturday and yesterday 
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we were packed. The clips are in the 
pocket of my apron, Royd.” 

With a fresh breeze blowing, he helped 
Ruth Corbey lay the tablecloths and clip 
them to the tables. She was quite apt 
at such work, for when Royd had first 
met her she had been in charge of a 
tea room quite close to Mr. Roger 
Royd’s New York stare. 

“Se the things’s going to be a suc- 
cess, Ruth,” he said. 

“My part is,” she nodded. “Poor 
auntie tried, but she was never well, 
and she was too old-fashioned, poor 
dear. It’s a little slow after New York, 
but I’m getting to like it. The thing I 
miss most is electricity, especially since 
unele has. started to have his rheumatism 
again, but I’m cultivating an amazingly 
strong arm. Grinding the ice-cream 
freezer does that.” 

Ruth crooked her right arm, and Royd 
pinched the hard muscle admiringly. 

“Tough as a prize fighter’s,” he pro- 
nounced. “Ff you want any turning 
done on the freezer, I'll be glad to help 
you. I’m taking a vacation, and I’lt 
just go down and get a room at the 
Anchor, and then come back and turn 
for you. If you need a waiter when the 
crowd comes along, and you'll lend me 
an apron, I wan’t mind serving any- 
thing they order.” 

“Don’t be foolish—I might take you 
at your word,” said Ruth, smiling. 
“They're pretty busy at Seacape, and 
that brings some of the cars here. Sea- 
cape is spoiling uncle. Most of the 
young men have gone there to work, and 
he can’t get anybody to help him with 
his motor boat or to take people out 
who want to row. That’s what I meant 
when I said my part was a success. 
There he goes, poor old fellow.” 

Old Mr. Corbey had risen to his feet 
and was stamping about in his boots, 
clutching his rheumatic left shoulder 
and making use of pungent language. 
Ruth laughed and fled inta the house 
with her hands pressea over ner pretty 
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ears. Royd lifted his own outraged 
hands, shook his. head sorrowfully, and 
went to the gate. 

There was a car there, and the driver 
was just alighting—Cousin Alec him- 
self. 

“Hello, Royd,” he said. “I didn’t ex- 
pect to see you here. 1 heard about it, 
of course, and was very sorry and all 
that. It was a little hard of the old 
man to fire you. I’m thinking of buying 
a little boat for week-ends, and I thought 
Corbey might get me one fairly cheap.” 

“Very likely,” said Royd. “He’s got 
one or two that he doesn’t seem to be 
doing much with. I'll see you later, 
probably.” 

Royd knew perfectly well that Alec 
detested boats, and that he had not come 
to Applerock to purchase one, but to 
see Ruth Corbey. As Uncle Royd was 
not overgenerous with vacations, it was 
obvious that Alec was mingling business 
with pleasure. Probably he had been 
sent down to Seacape to find a site for 
a new department store. 

“He’s got my job, and not satisfied 
with that, he wants Ruth, too,” thought 
Royd. “He always was greedy, even 
when he was a kid. And he absolutely 
can’t speak the truth. Why couldn’t he 
have said he wanted a cup of tea ora 
bottle of ginger ale instead of lying 
about a boat? Or, better still, he should 
have come right out and said he wanted 
to. see Ruth.” 

Suddenly Royd paused and grinned. 
He slipped back into the garden, where 
Mr. Corbey, who had recovered fram 
his rheumatic spasm, was again at work 
on the net. 

“My cousin, Alee Wake, is inside,” 
Royd said. “He just told me he wants 
to buy a small boat, so now’s your 
chance. Any old tub will do—he doesn’t 
know a boat from a bucket—so go after 
him and nail him.” 

Royd grinned again as Mr. Corbey 
hobbled nimbly toward the house. Alec 
had ordered ginger ale and a packet of 
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Cigarettes. He was talking earnestly 
to Ruth Corbey. 

“Mr. Corbey has the very boat you 
want to buy, Alec,” said Royd, who had 
followed the old man inside. ‘Alec has 
come specially to buy a boat, Ruth. It 
was nice of him to remember your uncle 
when lots of other people have boats for 
sale, wasn’t it?” 

“Quite sweet of him, especially as we 
have more boats than we know what to 
do with,” said Ruth, smiling at the vic- 
tim. “Thank you so much. Let Mr. 
Wake try the Ladybird, uncle. She sails 
splendidly, and if I didn’t have this old 
ice cream to make, I’d take him out for 
an hour and show him.” 

“Go ahead and take him,” said Royd 
eagerly. “I know the boat; she’s a 
beauty. You won’t get a better one, 
Alec, if you search all around the coast. 


T’ll turn the handle and make the ice 
cream, and look after the place while 
you're gone.” 

Mr. Alec Wake gave a gulp and 
feebly muttered something about being 
unprepared for boating. Royd winked 
at the old man. Shedding her apron and 
shoes, Ruth drew on a pair of shining 
rubber knee boots. 

“There’s a splendid breeze,” she said, 
“and we can run down to the Seacape 
pier and back easily in an hour. No- 
body’s likely to come before that. Take 
care of everything, Royd, like a good 
boy. See that there’s plenty of hot wa- 
ter ready.” 

With anguish in his heart and his 
heart in his shoes, Alec followed Ruth 
into the garden and down to the boat 
landing. 

Royd filled the big copper kettle and 





With a fresh breeze blowing, he helped Ruth Corbey lay the table- 
cloths and clip them to the tables. 
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put it on the stove. As he turned the 
handle of the freezer, he looked through 
the open door and saw the boat glide out 
and bend over as her white sail caught 
the fresh breeze. 

“T hope Ruth will give it to him good 
and proper,” he chuckled, “and teach 
him to speak the truth. It looks pretty 
rough out there, so he’s sure to be sea- 
sick. I wish this handle made music, 
for I’m so pleased I could sing to it 
or do a jig.” 

He worked gallantly until the kettle 
boiled over with an angry hiss. On 
inspection the ice cream seemed to be 
progressing, so he resumed his labors. 
The boat was coming back after a very 
brief voyage, which suggested that Mr. 
Alec Wake, who was no sailor, was al- 
ready in a state of collapse. 

Royd did not wait to gloat over him. 
He put on his hat, lighted a cigarette, 
and made for the Anchor Hotel. 


When Royd came down from his bed- 
room, Alec, looking somewhat green and 
fishy-eyed, was drinking a glass of 
orangeade. He glowered at his cousin, 
who smiled cheerfully. 

“A nice little boat, isn’t she?” said 
Royd. “I’m glad you bought her, 
though I rather coveted her myself. Be- 
ing out of a job, I thought I’d better 
keep the money in my pocket. When 
are you going to take me for a sail? 
You ought to get up a party.” 

“T haven't bought the old tub,” 
snapped Alec. “I wanted a boat, not a 
chunk of decayed wood like that.” 

He banged down his empty glass and 
went out, his damp trousers clinging 
around his legs, and Royd chuckled 
again. 

“Tf he was as sick as he looks,” Royd 
thought, “he won’t go after Ruth again 
in a hurry.” 

There were thirteen or fourteen peo- 
ple in the garden at Applerock Inn, and 
Ruth pointed tragically to a note on the 
dresser as she hurried out with a loaded 
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tray. Royd read the note, which came 
from the mother of Ruth’s youthful 
waitress : 

Dear Miss Corsey: Sorry to tell you Lucy 
has been stung on the arm by a bee. Her arm 
is all swollen and she can’t come. 

Respectfully, 
Mrs. BIzss. 

A car stopped and more people 
crowded in. Five minutes later, with 
an apron tied around his waist, Royd 
was taking orders and serving food as if 
to the manner born. When the rush 
was over, a flushed and grateful Ruth 
patted him on the back and presented 
him with a bottle of root beer. 

“You were just splendid, Royd,” she 
said. “Get your breath—we’ll have an- 
other crowd in a little while. Are you 
sure everybody paid?” 

“T watched them,” grinned Royd. 
“Not only did they pay, but I got four 
dollars and a half in tips. This is the 
life. Let them all come, armies of them, 
and I’ll face them like the hero I am! 
What happened to Alec, my hated 
rival?” 

“He retired hurt,” Ruth said with a 
giggle. ‘“Who’s the girl, then? Do I 
know her? And what on earth did he 
want to buy a boat for? A cabbage 
garden would suit him a lot better.” 

Royd explained how his connection 
with Royd’s department stores had been 
severed. 

“T’ve got a notion that Alec pointed 
out the toasters in the stock book to the 
old man,” he said. “If not, Uncle Roger 
might not have noticed it till we all 
turned shivering from ice cream and 
lemonade to hot buttered toast, and then 
he would have been drawing the profits. 
I’m sure Alec played a trick on me, and 
when he came here bluffing that he 
wanted a boat, I think I played a trick 
on him.” 

“You did, but you didn’t sell the 
boat,” said Ruth, who was cutting bread 
and buttering it at high pressure. “He 
looked so green and awful I felt quite 
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sorry for him, but I’m not now. Hav- 
ing spent so much of my life on the 
water, I suppose I oughtn’t laugh at 
people who— O Royd, I’ve got such 
a glorious idea!” 

“You're absolutely glorious alto- 
gether,” said Royd, as Ruth dropped the 
butter knife and clapped her hands. 
“What’s this dazzling thought?” 

“For you to stay at Applerock while 
you’re looking out for another job and 
help uncle with the boats—the motor 
boat especially. We'll soon be getting 
busy, and he’s so crippled. You're a 
sailor if Alec isn’t, and you know about 
engines as well as sails and oars. Uncle 
generally gives his man ten per cent of 
what he takes in, but if you hold out 
you may get more. And when the de- 
mand for boats is slack, you can help 
me by making the ice cream and 
things.” 

“Washing up, cleaning the silver, 
cleaning the windows, mowing the lawn, 
exercising the dog, polishing the stove, 
and taking care of the boats on top 
of that,” said Royd. “May I play golf 
in my spare time?” 

“Here’s another big car coming in,” 
said Ruth. “Wake up, waiter, and make 
tips while the sun is shining.” 

Royd enjoyed himself. A waiter in 
plus fours was almost a novelty, but 
he did not trip, upset trays, or spill 
things over the visitors. He was so 
good looking and spoke so pleasantly 
that, to his tremendous amusement, he 
found quarters as well as dimes under 
the plates. 

The next day, having come to terms 
with Mr. Corbey, he took the motor 
boat down to Seacape to show the au- 
thorities that he was capable of manag- 
ing her, and came back with a certificate 
in his pocket, identifying him as a navi- 
gator qualified to ply for hire. 

Ruth did not see him again until the 
next day, and then she threw up her 
hands in admiring astonishment as he 
came toward her. 


“What’s this, Royd?” she cried. “You 
look like the owner of a million-dollar 
yacht.” 

Royd was clad in white-duck trousers, 
a well-cut blue coat, and dazzling white 
shoes. There was a jaunty yachting cap 
on his head, and there were gold stripes 
on his blue sleeve. 

“My child,” said Royd, “when I get 
a start, things have got to hustle. I’ve 
engaged another waitress to help you, 
and you’ll need another before the end 
of the month. I’m not going to wait 
here for customers for the motor boat; 
I’m going to Seacape to fascinate and 
bring them back with me. Do I look 
as if I could?” 

“You're conceited enough without 
fishing for compliments, but you really 
do look nice,’ admitted Ruth with a 
smile. 

“Tl soon have all those tousled, un- 
shaven pilots in Seacape gnashing their 
teeth,” said Royd. “And the girls! I'll 
bet you ten cents I bring back a boat- 
load on my very first trip. All I have 
to do is stand on the pier and smile, 
and the pretty maidens will fall all over 
each other to put to sea in my com- 

any.” 

“They'll all be nearsighted ones!” said 
Ruth, and laughed. “Well, Royd, I 
wish you luck, for you’re a dear boy 
and mean well. But don’t upset the 
Seacape pilots more than is good for 
them.” 

She stood with her hands on her hips 
and a smile in her eyes as she watched 
Royd Minstrel go down to the boat. At 
the sight of his resplendence Mr. Corbey 
was staggered. He asked Royd if he 
was doing it for the movies, but the 
new pilot only grinned and started his 
engine. Within an hour he was back 
again with as many passengers as his 
license permitted him to carry. He made 
eight trips that day, and he was a tired 
man when he moored his boat and came 
ashore in the dusk. 

“How’s that ?” he asked, taking out a 
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fat roll of bills and a handful of coins 
from his pocket. 

The old man blinked at the glittering 
heap, and Ruth rose briskly. 

“Oh, Royd,” she said, “you’re just 
wonderful! But you look so tired—I’m 
sure you must be after all that work. 
I have a nice hot supper in the oven 


Ruth and her uncle, it was not profitable 
enough for a young man of Royd’s am- 
bitions. However, it was only for the 
summer, and summers are often short 
and fickle. There were pleasant hours 
after the long day’s work, when he sat 
with Ruth and her uncle before going 
back to his room at the hotel. 





He looked through the open door and saw the boat glide out as her 
white sail caught the fresh breeze. 


for you. Even without the boat, it’s the 
best day we’ve ever had. We're prac- 
tically sold out of everything.” 

“Wonderful—wonderful!” — grunted 
Mr. Corbey as he counted up the money. 
“It will be nine years next week since 
I started a motor boat, and it never came 
into my head to go to Seacape and get 
the passengers.” 

In a week or two Royd had almost 
forgotten that he had ever been a buyer 
for Royd’s department stores. The boat 
and gardens at Applerock Inn flourished 
amazingly. It was a pleasant life, but 
though it was profitable enough for 


“Tm getting anxious about you, 
Royd,” Ruth said one night as he rose 
to go. “You've done wonders for us, 
but isn’t it time you began to think about 
yourself?” 

“When I know you’ve packed plenty 
away for the winter I'll get busy,” said 
Royd. “If I’m not earning much, I’m 
earning more than I can spend, for this 
is such a slave-driving job, I’ve no time 
left to spend money. If I’m helping 
you, I don’t care a snap about anything 
else. And it’s all for you and your 
bright eyes, darling. J rather like old 
Uncle Corbey, but if it weren’t for you, 
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he could go to Timbuktu and take his 
whiskers and rheumatics with him.” 

Ruth sighed a little, but not unhap- 
pily. “You must go away at once, 
Royd,” she said. “Jobs aren’t so easy 
to get, and you’re just wasting your 
time and hurting yourself. This isn’t 
your kind of work, though nobody could 
have done it better, and I want you to 
get ahead. I'll find a man for the boat 
somehow, or perhaps uncle can run it, 
for he’s a lot better.” 

“When you talk like that, I believe 
you love me just a little,’ Royd said 
quietly. 

They were standing at the gate in the 
warmth of the summer night with the 
shadow of the cliffs lying deep on the 
narrow street, and the lazy tide swish- 
ing against the sea wall. 

“That’s just why I want you to go 
away, dear,” said Ruth gently, “just 
why I daren’t be selfish and keep you 
here.” 

Royd took her in his arms and kissed 
her, holding her close. 

“Now I don’t care if it snows!” he 
said. “I’d love to stay here with you 
till the summer’s over, but you’re right, 
Ruth. Your uncle will start to yell 
when he hears I’m leaving, but I must 
look further ahead than Applerock Inn 
now for both of us. Dear heart, noth- 
ing else could happen to me so wonder- 
ful as this, but something is going to 
happen—I feel it in my bones. And 
I am sure it is going to be lucky.” 

“Come on, Ruth, I'm tired and wait- 
ing to lock up,’”’ came the voice of Uncle 
Corbey from the open window. 

Royd went down the dark street with 
Ruth’s parting kiss warm on his lips. 

It was Saturday, and it had been a 
tiring day, and the next day promised 
to be a more tiring one, but Royd was 
not sleepy. He had kissed the girl he 
loved and received her promise, and at 
the moment the thought of his rather 
stuffy bedroom at the Anchor was not 
very enticing. 
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Being a practical person, he did not 
turn back to gaze at the light in Ruth’s 
window and serenade her. If he had 
tried serenading, old Uncle Corbey 
would have thrown some of the furni- 
ture at him. 

It was so hot and stuffy in his hotel 
room that he went out again and sat 
down watching the twinkling lights of 
Seacape. He was thinking it was pos- 
sible that if he approached his uncle 
he might be given some sort of job, but 
Alec had wormed his way into Mr. 
Royd’s good graces, so he did not think 
it probable. With his usual speed, Mr. 
Roger Royd had opened a branch store 
in Seacape, and Royd knew that for the 
time being his Cousin Alec was super- 
intending it. 

Alec had not visited Applerock Inn 
again. He evidently realized that, hav- 
ing made himself supremely ridiculous 
in the eyes of a pretty girl on whom he 
had condescended to smile, he was bet- 
ter away. 

“When we are married, Ruth could 
take care of the place for Mr. Corbey 
in the summer, and I could help over the 
week-ends,” Royd mused, looking into 
the future. “In the winter, Corbey 
would have to engage a housekeeper or 
get married again, if any woman would 
take him complete with rheumatism and 
that full set of whiskers.” 

Royd was about to light a last ciga- 
rette when the clock in the tower of the 
little church struck one in a cracked 
voice. As the chime died away a hum- 
ming sound mingled with the lapping of 
the waves. Few cars took the under- 
cliff road even in the daytime, for it was 
narrow and full of bumps. The main 
road was wide and in excellent condi- 
tion. To get out of Applerock by the 
cliff road there was also that difficult 
hill almost as steep as the spire of a 
church. 

Royd went to the road and saw the 
gleam of approaching lights. It was a 
sports roadster, and it passed him with 
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a whir and plunged bravely up the hills. 
It managed the first twenty yards of 
it, and then began to buekle with a 
groaning engine and a banging exhaust. 
The driver either did not know Apple- 
rock Hill or else he had overestimated 
the power of his engine, for there he 
was stuck. And being a good automo- 
bile mechanic, Royd hurried forward to 
try to aid the man in distress with work 
or advice. 

The driver had gotten out of the car. 
Royd saw him looking around, switch 
off lights, and then throw an overcoat 
across his shoulder and crook each arm 
around some apparently heavy object. 
Abandoning the car without any effort 
to restart it, the man began to move 
uphill at a fast pace. 

“A funny game, this,” muttered Royd. 
“Something’s wrong. He must be in a 
mighty big hurry to leave his car in 
the middle of the road. It’s none of 
my business, of course, but a stunt like 
this would make any fellow want to 
play detective. He switched his lights 
off, too, and left the car right in the 
center of the road. Does he want to 
wreck somebody ?” 

If finding his car unable to climb the 
hill, the driver had pushed it close to 
the side of the road and left the lights 
burning as a warning, he might not have 
aroused Royd’s suspicions. 

.“Say!” shouted Royd. “Stop a 
minute! I want you. What sort of 
game are you playing?” 

The man hesitated, looked around, and 
then started to run. Royd began to run, 
too, and he was in good condition. The 
man dropped something that hit the road 
with a metallic clash, and ran faster. He 
glanced over his shoulder again, and 
through the gloom he saw the pursuer 
was gaining. A second bundle dropped 
with a similar clash, and Royd kicked 
against it and nearly tripped. Before 
he could recover himself, his feet were 
entangled in a coat that had been 
dropped with the bundle. When he had 
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freed himself from the entanglement he 
found himself alone on the hill. 

“Well, of all things!” exclaimed Royd 
Minstrel in amazement. 

At his feet lay a split canvas bag, and 
all around him silver coins were shim- 
mering—dimes, quarters, and half dol- 
lars. There were big rolls of bills also, 
each roll secured by an elastic band. 
Royd filled his hat and pockets with sil- 
ver. Farther down the hill, he found 
another heavy canvas bag that had sur- 
vived the fall without ripping. 

It was no use looking for the one 
policeman Applerock boasted, for he was 
on his rounds, probably a couple of miles 
away. Royd transferred the money to 
his own car at the Anchor Hotel, threw 
in the runaway’s coat, and drove to Ap- 
plerock Inn. A light shone in Ruth’s 
window, and when he called her, she 
raised the shade and lcoked out. 

““What’s the matter?” she asked. 

“Nothing very serious, dear,” an- 
swered Royd, “but why are you losing 
your beauty sleep?” 

“I’ve been sitting at the window, 
thinking happy thoughts. But some- 
thing must be the matter. Why have 
you brought your car?” 

“Wake up Uncle Corbey,” said Royd. 
“There’s been a robbery, I think. I 
want him to watch another—oh, my 
heavens! Too late!” 

Through the silence came the grind- 
ing and spitting of an engine. By the 
time Royd had turned his car and 
reached the hill, the other car had van- 
ished. He knew the number of it, so 
the police would be able to trace it. At 
the gate of Applerock Inn, Ruth was 
waiting. 

“Uncle says he won’t get up for any- 
body, Royd,” she said, “not even if the 
house is on fire. But what’s happened?” 

“T’m not quite sure, but perhaps this 
will give some clew, darling,” he said. 
“Let’s examine it.” 

In the living room he began to search 
through the pockets of the coat, and 
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discovered a pipe, a tobacco pouch, and 
a silver cigarette case. Behind one of 
the rows of cigarettes in the case he 
found a number of business cards. Royd 
took one of them out, glanced at it, and 
made a queer noise in his throat. His 


branches. He had been either betting 
or borrowing money, I imagine. He’d 
have a passkey, of course, and I imag- 
ine he made it look like an outside bur- 
glary. I won't go to the police until I 
hear what my uncle has to say about 





“How’s that?” he asked, taking out bills and a handful of coins 
from his pocket. 


hand shook a little as he gave the card 
to Ruth. Wide-eyed, she read: 


ALEC FERDINAND WAKE 


Representing Royd’s Department Stores 
HEAD BUYER 


“What does it mean, Royd?”’ she 
asked breathlessly. 

Royd took her in his arms and kissed 
her. “I’m not quite sure yet, darling,” 
he answered, “but it looks as if that 
fool, Alec, went to New York and got 
away with the cash of one of the big 


it. I’ll be back in time to run the boat 
for the last time, precious.” He kissed 
her tenderly, and was gone. 

At ten o'clock the next morning, 
Royd, as spruce and trim as ever, en- 
tered Ruth’s kitchen, and Ruth ran to 
him as he opened his arms and stood 
waiting for her. 

“Tt was Alec, most precious one,” he 
said. ‘Uncle Roger was furious, and 
wanted to send all the police after him, 
but my aunt put her foot down. I’ve 
been engaged again at a much higher 
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salary and with a ten-year contract, so 
uncle can't fire me.” 

Ruth looked up. at him with wide, 
radiant eyes. “Oh, Royd,” she cried, 
“that’s wonderful! You'll make good— 
T know you will. You can do anything, 
darling, anything!” 

He caught her close and kissed her 
soft rose lips. “Even make you love 
me, sweetheart?” he asked tenderly. 

Her eyes met his. “Why, of course!” 
she told him. “Of course, I love you. 
Oh, Royd, I’ve loved you from the very 
first !” 

“And you'll marry me?” There was 
something masterful and insistent in his 
tone that thrilled Ruth through and 
through. 
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The next moment his lips crushed 
down on hers, and he held her in a long, 
rapturous embrace. “You wonderful 
girl!” he murmured, his lips on her hair, 
his arms holding her as though he could 
never let her go. “You're worth every- 
thing in the world to me!” 

“Even more than the bags of money 
you found in the road, the money that 
changed the tide of your whole career ?” 
Ruth asked, a mischievous little smile 
on her lips. 

“More than anything on this earth!” 

And as he caught her to him and 
kissed her again and again, Ruth knew 
in her heart that he spoke the truth, and 
in her heart she was glad. 





NEEDING YOU 


I need your eyes aglow; 


| NEED your soft red lips that smile; 
I 


need the comfort of your glance 
Because I love you so. 


—_ 


need your laughter, bright and gay, 


Your voice that throbs so low, 


e 


need your radiance—don’t you see? 


It’s ’cause I love you so. 


oo] 


need the music of your song, 


The tender words I know; 


= 


need the echo of your heart 


Because I love you so. 


— 


need your hand close-linked with mine, 


To know where’er you go 
There will I be—oh, don’t you see 
It’s ’cause I love you so? 


Bert Murray FLIEGMAN. 
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| The Phantom Man 


By Evelyn Frankish Stroh 


GLEN CAMERON lifted his deep- 

set gray eyes and looked steadily 
at his mother across the width of the 
narrow breakfast table. 

“You mean I'd better quit thinking 
about going to law school this fall?” he 
asked gravely. 

Mrs. Cameron’s rather vacuous face 
registered acute discomfort. 

“Oh, you’re not going to be selfish 
about it, Glenny boy.” 

“Don’t call me that,” he said sharply. 

“I’m sorry. But don’t you under- 
stand? You’re making such good 
money in the factory, and we all depend 
on you so.” 

“Don’s out of school. I’ve stood by 
him for three years to give him his 
education at college, and helped Ann 
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finish. Why can’t they work now and 
help me get what I want?” 

“But, Glen, you don’t understand. 
Don will lose prestige if he takes a fac- 
tory job after all his schooling, and he 
can’t get into the bank here until spring, 
and then it will only be on a small 
salary until he gets advancement and 
some recognition. Then there’s Ann. 
She has made such lovely contacts at 
school, and this summer she wants to 
entertain some of the girls who have 
been so nice to her. We simply can’t 
live on my pension and do the things 
we should to help her.” 

“It’s hard for me to see that side of 
it, mother. Haven’t any of you thought 
about my prestige and my desires? Just 
because I happened to have a good job 
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the year dad died, it’s been up to me to 
shoulder everybody else’s troubles and 
give up every thing I ever dreamed of 
doing.” 

“Well, Glenny, what else could we 
do?” Mrs. Cameron wailed, tears filling 
her pale-blue eyes. ‘“Didn’t I have 
enough to bear without struggling 
through debts and privations. You 
know I’m doing the best I can. There’s 
no sense in throwing away all that 
you’ve done for Don by shoving him 
into the factory. And then there’s Ann. 
She’s so lovely just now, and the friends 
she had made may help her to make a 
splendid marriage if we handled things 
right. She’s invited Marice Colby and 
her brother for the first week in July. 
It’ll be pretty expensive, because they’re 
used to having so much. If you leave 
the factory now, Ann would have to get 
a job and that would spoil everything. 
Jack Colby is interested in Ann and it 
may mean everything to her. Can’t you 
see what it would mean—marrying into 
a family like that? 

“Glen dear, you can’t be selfish 
enough to ask her to give that up. Be- 
sides, she’s already asked them and it’s 
simply out of the question to write and 
tell them not to come. We've all 
counted on you, Glenny,” she ended 
tearfully. “You’re not going to fail us 
when you’ve carried on so wonderfully. 
Everybody tells me what a wonderful 
son I have, and I know it’s true, but do 
just go on for another year, dear, 
please.” 

Glen, quite overpowered by this 
breathless avalanche of pleading, shoved 
his chair back and left his breakfast 
unfinished. 

“Oh, all right! All right!” he pro- 
tested in bewilderment. “I won’t argue, 
mother. Good-by.” 

He was out of the house, before his 
mother recovered her breath, and the 
startled look in her blue eyes turned 
slowly into one of tearful resentment. 

“Oh, dear,” she sigked into her cof- 


box hung onto him. 


fee cup, then setting it down in sudden 
distaste, she wiped her eyes with her 
napkin. 

Glen felt angry and sullen. He was 
disgusted that his family should de- 
scend to social jugglery. Ann—trying 
to land this Colby kid! He was prob- 
ably a sap, Glen thought, with a cash 
If Ann married 
him, he hoped the Colby cash would 
float away. Why couldn’t she marry 
one of the home fellows instead of put- 
ting her nose in the air and aiming 
for a Pasadena swell? 

Glen looked on grimly while Ann and 
his mother labored to put their pleasant 
old home into what seemed to them an 
appropriate state of smartness for the 
reception of the Colbys. To Glen it 
seemed that they only succeeded in re- 
moving whatever charm the rambling 
old house held, and he went out in the 
evenings more frequently to keep from 
erupting his pent feelings. 

And yet when his mother begged him 
for some of his savings, which he had 
been carefully hoarding toward his 
coveted law course, he shut his mouth 
on the useless protests that rose to his 
lips and gave her enough for a new 
rug and some dining-room chairs. 

He worked later each night to make 
up for it. The weather was hot and 
stuffy, and he usually got home tired 
and cross to find a warmed-over supper 
awaiting him, 

One evening when he came in later 
than usual, he found the house a mass 
of bright lights from top to bottom and 
a gay crowd of young folks in the living 
room, dancing to the music which came 
over the radio. Going around to the 
back door he quietly tiptoed into the 
kitchen and on the table found a note 
telling him to use the back stairs so that 
he wouldn’t run into the guests in his 
working clothes. 

It was like a slap in the face, though 
Glen knew that he had only himself to 
blame for the fact thar he hadn’t been 
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told when the Colbys were arriving. He 
had been rather on the outs with his 
mother and sister lately and had not in- 
vited their confidences. 

He finished his supper hastily and 
was just getting up from the table with 
the thought of going up to his room, 
when the door from the dining room 
opened and one of the most charming 
girls he had ever seen walked into the 
kitchen. When she saw him, she 
stopped short with a startled cry of, 
“Oh 2 

An ironic sense of humor drove Glen 
to drawl: 

“I ain’t a tramp, lady. Just the man 
of all work.” 

“Joh, I see. I beg your pardon. 
I went through the wrong door I’m 
afraid.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

She withdrew hastily, leaving Glen 
to curse his own idiocy in putting him- 
- self in such a position. But her dis- 
taste had been so evident that the rdle 
seemed obvious. What would Ann say, 
if told of the encounter? Would she 
have the decency to stand by him or 
would she leave him in the hole he had 
made for himself? 


Glen was drinking hot coffee, which 
he had made himself as usual, when 
Ann, in a new soft negligee, pushed 
open the same door which had yielded 
the startling beauty the evening before, 
and the instant’s feeling that it might 
be the same girl upset him so much 
that he slopped the hot coffee down his 
clean shirt. 

“What do you want to come sneak- 
ing in like that for?” he demanded of 
Ann hotly. ‘“You’ve made me spill my 
coffee all over my shirt and it’s my last 
clean one.” He suddenly looked up at 
her suspiciously. “Why such an early 
riser,’ he asked, with a touch of 
sarcasm. 

Ann flushed. “I got up early to tell 
you a few things. Heaven knows I lay 


awake all night wondering what to do. 
What on earth ever made you tell 
Marice Colby that you were the hired 
man?” 

Glen set his coffee cup down so hard 
that it cracked. He set his jaw firmly 
before he replied to his sister’s ques- 
tion. 

“She looked so disgusted when she 
stumbled in on me, that I thought I’d 
better fit the part. Why blame me? I 
didn’t invite her, and you’d given me 
definite orders to keep out of sight in 
my factory duds. Who's to blame: I 
told her that to save your pride.” 

It wasn’t true, but it came near 
enough to be to send a flaming banner 
of red across her face. 

“Glen Cameron! You're a perfect 
beast. As if I’d want you to do a thing 
like that. Can you blame me for not 
wanting you to come in in your fac- 
tory duds? Out here—Marice coming 
on you out here—that was different. 
You might have explained that you’d 
been out late looking after some work- 
men or something. Now—well, you’ve 
just got to stick to what you said and 
keep out of things. Mother and Don 
agree it’s the best way out.” 

“Agreed on and condemned, eh? I like 
that. So you never told her she’d made 
a mistake and that I was the old piece 
of shoe-leather you were dancing so 
high on.” 

“Oh, I hate you, Glen Cameron. Feel 
that way if you want to. You've 
brought it all on yourself—acting like 
poison over everything we've tried to 
do. Of course I didn’t tell her. If 
you'd seen her face when she came back 
into the room and whispered in my 
ear!” 

“What'd she say?” Glen demanded 
uncomfortably. 

“She said, ‘I’ve just been scared out 
of wits, Ann. You shouldn’t keep 
scarecrows in the kitchen to frighten 
snooping guests. I went through the 
wrong door and, whoops, I nearly fell 
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over. I thought he was a tramp but he 
explained he was just the hired man, so 
I tried not to faint.’ What would you 
have said in my place?” Ann ended 


grimly. 
Glen bent over~his breakfast. 
“Nothing!” he bit out savagely. 


“Keep your guests out of my way and 
I'll keep out of theirs, but it won’t take 
much more to send me to the ends of the 
earth. You’d like that right now, I 
know, but who'd pay the bills when the 
romance was over?” 

It was Ann’s turn to have nothing to 
say. She vanished abruptly, though not 
too silently, and Glen gulped down a 
little more coffee and left for work. 

He found it easier than he expected 
to avoid contact with the visitors for 
the rest of the week. His room was on 
the upper floor, which he shared with 
Don, and he left a note on the kitchen 
table for his mother, telling her he 
would eat supper downtown while the 
guests were there. 

Saturday afternoon he put in some 
more overtime work on the rearrange- 
ment of his department, but Sunday 
morning loomed as something of a 
dilemma. He finally planned to sneak 
down early as usual for breakfast and 
get away before the family got up, and 
he and the old tin lizzie would hunt 
solace in the wilderness down by the 
Santa Ana River, 

He managed it nicely, and was off 
while the dew still glistened on the 
lawn, with the flivver rattling joyously 
over the road, and a new can of tobacco, 
a book, and some fishing tackle on the 
seat beside him. Glen sighed with con- 
tentment as the outskirts of Pomona 
slid into the background. 

Down the river in a quiet spot he 
found it even more lovely to just lie on 
the sand of the river bed and let the day 
wander by while he read himself to 
sleep. He was suddenly tired. He 
hadn’t realized how the steady grind 
had worn on him. 


Oblivion took him for a while, and 
he woke blinking, to stare into the face 
of Marice Colby, looking very lovely, 
but a little white and tired and he 
thought frightened, as she clung to the 
underbrush through which she had evi- 
dently just plunged. 

He knew in an instant that she did 
not recognize him in his summer sports 
clothes. His face was clean, too, he 
thought grimly. 

“I beg your pardon!” the girl gasped, 
trying ineffectually to back up the 
slight bank, down which she had slid. 
“J—J—I think I’m lost. That is—my 
friends—they’re somewhere along here 
—or were. We were walking and I 
went back for something without tell- 
ing them. I think I went too far and 
some way missed them.” 

The words stumbled out of her 
breathlessly, as if she were afraid to 
talk to him, and yet had to say some- 
thing to cover up her confusion and 
fright. But Glen noticed, as he sprang 
to his feet and tossed back his hair, 
that she seemed to relax a little as she 
looked him over. 

“T_T see,’ he stammered, more 
troubled for words than she. “They 
—they can’t be far away unless they 
swam across the river. How long have 
you been hunting for them?” 

“Why, it seems ages, and I think I 
must have walked miles. You see there 
was a bunch—four cars—and they 
wouldn’t know if I was along or not. 
We all just scrambled into any car we 
liked and rode around from place to 
place. I’m afraid they’ve gone, and 
they won't find out that I’m missing till 
long after they get back to Pomona. 
Do you know any place near here where 
I could telephone?” 

Glen hesitated. He didn’t want to 
frighten her, and yet he didn’t have the 
least desire to reveal his identity. Yet 
there wasn’t a house anywhere near, 
and probably no telephone for miles. 

Would she be alarmed if he offere< 
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An ironic sense of humor 

drove Glen to drawl: “I 

ain’t a tramp, lady. Just the 
man of all work.” 


to drive her back to town, he now won- 
dered. 

Something of his embarrassment 
must have shown in his face, for 
Marice suddenly relaxed and ceased tor- 
turing the willow branches beside her. 

“Oh,” she suddenly said, “I am so 
glad I found you. I was really getting 
frightened. It’s so lonely down here, 
and when I nearly fell over you I 
thought you were a tramp. I’m sorry 
if I’ve seemed stupid.” 

Glen laughed frankly in relief. 

“T should apologize for frightening 
you,” he said, stooping to brush the 
clinging sand from his trousers, and 
picking up his book. “I was sound 
asleep and didn’t hear you coming till 
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you plunged down the bank through the 
thicket.” 

He looked into her eyes and felt a 
queer sensation of sinking into their 
gray-blue depths. She was lovely, this 
slim graceful daughter of wealth; 
lovely to look upon and quite different 
from the girl he had pictured her. He 
cursed his stupidity anew in having 
built a wall of misunderstanding be- 
tween them, 

“Tf you wouldn’t mind,” he said diffi- 
dently, “I’ll be glad to drive you back 
to Pomona. My car’s somewhere up 
here in the woods near the Corona 
road.” 

“Oh!” He was glad to hear that the 
note of fear had gone from her voice. 
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“You’re ever so kind. But—won’t it 
be out of your way?” 

“Not at all.” 

“I’m afraid you’re just being kind.” 

“Truly I’m not. I'd really appre- 
ciate it if you’d give me the chance. 
I—I live in Pomona.” 

“Oh, do you? Then that’s fine, and 
I’m very grateful to you.” 

“Thanks a lot. We'll have a bit of 
rough walking, but I’ll help you through 
the thickets and we’ll take our time.” 

She made no silly gestures when he 
offered his assistance, but accepted his 
hand or a touch on her arm in a matter- 
of-fact way that charmed him. 

What a contemptible idiot he had 
been, judging Ann’s friends before he 
even saw them. If they liked Ann 
enough to spend ten days in their unpre- 
tentious home there must be something 
real about them, and he might have 
known it from the beginning. If only 
his mother and Ann—but then even 
that was natural, their trying to make 
things nice for guests who were used 
to nice things. 

He knew the whole thing was his 
fault, and he faced the fact frankly, He 
admitted to himself as he steered Miss 
Colby an uneven course through the 
trees, that he deserved just what had 
happened. 

The sun was low and it had grown 
quite cool, and riding in the open car 
was quite uncomfortable. Glen pulled 
off his coat and urged the girl into it, 
feeling a little anxious about Marice 
in her thin silk sports costume. 

“Oh, no! Please don’t do that,” she 
protested. “I’m all right and it’s not 
your fault I got left behind.” 

“It'd be my fault if I let you catch 
cold when I could help it,” Glen re- 
torted. ‘Don’t worry about me. I’m 
hard as nails.” 

“That’s awfully nice of you—er— 
Mr.” 

“My name’s Glenn,” he blurted un- 
comfortably. 


“Thank you, Mr. Glenn. My name is 
Colby. I live in Pasadena, but I’m 
visiting Ann Cameron in Pomona. We 
were college chums. Do you know 
where she lives?” 

“Yes, Nocta Street.” 

She settled into the seat comfortably, 
and the old car rattled on. Glen was 
glad of the noise. Glad, too, that the 
old boat required careful steering on 
the unfrequented roads he purposely 
chose to avoid meeting any of his sis- 
ter’s crowd. He was too busy puzzling 
over what he should do when he 
reached Nocta Street, to consider imme- 
diate conversation. 

“T beg your pardon,” he apologized, 
suddenly realizing that she had said 
something. 

“T said I wondered if you knew any 
of Ann’s crowd.” 

“Some of ’em, but not very well.” 

“Tl have Ann invite you over.” 

“Thanks. I’m sorry, but I’m ter- 
ribly busy right now—doing overtime 
work. No time for social stuff.” 

“But you’re not working to-night. 
Won’t you give me your phone num- 
ber? I know she’d love to have you 
come over to-night. You’ve been so 
nice to me, and it would really be fun 
to know you.” 

“Thanks—just a lot!” He felt his 
face going brick red. “But it happens 
I can’t to-night. I have another en- 
gagement.” 

“Oh, bother. Can’t you break it?” 

It was adorable, having her eager 
about knowing him. How he hated him- 
self for the mess he’d got into, but how 
utterly futile seemed any course of at- 
tempted extrication. He took one side- 
wise glance at her and caught the 
warmly lighted eyes and eager mouth 
smiling at him so generously. His 
heart missed a beat and he came full 
upon a right hand turn in the road so 
suddenly, that he had barely time to 
swing the flivver to avoid running into 
an approaching car. 
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He passed it safely, but the strain on 
his own car was so great at the speed 
they were traveling that he blew one 
of the rear tires. The car skidded 
to the side of the road and calmly came 
to rest in the wide ditch at the side, 
sinking over with a lurch upon its side 
and throwing them abruptly, though 
not violently, in a heap upon the slop- 
ing bank. 

For a moment Glen was too confused 
to do anything, and even when he recov- 
ered a measure of volition, he lay a 
moment with his arms about Marice, 
wondering how they came to be there. 
He had no recollection of catching or 
holding her, yet it seemed so utterly and 
eminently the state to be desired that he 
hated to relinquish her. 

Then followed a long moment of 
uncertainty. Why did she make no 
effort to move? Was she more stunned 
than he? Was she dead? 

His satisfaction vanished, and he 
tried to free himself. 

Instantly she cried out. “Don’t—my 
foot’s caught in the brake. I think it’s 
broken or sprained. Oh! Push me 
back the other way, quick.” 

Blunderingly, he tried it too quickly 
and evoked another cry of pain. Just 
then there was a screech of brakes and 
two men got out of a big car and slid 
down the bank to help them. 

“Hurt any?” the first arrival de- 
manded. 

“Loosen the lady’s foot—carefully,” 
Glen gasped. 

“Gee! Sure is wedged in. Hey, 
Bill, lift her up a little so I can work it 
out without hurting her. I don’t think 
it’s hurt much, though.” 

Between them they extricated Marice 
without much distress and Glen made 
her sit on the bank while he pulled off 
her slipper and stocking and examined 
the bruised ankle, while the men man- 
aged to get the flivver back on the road. 
It was slightly muddy but little the 
worse for the spill. 


Glen found Marice’s foot pretty 
badly bruised and slightly swollen. He 
bound it as tightly as he dared with his 
clean handkerchief. 

“I’m so mortified. I'll never forgive 
myself,” he murmured, looking miser- 


ably up into her white face. “You'll 
wish I’d left you at the river.” 
Marice managed a little broken 


laugh. 

“It’s not your fault. Besides, I’m 
sure it isn’t broken. It’s not nearly so 
bad since you bound it. I believe I 
could walk.” 

“You’re not going to try,” he re- 
torted, putting her slipper into the 
pocket of his coat that she had on, and 
getting to his feet. Before she coul 
protest he had her in his arms, and 
the exhilaration of holding her made 
his shaken nerves tingle from head to 
foot and sent a wave of energy through 
his whole being. He felt just then that 
he could have walked with her the six 
miles to Pomona, 

He lengthened the moment by the 
simple pretense of finding an easier 
slope up the bank, walking several 
yards up the road before clambering 
out and then back to where the men 
were looking the flivver over. 

“Hey! Why didn’t you holler?” the 
man named Bill demanded, then notic- 
ing the color that mounted in Glen’s 
face, he winked at him behind Marice’s 
back and helped Glen place her in the 
car. 

“We changed the tire, and the en- 
gine seems O. K.,” the other man said. 
“Better try her out before we leave 
you, but I bet she runs. A lizzie has as 
many lives as a cat.” 

Glen wiped his muddy hand on his 
trousers and reached for his wallet, but 
the man pushed it back. 

“No, you don’t, son. No obligations. 
Glad we happened by. Courtesy of the 
road, you know, and all that stutf. Hop 
in and get her going.” 

“That’s mighty nice of you, sir. 
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Thanks a lot.” Then without thought 
of consequences Glen added, “I’d like 
your names, to remember you by.” 

“Sure—mine’s Stevens and this is Bill 
Barnes. What’s yours?” 

It was barely an instant that Glen 
hesitated, but it seemed a long and 
dreadful interval before he managed to 
force from his lips rather more loudly 
than necessary his full name, Glen 
Cameron. 

There was no use to lie, he thought. 
His face felt as though it were on fire 
as he blundered in beside Marice Colby, 
and wondered what the two men 
thought of him. 

"Te didn’t really care what they 
thought. It was what Marice must 
think of him that mattered most. Well, 
it had to come out, anyway. If he’d 
lied now it would only have made it 
worse when he drove her home and 
helped her into the house. Her hurt 
foot had finished any chance he had 
of further escape. 

He stepped on the starter. The en- 
gine roared, and in a moment, with 
waved farewells, they were off down 
the road. 

Glen pretended absorption in the ef- 
fort to drive carefully and avoid jolting 
his companion, but he knew that Marice 
knew that he was just ashamed to look 
at her. 

Cool as the evening had grown his 
whole body felt on fire and his head re- 
minded him of the days when he had 
typhoid. He was burning with shame 
and distress, but there seemed to be no 
words to fit the occasion. If only he 
knew what she were thinking! 

He tried once or twice to glimpse her 
face, but it was turned away from him 
and a little down against the wind, his 
coat collar up around her throat. He 
could only see the corner of her mouth, 
set a little grimly against pain—pain 
that he had furnished her by tipping her 
into a ditch. Her sports suit was torn 
and dirty and her hands scratched. 


Great guns! How she must detest 
him. 

A worm—that’s what he felt like— 
a silly, squirming worm that somebody 
ought to step on. 

The longer he kept his feelings to 
himself, the more difficult he found it to 
voice them, and the more complicated 
the thing looked to him. He felt chok- 
ing with things that ought to be said, 
and stifled by the impossibility of say- 
ing anything right. Heartily he wished 
himself in Tunket, wherever that might 
be, and his irritation finally stirred 
around till it included once more his 
mother and Ann. 

He wouldn’t have made a fool of 
himself like this if they hadn’t set the 
stage, he thought. They’d put the whole 
family in a false position, pretending a 
higher standard of living than was either 
their custom or their right. They’d 
built a cardboard castle—built it on him 
at that—and the whole darn thing was 
cluttering down about their ears. 

“Serves them all right,’ he said to 
himself savagely, but it didn’t make 
things any pleasanter for him. 

Glen wondered afterward how he 
managed it, but after those six miles of 
silence, the close approach to home must 
have burst the bonds that bound his 
tongue. 

“I know what you’re thinking,” he 
blurted thickly as he slowed the car and 
chugged up Nocta Street toward the 
house. “It can’t be much worse than 
what I’m thinking myself. If I could, 
I’d kick myself from here to China and 
freshen the landscape for you. I sup- 
pose it makes me look a little more of a 
piker to say it wasn’t all my fault, but 
it’s the only relief offering itself at the 
moment. I got shoved into a mess and 
I was too mad to dig myself out, so I 
tried to wipe myself off the family 
chart.” 

The girl stirred, twisted a little, and 
looked at him from under her fong 
lashes in the dusky light. 
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He caught her eyes. She was laugh- 
ing, and the dancing merriment in her 
eyes was matched by a throaty gurgle 
that startled him so that he almost 
wrecked the car a second time. He 
jammed on the brakes and came to a 
sudden halt under a big tree. 

“Tt’s nice of you to speak first,” she 
laughed, then went off into another peal 
of laughter at his blank amazement. 

“T’ve been trying to think up some- 
thing adequate to say in the way of an 
apology ever since we tipped over,” she 
explained uncomfortably. “When I 
knew who you were, I was so ashamed 
of myself for acting the way I did that 
night, I couldn’t find a word. You must 
have thought me a horrible snob.” 

“Snob!” Glen blurted it in horrified 
denial, as if he had never connected 
such a thought with her. “I never 
thought of blaming you. I looked bad 
enough to scare any one that night, and 
I’ve felt so cheap ever since that I’ve 
tried to keep out of sight. It was hard 
doing it, too, after I realized what ¢ 
chance I was missing.” 

“Let’s laugh,” she suggested with an 
infectious gurgle, and went off into a 
musical peal that challenged his sense 
of humor. When the gay duet ended it 
seemed to Glen that he had known 
Marice for years. 

“Dare I tell you now,” he asked 
bluntly, “just what I really think about 
you?” 

“T’'m dying to know. But wait— 
don’t say it yet. Listen. I’m going to 
tell you all the dirt about what I 
thought of Ann’s phantom brother, then 
you’ve got to promise me to tell me just 
what you thought about me, and 
whether you’ve changed your mind or 
not.” 

Even in the darkening twilight Glen’s 
face looked red. He squirmed under 
her dancing eyes. 

“Tell me,” she demanded. 

“You tell me, first. Make it bad to 
give me courage.” 


“All right. Here goes. I thought 
you were the family goat and a sort of 
an uneducated diamond-in-the-rough 
person from the way Ann spoke of you 
in school. She said so much about how 
good you’d been to her and your mother 
that I had you all tricked out as one of 
nature’s noblemen, and when Ann told 
me that first night that you were away, 
I was horribly disappointed, but I never 
dreamed of linking you up with the 
tramp I found in the kitchen. What on 
earth had you been doing that night?” 

Glen’s head went up and his chin took 
a higher angle. 

“Ym a foreman at Taft’s. I’ve 
worked there ever since the war. It’s a 
dirty job, but I’m not ashamed of it. 
It’s kept the family afloat since dad died, 
and if I don’t weaken it’s going to land 
me in law school. I ate without stop- 
ping to clean up that night because I 
was sore. I thought Ann had cut me 
out purposely, and I resented her having 
company she was ashamed to have see 
me. 

“T didn’t know who you were when 
you walked in, but I had you all on 
the firing line that night, because Ann 
had left a note telling me not to come 
through the house in my working 
ciothes. Of course she was right, but I 
couldn’t see it just then, and when you 
walked in on me I thought your nose 
tilted as you looked me over and I 
blurted that fool thing at you in answer 
to the tilt.” 

Marice lay back against the seat and 
laughed aloud. 

“Convicted!” she cried. “You did 
think me a snob. I knew it. I believe 
you still do.” 

“T do not,” he defended uncom fort- 
ably, the red rising in his face again. 

“Well what do you think? You 
promised to tell me the truth. All of 
it, please. No hedging, Mr. Glenn.” 

“You didn’t tell me your opinion 
about me.” 


“No, but I led off. If you square 
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your shoulders ana tei the truth I’ll 
even the odds and do the same.” 

“Honestly ?” 

“Cross my heart and hope to die.” 

Glen put his hand up and twisted his 
shirt collar free of his neck. 

“You won't like it,” he got out 
thickly. 

“Try me.” 

He sat a moment swallowing hard, 
then mustering sudden and_ rather 
amazing courage, stumbled into speech. 

“I think you’re the most adorable girl 
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I ever knew in my life, and if I had 
anything in the way of a bank roll to 
offer you I’d start in making love to 
you and never give up till I won out. 
As things stand, I can’t do a thing but 
just gaze at you from afar and wish I 
had some sort of magic to put you in 
the Cinderella class and me in the proud 
prince role, and I feel like all sorts of 
a cad saying even that much to you.” 

He dared not look at her as he fin- 
ished, and he was rather appalled by 
the silence that followed. 


POU 
WS 
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Before she could protest he had her in his arms, and the exhilara- 
tion of holding her made his shaken nerves tingle from head to foot. 
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“There,” he got out in tense agita- 
tion, fumbling for the ignition key, in 
a panic to get going and end their fool- 
ish confessional, “you’ve got a whole lot 
more to base your opinion on. Go on 
and lay me to rest. I'll take it stand- 
ing, and I won't flinch. I feel like a 
contemptible cur and you can’t make me 
feel much worse. Tell me, as you prom- 
ised, just what you think of me now.” 

Marice’s small hand caught his as it 
fumbled for the key in the darkness. 
Her fingers closed about his gently but 
firmly. 

“I think you’re a whale of a good 
sport, Glen,” she said softly, “and I 
wish you would.” 

“Would what?” he stammered star- 
ing at her in complete bewilderment. 

“Start in making love to me,” she 
whispered. “And don’t stop till you’ve 
finished law school. Then we'll make 
love to each other.” 

“Marice! You mean it?” 

She laughed softly. 

“Mean it! Why, Glen, I’ve been in 
love with you ever since I saw your 
picture on Ann’s bureau at school. The 
only reason I didn’t recognize you is 
because the photographer made you too 
handsome, and of course you were a 
kid in that picture. I like ’em big, and 
strong, and sort of not too finished, now 
that I’m old enough to appreciate char- 
acter, and you’re worth two of your 
brother Don, who seems to be the idol 
of your mother’s eyes.” 

“Mother dotes on him. Though she 
doesn’t realize it.” 

“Mothers are blind I guess, but girls 
in love aren’f, despite the legend. 
Glen, you’re still thinking me a snob 
if you think bank rolls have any draw- 
ing power with me. I’ve been fed all 


my life on money, and I made up my 
mind long ago that the first fellow with 
everything else I wanted, who had the 
courage to tell me he liked me, was 
going to weigh a lot more than all the 
money I’ve ever seen. And if you’re 
worrying about any wad you think dad 
may hang on me, it may interest you to 
know that I’m going to accept it, all 
right, but we’re not going to live on it. 
It’s going into something lasting and 
useful that you and I will discover be- 
tween us. Now what do you think about 
us.” 

“T can’t think about us—yet,” Glen 
said huskily. “I’m too busy thinking 
about the wonder you are. Why, 
Marice, you’ve turned the world topsy 
turvy for me, ever since I held you 
in my arms, there in the ditch.” 

“Then why not repeat the process,” 
Marice gurgled happily, “and see if the 
old world turns over again.” 

Glen looked at her calmly a moment, 
then suddenly he bent and took her in 
his arms, and drew her slender loveli- 
ness close to him. 

He held her so for a long moment, 
and his heart was beating so fast that 
he was sure she must hear it. 

“Darling, I love you,” he murmured 
so low that if she hadn’t been listening 
very hard she would never have heard 
him. “I love your charming ways, your 
sweetness, your nS 

A low chuckle from Marice made him 
stop. ‘‘Why don’t you kiss me, Glen, 
instead of telling me how sweet I am.” 

“J—I was kind of afraid to,” he ad- 
mitted shyly, “though Heaven knows 
I wanted to.” He gripped her fiercely 
and his lips hovered for a moment over 
hers, then crushed beneath them the red 
softness that was Marice’s. 
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A Serial—Part VI 


CHAPTER XIII. 

IN was already dressed for travel- 

ing when Stenson opened his eyes 
the next morning. She had on the gray 
cloth coat and the little gray hat that 
rolled softly back onto her forehead. 
The same outfit that she had arrived in 
yesterday. Yesterday—a thousand years 
ago, it seemed! 

The morning sun touched her face 
hotly, cruelly showing up the faint 
purple shadows under her eyes, the tired 
lines of her mouth, the awful tense- 
ness of her attitude. Tense—because 
she knew if she let go at all she would 
break down completely. 


She had not broken down. After- 
ward, looking back on it, it seemed a 
miracle that she hadn’t. But something 
—pride, probably—had sustained her. 
Even through the long, dragging hours 
of the early morning when she had lain 
cramped, aching, shivering, alone in the 
Lig bedroom; when in whatever attitude 
she lay, she could get no rest. Dully, 
she had wondered if she would ever be 
able to relax again. 

At last she could stay in bed no 
longer. She knew that if she didn’t get 
up and move about that she would 
scream. The awfulness of knowing 
that the man she had married was in 
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the next room and that he did not love 
her was driving her almost crazy. To 
know that she must go on, that she be- 
longed to him, that she was no longer 
free to do as she wished, were things 
that she did not dare think about yet. 

She had married Stenson because, in 
him, she had visioned her ideal man. 
She would have been humble, worship- 
ful, ready to sacrifice herself in every 
way for him. 

“It’s a good joke on me,” she thought, 
her parched lips twisting. How Lion 
would laugh—or 
would he laugh? 


exalted had broken her. Broken her 
ideals, her happiness, her confidence 
that life was bound to come out all 
right for her. Before now she’d known, 
of course, that people’s lives could go 
wrong. That marriage could end in 
heartbreak and tragedy. But not for a 
moment, in her heart of hearts, had she 
believed hers could. The sublime be- 
lief in one’s own future in youth’s great- 
est heritage. That belief Stenson had 
robbed her of last night. Now she 
knew, and knew fatally, that her mar- 

riage could and had 


Lion! All through 
her suffering she had 
tried to keep him 
from her thoughts. 
Lion, whom she had 
sacrificed on the al- 
tar of the ideal man. 
Only to discover in 
those hours of an- 
guish he was her 
ideal. Or did it 
really matter wheth- 
er he was the ideal 
or not? She only 
knew what her sub- 
conscious mind had 
known from the be- 
ginning. What it had 
tried to tell her, only 
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EANETTE GEERY, “Gin” 

for short, is in love with 
Stenson Clay, who is in love 
with Rose Laten. Gin realizes 
that Rose is encouraging Clay 
for some reason other than 
love, and plans to save him 
from Rose. Gin and Stenson 
are married, after Stenson dis- 
covers Rose kissing Lion Bar- 
rington, who is in love with 
Gin. They sail for Paris, and 
on the first night of their arri- 
val Stenson tells Gin that he 
does not love her. Gin tells 
him she will never be his wife 
and locks herself in her room. 


gone wrong. 
Dawn was a mere 
suggestion in an 


opal-tinted sky when 
she crept from her 
bed. She thrust her 
feet into tiny rose- 
colored mules, 
throwing a soft satin 
negligee about her. 
Both were new, and 
their very newness 
mocked her. 

She quietly opened 
the door into the sit- 
ting room. 

Stenson was on 
the couch sleeping 
soundly. A slight 
smile of triumph still 


she had been too obstinate to listen; too 
full of storybook ideals; of theories. 
What had Lion said to her that day 
in the old inn? “A girl may think 
she does, but she doesn’t really want 
to marry her ideal. She just wants a 
nice chap who’s companionable and who 
has a sense of humor. One with the 
intelligence and the wish to understand 
her.” He had said that, but in her 
ignorance, she hadn’t believed him. She 
had clung to her belief in Stenson, the 
typical man’s man, glorifying in his lack 
of understanding of female psychology, 
proud of his blunt masculine viewpoint. 
And now, those very virtues she had 


lingered on his face. Gin stared across 
the room at him, almost with a look of 
morbid fascination, as though she 
tried vainly to discover in his features 
some trace of the man she had loved. 
Had Stenson changed so in the course 
of one night? Or, had she changed? 

She turned back into the bedroom 
with a gesture both of heartbreak and 
relief. Heartbreak in her disillusion; 
relief in, momentarily, escaping from 
him. 

Crossing the room she drew back the 
curtains, threw open the glass doors, and 
stepped out onto the balcony. With 
her hands clasped about the railings she 
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stood and watched the dawn break, as 
once before she had watched it, less 
than a week ago, at Deepvale. How 
poignantly she remembered that morn- 
ing! The deepening colors in the sky’s 
gaudy canvas had spoken of high hope, 
higher expectation. | Stenson—love— 
life before her. Now, in one night 
those first two had been taken from 
her. Stenson might remain, but the 
dream Stenson was lost forever. Only 
life was left her; and life seemed curi- 
ously unimportant. 

She leaned farther over the railing 
and wondered, in a vague, unhappy way, 
if it would hurt very much to fall 
over. If only she might be sure of 
instantaneous death. But to live on, 
“maimed, broken. She shivered and 
stepped back. 

The dawn was now a warm, living 
thing; the rose in the sky rivaled the 
rose color in her negligee. She looked 
like the figurehead of dawn itself, with 
the orange light reflected in the red-gold 
tints of her hair. 

What a wonderful dawn this might 
have been! If only she could have 
shared it with some one. She looked 
down again into the deserted boulevard. 
And, for a moment, she had a queer 
illusion. She heard the faint hum of 
an approaching car. She saw the dim 
outline of a man’s figure—it might have 
been Lion. And, for a brief space, in 
her imagination it was Lion. Lion 
standing looking up at her in the misty 
morning. Lion, all his love for her 
shining out of his dark-brown eyes. 
Calling to her, “Lovely, lovely, don’t 
look so sad, please.” 

She answered, in a low voice: “I am 
sad, because I was a fool, Lion. I have 
been an awful fool.” 

“A fool, lovely?” 

“Yes—for not realizing—for not 
knowing it was you.” Then, her voice 
suddenly choking, “You all the time, 
Lion. I love you, love you.” 

She said that last sentence aloud. 


The sound of her own voice in the 
empty air startled her. It dispelled the 
illusion. The hum of the approaching 
car was but the noise of a truck, the 
man but a laborer who was on his way 
te work. 

But that she had said it, was the 
startling thing. She had admitted it 
into her consciousness. She half turned, 
momentarily, as if to flee from it. As 
though, in.some queer way, she could 
leave the forlorn admission out on the 
balcony behind her. But she didn’t flee. 
Perhaps, in her heart of hearts, she 
didn’t want to. For, with the admission, 
she was conscious of an inner glow, a 
sense of warmth that, momentarily, 
overcame the coldness of her former 
disillusion. 

With a gesture of welcome abandon 
she flung out her arms to the brighten- 
ing day and whispered again, “I love 
you.” 

She seemed to hear an answering echo 
in the soft morning breeze. And for 
a time she was happy. 

But her happiness did not last. Bit- 
terness came and crushed it out. If 
only she’d known before! “But you 
did know,” a voice seemed to whisper to 
her. “You've always known, from the 
first day he kissed you. But you 
wouldn’t allow yourself to believe it. 
You didn’t trust him. You believed 
what you heard against him. And now 
you're paying for it. You deserve to 
pay. One always does pay for lack of 
faith.” 

She relived, as she stood there, her 
whole past association with Lion. Lion 
—in all his various moods. Lion, gay, 
debonair, immaculately dressed, laugh- 
ing at every one, everything. Lion, 
who seemed to hold nothing sacred, yet, 
in a queer way, held so much sacred. 
Only she hadn’t had the sense to real- 
ize that. Then there was the Lion 
whose eyes would grow black with bit- 
terness, whose sharp tongue would lash 
one. The Lion she had persuaded her- 
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self she hated, but who fascinated her, 
despite that. The one who had held 
her in his arms and kissed her the 
night of his aunt’s ball. And yet an- 
other Lion. The man who had come 
to her the morning of her wedding ; the 
boy Lion, trying to be brave, to carry 
his heartbreak off with a flippant air. 
But he hadn’t succeeded. And how glad 
she was that he hadn’t! Those few 
minutes, as he had told her his story, 
his arms about her, tender, yearning 
arms, were her most precious memories. 
He had said, “I was disillusioned with 
life. A few love affairs. I almost 
persuaded myself I liked it. Then I 
met you, Gin.” 

She clasped her hands together, hug- 
ging the memory to her, defying the 
whole world to take it from her. 

Morning had now established itself. 
Hurrying pedestrians in the street be- 
low glanced up at her tense little figure 
poised there, admiringly, questioningly. 
Slowly Gin became conscious of their 
giances. She turned in from the bal- 
cony, leaving behind her memory, re- 
turning to reality. 

Stenson! A slight sound of move- 
ment in the next room brought all her 
present misery rushing back to her. 
More fiercely, more poignantly now be- 
cause of that breath-taking revelation. 
Stenson, whom she had married, but 
who had killed her love the first time 
they were alone together. 

She stood in the bedroom, listening 
tc his sounds of movement, her hands 
tightly clenched, her lips compressed. 
Her face hardened; the expression sat 
unnaturally about her small, sensitive 
features. 

She thought, swiftly, with a queer 
sense of detachment, “I can’t ge on with 
it. Last night he killed every bit of 
love or affection I had for him. He 
killed even my trust. And, without that, 
how can any marriage go on?” 

The. solution when it came seemed 
se simple she wondered she hadn't 


thought of it immediately. She would 
leave him. She would go back to New 
York and Ann and her job. Thank 
heavens she hadn’t yet sacrificed her in- 
terest in the shop. She would work. 
And in work would find peace, and, 
a wistful look overshadowed her face, 
some measure of happiness even. 

With this resolution came a burst of 
feverish energy. She dressed hurriedly 
for fear lest she should not be ready 
by the time he awakened. There must 
be no argument, no pleas. 

She would tell him at once what she 
intended doing. Never did it occur to 
Gin to creep away before he awakened. 
It was in her nature to face everything, 
however unpleasant. So it happened 
when, at last, Stenson awoke she was 
standing in the doorway, dressed for the 
street. 

Stenson opened his eyes wide, then 
shut them again several times as he 
stared at her. What was she up so 
early for?—he wondered. But, before 
he could ask her, he had to have some 
water. His tongue felt thick. His 
head, too, was heavy and muddled. He 
wished now he hadn’t drunk so much 
champagne. He couldn’t remember a 
great deal of the evening. At least, 
not clearly. But he remembered enough. 
They weren’t memories that made him 
feel exactly pleased with himself, or 
with the world, for that matter. He 
felt rather abashed. 

His inner sense of shame made him 
speak almost challengingly. As though 
he were defying his own consciousness. 

“What’s the point in getting up so 
early? Been taking a look around 
Paris?” 

Gin shook her head slowly. She con- 
tinued to stand there looking at him. 
She was trying to see him in the right 
perspective. But she couldn't. Her 
emotions were too tangled. Did she 
love him at all? Had any of her love 
survived the havoc of the night before? 
Even that she couldn’t answer. She 
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only knew that his appearance shocked 
her. But in a queer, impersonal way; 
as though he had been a stranger. 
While he waited for her to reply, 
Stenson got off the couch, crossed to 
the table and took a long drink of water. 
Then he ran a hand through his hair, 


Me 






reached for a cigarette and sat down 
again. 

He repeated, the note of challenge 
even more apparent in his voice. 


“Been taking a stroll? Had your 
coffee yet?” 
Gin moistened her lips. “No.” She 


had not thought of food. 
“Mind pressing the bell then? We'll 
have it brought up at once.” 


Gin crossed to the bell. “I'll ring 
for yours. I’m afraid I haven’t time 
to wait and have any.” 

It was her tone of voice, more than 
her words, that surprised him. Clear, 
matter of fact, yet with an underlying 
note of hopelessness in it. 


“I’m leaving you and going 
back to New York,” she 
said slowly. “Back to work.” 


“Not time?” He screwed up his eyes 
again. The strong sunlight was blind- 
ing. 

Gin half turned her head away, and 
seemed to focus her attention on some 
object on the table. ‘No, I have a train 
to catch.” 

That startled him. He stared at her. 
“What are you talking about? We're 
not leaving here for a week.” 
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Gin sighed. It was queer, how aloof 
she felt throughout all this. As if, 
somehow, it had nothing to do with 
her. 
was her husband and she had loved 
him. “I don’t know what you’re do- 
ing,” she replied quietly, “but I’m go- 
ing to Cherbourg to-day and from there 
I’m sailing for home.” 

He flung his cigarette aside in sudden 
exasperation. Any sense of mystery al- 
ways had exasperated Stenson. “Look 
here, you might let me in on this. It’s 
a bit early in the day to talk in rid- 
dies, you know.” 

“All right.” She turned again toward 
him, and her face hardened. Still it 
was hard to say it. Not so much be- 
cause of Stenson the man, but because 
of all those stupid hopes and dreams 
that had been bound up in him. “I’m 
leaving you and going back to New 
York,” she said slowly. “Back to 
work.” 

He stared at her, ejaculated. 
what about our honeymoon?” 

“Honeymoon?” It was that tight 
laugh of hers which enlightened him. 
At least, partially. Such a bitterness 
of despair and disillusion underlay it. 
He felt his face grow hot, uncomfort- 
ably so. And his eyes fell before her 
light-brown ones. 

“T—I ” he stammered and cleared 
his throat. “You're not enjoying it?” 

Gin’s face flushed. Her hands 
started to tremble. She thrust them 
into the pockets of her coat. “Did you 
think I enjoyed your drunken talk last 
night ?” 

His sense of guilt increased. Still 
he tried to brazen it out, but with little 
hope of success. 

“What did you expect?” he blustered. 
“A man might at least have a little fun 
when he comes to Paris.” 

Fun! It caught at her throat. She 
felt weak, as though she were going to 
start laughing again. What hadn’t she 
expected ? 
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“But 





Yet it must have, mustn’t it? He | 


But aloud she said, “Don’t let’s argue 
about it, Stenson. I’m going.” 

The finality in her voice convinced 
him of her sincerity. He rose to his 
feet. “You mean—you’re leaving me?” 

She nodded and wet her lips again. 
“Yes, it’s all over. And I don’t intend 
to take anything from you. Not ever. 
I earned my own living until yesterday. 
I don’t suppose I’ve altogether lost the 
knack.” Her lips twisted with a ghost 
of humor. 

“T don’t understand,’ Stenson mut- 
tered. He crossed over to the mantel- 
shelf and drummed his fingers on the 
ledge. He didn’t understand. He felt 
completely at a loss. Could this be the 
same girl talking who, he had persuaded 
himself, had tried to force him to marry 
her because she wanted a soft job for 
life—to be kept in luxury—to be 
spared the necessity of the daily grind 
in the shop—that very shop which now 
ske was so calmly proposing to return 
to—telling him she didn’t want a cent 
from him? 

Then there was the check. How else 
had it come into her possession if she 
hadn’t stolen it? Last night he had be- 
lieved that sincerely. Perhaps he had 
wanted to. But this morning, looking 
across into her wide brown eyes he be- 
gan to doubt. And, in doubting, his 
own sense of guiltiness returned, ten- 
fold. 

As the pause lengthened, she turned 
on him fiercely. “Did you think I would 
stay after what you told me?” 

He muttered unhappily, “I didn’t 
know what I was doing. I was mad— 
after I found that check.” 

Gin’s fierce anger evaporated, as sud- 
denly as it had flared up. Instead she 
looked puzzled. ‘What check?” 

Stenson felt his face grow hot again. 
It was one thing to think some one a 
thief and quite another to accuse one 
of it. But it wasn’t only that. The 
longer he looked into her pale, proud 
face, the less certain he became. And, 
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in an odd way that wasn’t at all logical, 
he began to remember his first impres- 
sions of her. 

She became the elfin girl of Mrs. 
Hoppingjay’s ball, rather than the girl 
he had married to get revenged on Rose. 
He thought of the sweetness of her 
that first night, her ready sympathy, her 
quick understanding, her kindness. 

Gin’s voice broke in upon his 
thoughts. She repeated the question. 
“What check?” 

“The one I found in your bag last 


evening,” he stammered. ‘The one 
signed by Rose’s stepfather.” 

“Well?” 

Stenson groaned inwardly. Had she 


looked in the least guilty he would have 
felt better. But her only reaction 
seemed wondering curiosity. 

He blundered on. “Rose told me you 
took it out of her bag the night of Mrs. 
Hoppingjay’s ball. When Mr. Barring- 
ton gave you both back the wrong bags 
by mistake.” 

Gin stared at him. 
before she found her voice. 
you that?” 

He nodded miserably. 

“Tf you thought that, why did you 
marry me?” Gin asked presently. 

Stenson rested his elbows on the man- 
telshelf, and let his head fall into his 
hands. “I don’t think I really did be- 
lieve it, not until I actually saw the 
check,” he mumbled. 

“But why didn’t you ask me to ex- 
plain then?” 

He didn’t reply. 
how to. 

The entrance of the waiter with their 
coffee momentarily relieved the tension. 
Already it was whispered around the 
hotel that a bridal couple were occupy- 
ing suite No. 22. The waiter’s good- 
morning smile had much the same 
knowing quality that the concierge’s had 
had the night before. Still, the good 
man was a little disconcerted to find 
that, instead of sitting up in bed a de- 


It was some time 
“Rose told 


He didn’t know 
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lectable mass of lace and ribbons, the 
bride was already dressed for the street. 
And the groom’s expression was far 
from that of a loving husband. 

All the same he went through with 
his part. 

“Bonjour, monsieur, madame.” He 
bowed affably, set the tray on the glass- 
topped table, took a silver jug in each 
hand and poured out the steaming milk 
and coffee simultaneously. Then he pre- 
sented a cup to each of them with a 
flourish, bowed, and withdrew. 

“Listen,” Gin said, after the door had 
shut behind him. Her small, flushed 
face was grimly determined. “I'll tell 
you about that check. Perhaps I should 
have done so before. But when, the 
night in the car, you told me you knew 
all about Rose I didn’t think there was 
any need to go into details. I could 
see you were upset. I didn’t want to 
make things any worse. But that check 
was given me by Mr. Laten as a bribe 
—a bribe to keep my mouth shut. You 
see, they’d got me into a corner. I 
knew if I didn’t take it they’d ruin 
you before I had a chance to do any- 
thing about it. You had such implicit 
trust in Rose.” She hadn’t been able 
to keep a slight note of scorn out of 
her voice. Stenson, hearing it, crim- 
soned, 

“Ruin me? How could they ruin 
me?” he stammered. He was gazing 
at her incredulously. So far her story 
sounded fantastic to a degree. 

Gin caught her breath. For a mo- 
ment her head swam dizzily. Had she 
made a ghastly mistake? Or didn’t he 
really know about them, despite what 
he had said to her that night? 

“Why, you told me the night of the 
ball that if your whereabouts in Burma 
became known through you you'd be dis- 
graced. Your company would be 
ruined. You told me that yourself.” 

“What has that to do with it?” Sten- 
son demanded. His voice was rough 
because of his bewilderment, 
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“Don’t you see?” Gin was suddenly 
angry at his obstinacy, at his lack of 
perception. ‘That man was all out 
to get the information from you. I’m 
sure he has something to do with a 
rival company. That’s why he set Rose 
onto you.” 

“Good heavens! You mean to tell me 
Rose was pumping me—deliberately ?” 
Stenson ejaculated. 

“Of course.”  Gin’s fierce young 
voice was scornful. “Any one could 





















He fell on his knees before her. 


see that.” And standing there, her back 
against the table, she told him every- 
thing. From her first interview withe 
the Latens to her last one, when they 
bad forced the bribe upon her. Once 
Stenson interrupted, “Great heavens, it’s 
incredible. You don’t mean to say——” 
But she silenced him, marshaling her 
facts so clearly he couldn’t but believe 
her. 

There was a long silence after she 
finished. It had a leaden quality. It 
hung heavily about 
the room as though 
neither had the wish 
nor the energy to 
lift it. 

Stenson’s head 
was sunk in_ his 
hands. Gin saw he 
was suffering acute- 
ly. And in his suf- 
fering something of 
the boy had come 
back into his face. 
Once his shoulders 
twitched convulsive- 
ly. This final disillu- 
sionment about Rose 
had surely hit him 





“If you leave me now I may go right 
under, Gin. I need you. I need you, dear. And you said you loved me.” 
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hard. He prayed, with a sort of numb 
desperation, that he might hate her. He 
‘reminded himself over and over again 
of her hypocrisy, her cheapness, but 
still he couldn’t hate her. 

“Since you know so much you may 
as well know the rest,” he said. “I 
was out in Burma prospecting for 
rubies for a mining corporation. I 
found a rich deposit near the surface 
in the Shann Hills between Burma and 
the Chinese frontier. Fifteen miles to 
the north of the monastery of the 
Golden Buddha. This deposit must 
have been worked in ancient times, but 
for many years it seems to have been 
forgotten. My company is trying to 
get a concession to buy the land from 
the local government. But, of course, 
if they suspected the deposit the gov- 
ernment wouldn’t sell—at least not for 
the price now under consideration. You 
don’t think’’—and here his voice broke 
suddenly, his whole face was bathed in 
perspiration—“you don’t think,” he re- 
peated, “that Laten knows enough al- 
ready to——” He didn’t finish the sen- 
tence. But Gin understood. She tried 
to reassure him. 

“No, I’m sure he doesn’t. He knows 
something, of course. But he’s very 
vague about the exact location. I don’t 
think you need worry.” 

“TI hope to Heaven you’re right!’ 

But still he continued to stand there. 
She saw him pass his hand feverishly 
over his face. The sight of his misery 
stirred her. It awoke her maternal in- 
stinct. Despite all he had done to her 
he was still very much the great, lum- 
bering boy. She moved over to him 
and laid a hand on his arm. 

“Don’t, Stenson, please.” She knew 
he was crying, and it seemed awful to 
see a strong man like Stenson cry. 

He grabbed her hand and kissed it 
feverishly. It was quite wet when he 
let it go. “Gin, you won’t leave me 
now,” he mumbled. “You won’t leave 
me to go on alone. Why, you’ve done 
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everything for me. I’ve behaved like 
an utter pig. I ought to be kicked, to 
be horsewhipped. I—oh, why didn’t you 
tell me all this before, Gin?” Then, 
without waiting for her reply, he went 
on, the words rushing out of him in a 
torrent of self-reproach. “I know. I 
was so mad about Rose I mightn’t have 
listened. I hadn’t the sense to realize 
you—how fine you were, Gin. You are 
fine—wonderful. Don’t—don’t leave 
me now.” 

His abjection was almost unbearable 
to her. She felt she could have with- 
stood anything but that. He fell on 
his knees before her, clutched her coat, 
buried his face in it. “If you leave 
me now I may go right under, Gin. I 
need you. I need you, dear. And you 
said you loved me.” 

Yes, she had. The awful part was 
to think that she had loved him. And it 
was gone. She felt no longer bitter 
or revengeful toward him for her own 
suffering the night before. She was 
sorry for him. In a vague way she was 
even fond of him. But love—no. 

“I know,” she whispered. She stared 
ever his bowed head, out into the street, 
but didn’t see anything. People moved 
about, but they seemed like indistinct 
figures in a dream. 

“Gin’—he had clutched her about 
the knees, trying to draw her down to 
him—“you’ll stick by me? T’ll do 
anything you say, dear. You make the 


conditions, any conditions. Only don’t 
leave me.” 
The despair in his voice broke 


through her resistance. She had loved 
him. She had married him. She knew 
she couldn’t desert him in his bitter 
humiliation. She touched his hair with 
her hand, the crisp light brown waves. 
How it had thrilled her once to do that. 
But now she knew no thrill, only pity 
for him, for herself. She closed her 
eyes tightly so that the tears wouldn’t 
come. Heavens what a mess! 


“T’ll stay—if I can, Stenson.” Her 
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voice was tired. He stumbled to his 
feet. He would have grabbed her in his 
arms, but she pressed a white, shaking 
hand against his chest and held him 
away. “But”—her voice was hesitant— 
“we're to be friends. Only friends. 
‘You understand, Stenson?” 

She swayed as she said it. The strain 
of it all, on top of that awful sleepless 
night, was almost too much. She felt 
faint. Gently he helped her over to 
the couch. He knelt beside her as she 
sat down, his check pressed against one 
of her limp hands. He whispered, “I 
do understand, dear. It'll be as you 
say for the present. But don’t—don’t 
take away all hope from me, please, 
dear. After all”—his voice cracked, 
then softened—“you’re my wife.” 

Gin didn’t answer him. She lay 
still, her eyes closed, struggling against 
that terrifying sense of faintness. 

Yes, she was his wife. And now 
that the awful misunderstanding had 
been cleared up, shouldn’t it be all right? 
Wasn’t there a happy ending in store 
for them in a not-far-distant future? 
By all the rules of the game there should 
be. It was only that she knew, with a 
sort of deadening certainty, that she 
didn’t love Stenson. She had never 
loved him really. It had only been illu- 
sion. All her love was, had always been 
given to Lion. 

Stenson was sitting on the couch be- 
side her, stroking back her hair. He 
muttered: “You'll see. Everything 
will come all right, dear.” 

She sighed, “I hope so.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


In the days that followed Gin often 
wondered if a man’s kindness isn’t the 
hardest thing to bear. The kindness of 
a man who tries to show one that, while 
he understands one’s reluctance, he re- 
mains patient and hopeful. 

Stenson went out of his way to do 
nice things for Gin. Such as having a 
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corsage of flowers beside her plate at 
dinner every night. Usually unsuitable 
ones, whose colors literally shrieked 
with her dress. Not that she ever let 
him know it. She would wear them 
bravely, flaunting them under the crit- 
ical eyes of the other women diners. He 
would buy her presents; expensive per- 
fumes; jewelry. She protested often. 
Each new gift seeméd to make the 
chain around her neck heavier. . To 
bring home to her anew the deadening 
truth that she didn’t, couldn’t love him. 

They did not remain in Paris. Both 
knew instinctively there was no hope 
for peace, let alone happiness there. 
Paris, haunted as it was by the mem- 
ory of that first ghastly night. They 
went to Dinard, finding diversion on 
the beach by daytime, the casino by 
night. 

Gin loved bathing. Stenson was a 
magnificent swimmer. Looking at him, 
tall and bronzed in his bathing suit, ly- 
ing on the yellow sands, or dashing into 
the foaming waves, Gin would wonder 
why she couldn’t love him. He was a 
wonderful specimen of manhood. Be- 
sides, in many respects he had become 
again the old Stenson. The man she 
had admired, had persuaded herself she 
loved. The attractive Stenson he had 
been before his disillusion over Rose. 

Gin would shade her eyes and watch 
the hot sun glistening on his powerful 
brown shoulders. And she would 
think, “If I make myself forget about 
Faris, mightn’t I love him again?” 

And she would try. She would force 
herself to think of his good qualities, 
half realizing, even as she did so, that 
good qualities never made one love any 
one yet. But she persisted, and every 
evening, as he kissed her good night, 
in the little sitting room that divided 
their two rooms, she would try and re- 
turn his kiss with more warmth than 
usual. She would say to herself, “You 
see, I enjoy his kisses. They don’t 
revolt me.” But when Stenson, thus 
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encouraged, would put his arms about 
her and hold her to him, she would feel 
an icy coldness creeping through her. 
And she would gasp a little, push him 
away from her. “Please, Stenson, 
please.” 

For a time he humored her. He 
would kiss her lightly on the forehead 
and say, “It’s all right, dear. Don’t get 
upset. I only wanted to kiss that ab- 
surd lock of hair that falls over your 
ear.” She would laugh, hysterical re- 
lief in her laughter. “Good night. 
Sleep well, Stenson.” 

Alone in her own room she would 
fling herself down on the bed and bury 
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her hot face in the cool linen pillow. 
She would think, “I got by that time. 
Am I a miserable little coward? But 
when he touches me it makes me almost 
sick.” 

But Stenson was not always so patient. 
For one thing, during the long sum- 
mer days on the beach together, he had 
fallen in love with Gin. The littleness, 
the sweetness, the wistfulness of her, 
along with her childish gayety, her quick 
flashes of humor, tugged at his heart. 
He did not love her with the same in- 
tensity of passion as he had loved Rose. 
It wasn’t the soul-shattering emotion 
that that had been. But he did love 
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her, in a quieter, saner way that ow 
grew stronger. 

One evening he didn’t take her eva- 
sion as lightly as usual, He would not 
be pushed away easily. Instead he held 
her arms more firmly, stared down into 
her wide brown eyes, that were scared 
suddenly. 

“You know, Gin’—his voice was un- 
steady—“I’m only human after all. I 
can’t be put off forever. I have tried 
to be patient, dear.” 

“I know.” ‘Tears stung her eyes, she 
closed them quickly. If only she could 
love him again, just a little. 

There was a long pause, then her 
voice came in a whisper. “Please, un- 
derstand, Stenson. You promised we 
should be friends.” 

His arms slackened. He crossed over 
to the window and stood staring out. 
The lights of the casino twinkled 
brightly from across the road. Men 
and women came out, arm in arm, 
laughing and gay. With a fierce gesture 
he ran his hand through his hair. “This 
is a fine honeymoon, isn’t it?” he asked 
with a harsh laugh. 

Gin’s face colored coral pink, right 
tc the lobes of her burning ears. But 
she answered quickly, “Then let’s end 
it, Stenson. Let’s go back home.” 

Her eagerness was so apparent that 
he grumbled, “Do I bore you so much?” 

The hurt in his voice touched her. 
She tried to laugh him out of his glum- 
ness. “It isn’t that, Stenson. But here, 
with nothing to do it’s’—she paused, 
as though uncertain how to word it— 
“rather a strain on us both, isn’t it? 
Maybe back in New York, dear sane 
old New York, we'll see things dif- 
ferently. Perhaps a little work is the 
tonic we need.” 

He shrugged. “You may be right. 
Only”—and his eyes as they rested upon 
her in her soft evening gown, glowed— 
“T shall always want you, Gin.” 

She did not reply. There was noth- 
ing to say. But her heart was lighter 
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than it had been for days. New York 


again ! 


She felt that she had been away for 
months, years. New York meant Ann, 
the shop and Wuffer. Her thoughts 
stopped there. But she knew, in her 
heart, New York meant only—Lion. 

Would she see him? Better not, her 
niuind decided. But everything else in her 
cried out a vigorous protest against this 
harsh decision. How could she live if 
she didn’t see Lion? And would it 
hurt very much if she saw him just 
once? 

Coming up the Narrows Stenson 
broached the subject of where they 
should live. 

Gin said quickly, keeping her gaze 
firmly fixed on a white gull that crept 
across the blue horizon like a large white 
moth, “I thought I’d go back to my 
apartment—-for a short while at least. 
J—I wrote Ann and asked her to leave 
everything as it was when I left it, and 
to have it cleaned for me.” 

Stenson looked stunned. “Go back 
to your own apartment? But what about 
me?” 

The bird had disappeared out of 
sight. But still Gin kept her eyes fixed 
on the horizon. 

“You could take a furnished apart- 
ment or go to a hotel, couldn’t you?” 

There was a pause. Fellow passen- 
gers, talking in loud voices, passed by. 
A steward came up to inquire if they 
would like lunch. Stenson said, “Yes.” 
Yet neither of them attempted to go 
below. 

“Gin, you don’t mean this as a pert- 
manent arrangement?” There was a 
break in his voice he tried to hide by 
an assumption of gruffness. 

“T don’t know.” She spoke with 
a deadly quietness. “That’s one thing 
{ want to find out. And I don’t think 


Ste possible to think anything out clearly 


when we're seeing each other constantly, 
you know.” 
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He didn’t answer that. Instead, he 
said: “But what will people think?” 

She sighed. “Does that matter?” 

But she saw at once, by his expres- 
sion, that it did matter to Stenson. He 
was of that breed of men who are, at 
heart, intensely conventional. Far more 
conventional than any woman ever 
dreamed of being. 

She smiled slightly, and amended: 
“Tl entertain your friends at your 
apartment for you, if you like. And 
it will only be for a time.” 

He covered her hand with his as it 
lay on the ship’s railing. “You mean 
that, Gin?” 

The eagerness in his voice both 
touched and disturbed her. If only she 
could be sure she would recapture some 
of her early love for him! 

“You know I’ll be going back to 
Burma in less than a month,” he went 
on. “You'll come with me, won’t you? 
After all, you’re my wife. And, well, 
dear, it’s up to you to stick by me.” 

Gin knew that. She was his wife 
and her place was by his side. Nothing 
could change that, ever. 

“Tl try to come, Stenson.” Her 
voice was hoarse. ‘‘You know I’ll try.” 

“That’s all I ask of you, Gin.” He 
drew her arm through his. ‘Come, let’s 
have lunch.” They walked the length 
of the deck in silence. But, before 
turning. down the companionway, he 
muttered, “You know, dear, if you do 
come with me, there won’t be any more 
of this friendship arrangement.” 


The next morning the social column 
in one of the morning papers carried an 
announcement that Mr. and Mrs. Sten- 
son Clay had returned from their honey- 
moon abroad. 

In two separate apaitments the an- 
nouncement was read with interest. But 
perhaps “‘interest” is too mild a term. 

One was a bachelor apartment down- 
town. A bachelor apartment, but ele- 
gantly and tastefully furnished. . Lion 
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did not believe in discomfort. Deep 
armchairs covered in brown linen; 
thick Persian rugs on the waxed floor. 
Bright window curtains; gleaming 
brass smoke stands; the walls lined with 
ozk bookcases. 

Lion, in his silk dressing gown, was 
seated before a belated breakfast which 
his man was serving. The morning 
paper was spread out before him. The 
paragraph caught his attention—Mr. 
and Mrs. Stenson Clay. His eyes 
sparkled suddenly. He didn’t hear Wil- 
liams, his man, inquiring if he would 
take another cup of coffee. He 
thought: ‘“Gin’s back. Then it really 
will be New York. Even if I don’t see 
her, New York will be alive again.” 

Presently the intense brightness faded 
trom his eyes. He would make no 
effort to see her. All the same he spent 
the greater part of the day wandering 
about the section of town near where 
her bag shop was located. 

The other apartment was in West 
Fifty-fourth Street. Rose’s stepfather 
saw the announcement. But then no 
one else in that apartment bothered to 
read the morning paper. 

He said sharply, “Stenson Clay and 
that girl are back from their honey- 
moon.” There was a noticeable sneer 
in his voice as he pronounced the last 
word. 

Neither Rose nor her mother com- 
mented. One wouldn’t have thought 
they had even heard him, but for a 
certain worried look on Mrs. Laten’s 
face. She looked like a hen ruffling its 
feathers in preparation to protect its 
chicken from danger. Insults heaped 
upon Rose by her stepfather usually did 
follow any reference to Stenson Clay. 

Rose was curled upon the couch 
looking through a movie magazine. 
Lately it had occurred to her she might 
go on the stage or in the talkies. Life 
was rather dull without either Lion or 
Stenson to: take her out. Besides, she 
would be glad to get away from her 
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stepfather. He had been barely livable 
with since her failure with Stenson 
Clay. 

Mr. Laten thrust the paper savagely 
aside and glared at Rose. 

“Did you hear me say that that Clay 
is back from abroad?” 

“T heard you the first time,’ Rose 
interrupted guardedly. 

“Well?” he rapped the word out at 
her. 

She raised her amber-colored eyes. 
“Well?” she repeated calmly. 

He cdime and stood over her, in that 
threatening, glowering attitude that had 
so disconcerted Gin. 

“Might I ask if you intend to do any- 
thing about it? It needn’t be too late, 
even yet.” 

Rose turned another page of her 
magazine. She suppressed a slight 
yawn. 

“Answer me,” he thundered, drawing 
his bushy gray brows together fiercely, 
his face a deep red. : 

There was a tense silence. Rose did 
not take her eyes off the page. But 
she answered quietly, “I always did in- 
tend to do something about it. Still, 
you must give them time to get over 
love’s first rapture, you know.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


The first morning she was home, 
awaking in the familiar surroundings of 
her apartment, it seemed to Gin incred- 
ible she had ever been away. Every- 
thing was so familiar. So blessedly 
familiar. She thought, as she stretched 
her arms high above her head, “If only 
f need never leave her again!” 

She sighed, because the thought was 
so beautiful and impossible. Life was 
waiting to be faced just around the cor- 
ner, so to speak. Life with all its com- 
plexities, tragedies, heartbreak. This 
was only a lull. A breathing space 
before she took another plunge into 
the unknown. 
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But how good it was to be back! 
Good to feel Wuffer’s eager black eyes 
upon her as he waited for the slightest 
invitation to pounce all over her. Good 
toe know, as she sprung out of bed and 
set the percolator on to boil, that she 
could have breakfast just as she liked 
it. Bacon curled up in a nice crisp 
way, orange marmalade, and coffee. An 
honest-to-goodness New York break- 
fast. It was good, too, to know as she 
dressed that she was going down to 
the shop to work. Work, what a relief 
it was. She would regain her sanity 
at work. 

She must do that. There were so 
many important decisions to be faced 
within the next few weeks. Decisions 
that would affect her whole future. 
Would she go to Burma with Stenson 
or wouldn’t she? Would she follow him 
out later? Or would she just stay be- 
hind and pick up the threads of her life 
where they had been broken off the 
day of her marriage? Could she do 
that? Can one ever go back and find 
things just as one left them? 

There was one thread she knew she 
could never pick up again. That was 
her friendship with Lion. She didn’t 
dare resume that. She knew she couldn’t 
trust. herself. She thought, “I might 
be weak.’”’ And the awful part was that 
she knew she longed to be weak. “I 
mustn’t see him. I mustn’t. I mustn’t,” 
she kept repeating it all through that 
day, and the next day. And the next. 
Like a refrain it kept hammering itself 
into her brain. One she couldn’t alto- 
gether believe in. Because to be in 
New York and not see Lion was im- 
possible somehow. 

All the same it was ten days before 
she did see him. And in the meantime 
there was the work at the shop. But, 
somehow, as the days passed, her en- 
thusiasm waned. She found, to her 
chagrin, she did not have the interest 
in it she had had formerly. She grew 
restless, unable to concentrate upon the 
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selling of bags to rich, pampered society 
women who were so fussy and choosey, 
and altogether impossible ! 

Constantly her eyes would stray to 
the big window that looked out into the 
street. Ann would say, “Who on earth 


are you watching for, Gin? That tall, 
handsome husband of yours?” And Gin 
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There was a long 
pause, then her 
voice came in a 
whisper. “Please, 
understand, Sten- 
son. You promised 
we should be 
friends.” 


would flush and mumble, “Maybe.” 
And for a time she would deliberately 
keep her glance away from the street. 
But, presently, her eye would wander 
back, scanning the passers-by, eagerly, 
hopefully. At times, her heart would 
jump into her throat; her color would 
flush wildly. For a moment she would 
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hardly be able to bear the tension. But 
it never was Lion. Just some one who 
vaguely resembled him from a distance, 
who walked like he did. 

Gin allowed none of -her friends, not 
even Ann, to sense the true state of 
affairs between herself and Stenson. 
She knew how it would gall his pride 
if any one suspected. -She pretended it 
was merely for convenience of getting 
early to work without disturbing him 
that she kept her old apartment. She 
allowed people to think that she divided 
her time between it and Stenson’s apart- 
ment, oddly enough in the very same 
house as Lion had his apartment. 

But it was hard to play the réle of 
a happy young bride. Always to be 
on the stage, so to speak. Never to be 
able to be herself. It began to wear 
or her nerves and she became jumpy 
and irritable. She thought, desperately, 
“This can’t go on. I’ve got to decide 
something soon.” 

Often she had lunch with Stenson in 
his apartment. He seemed to prefer 
that to lunching with her in a restau- 
rant. Once he remarked with some 
slight bitterness, “Seeing you here in 
my apartment I can actually believe you 
are my wife, Gin. At times’”—his lips 


twisted—“‘it’s hard to believe we are 


married, you know.” 

Gin turned her face away. It hurt 
te have to go on refusing him. But 
the love he had killed was still a dead 
weight in her heart. Yet, away from 
him, she would almost convince herself 
she could go to him even without love. 
After all, she was his wife. There was 
such a thing as duty. But, when she 
was with him, she knew an awful 
shrinking. A feeling as though she 
were slowly being turned to ice when- 
ever he attempted to caress her. Then 
she would push him away from her, 
hating herself as she did so because of 
the pain in his eyes, plead for more 
time. Time—time! As though time 
coulil solve her problem! 
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Facing her across the little luncheon 
table, he said, “You know, Gin, my 
people are kicking up a great fuss, won- 
dering why we haven’t been to visit 
them. It—it does seem rather queer. 
You must admit that.” 

She nodded, pushed some salmon 
about the plate with her fork, and said 
slowly, “I suppose it does. What do 
you think we should do?” 

“They want us to come down next 
week-end.” 

She pushed her plate back and re- 
plied, “All right, I’ll go, if you like.” 

“That’s great, dear. And”—his voice 
was hesitant—“I’d rather they didn’t 
know there was anything, well, unusual 
in our relationship. It would upset 
mother.” 

Gin moistened her lips. 
understand that.” 

Stenson’s face reddened and he blun- 
dered on. “T’lI—I’ll sleep in the dress- 
ing room. I promise I won't disturb © 
you, dear.” 

She nodded, but did not answer. Yet, 
something within her cried out in dis- 
tress. If only he would not be so 
thoughtful. If only he had remained 
the Stenson of that ghastly time in 
Paris, the one who had killed her love 
instead of this other gentler Stenson. 
How much easier then to put him out 
of her life! 

“T must run. I'll be late. Ann will 
be waiting to go out for lunch.” She 
gathered her gloves and bag together 
and started to leave. He caught one of 
her hands. “Let me walk with you, 
dear.” 

She forced a laugh. “I won't be 
walking. I shall run—all the way. 
Dodge through the traffic. I’m so small 
I can get away with it. But you, with 
your bigness, you’d be bound to be. 
caught in it.” She laughed again, pre- 
tending to make a joke of it. But she 
knew, it wasn’t altogether a joke. She 
wanted to get away from him, to be 
by herself. 


“Yes, I can 
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He did not press the point. Still he 
held onto her hand and stared down at 
her in a queer way. 

“Gin,” his voice was serious. “You 
know I’ll be leaving town very soon 
now. I must know whether or not 
you're coming with me. I’ve got to ar- 
range about cabins and all that sort of 
thing. And while’—his voice sank— 
“I don’t want to urge you to do any- 
thing distasteful to you”—he flushed— 
“I—I want you to come. I need you, 
dear.” 

She knew, in fairness to him, that 
she should make up her mind at once. 
She said breathlessly, “T’ll let you know, 
after the week-end. I promise you, 
Stenson.” 

He kissed her hand. “I know you 
won’t disappoint me, Jeanette.” His 
voice was unsteady. 

Gin broke away from him, let her- 
self out of the door and ran down the 
stairs. She did not wait for the eleva- 
tor. On her way out she passed the 
door of Lion’s apartment. Often she 
had passed it before, and always, she 
would pause momentarily, her breath 
quickening, a queer mist stealing be- 
fore her eyes. Then she would run 
on quickly, as though in fear that the 
door would open and he would confront 
her. 

She passed the door in safety, to-day. 
But, as she reached the bottom step, 
the outer glass doors leading in from 
the street swung open and Lion stepped 
through them. 

Hundreds of times Gin had imagined 
such a meeting. She had planned what 
she would say to him, what he would 
say to her. In her mind she knew ex- 
actly how to handle the situation, even 
tc the tiniest details. 

But now, actually seeing Lion be- 
fcre her, she gasped and stood still. 
Everything she had thought of saying, 
everything casual, went right out of her 
head. She stood on the last step, 
clutching onto the railing, swaying a 
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little, and saying in a strangled ghost 
of a voice, “Lion—O Lion.” 

Lion, too, had paused instantaneously. 
His face twitched once. And she could 
see even in the dimly lighted hallway 
that his eyes, as he stared up at her, 
gleamed pure black. 

The next moment he had rushed up 
to her, grasped both her hands. 

“Lovely! Lovely!” 

The tension was terrible. Terrible— 
and rather wonderful, at the same time. 
Gin, as she looked down at him, had 
a queer illusion as though she were 
dissolving in space. As though some- 
thing in her being was rushing out to 
meet something in his. That nothing 
she could do, not all the will power in 
the world, could stop it. 

“What are you doing here, lovely? 
Were you coming to see me?” 

She shook her head. A smile made 
her brown eyes sparkle. How good it 
was to hear him call her “lovely” 
again! 

“Stenson has an apartment here,’’ she 
explained. 

“Stenson ? 
have?” 

Gin hesitated. It was so easy to play 
a part before others, even to lie to them, 
but not to Lion. She did not feel 
capable of lying to him. Not when he 
was gripping her hands so hard, looking 
down into her face, his lips twisted in 
the old half-tender, half-cynical smile. 

“T’m—I’m back in my old apartment 
until’—she gulped quickly—‘we | sail 
for Burma.” 

Why didn’t she go on and tell him 
that this arrangement was purely for 
business, so that she could get to the 
shop in time? The pitiable excuse she 
had given every one else? But she 
couldn’t. She just let the statement lie 
there, a poor cold thing, while she 
prayed he wouldn’t comment upon it. 

“T see.” His voice had grown sud- 
denly harsh. “A very modern arrange- 
ment. Rather early in the day, I should 
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have said. You can’t have been back 
two weeks from the honeymoon. Still, 
I suppose it’s just as well to begin as 
you’re going to carry on. I congratu- 
late you. I didn’t know you were such 
a modern young woman, Gin.” 

The cynicism in his tones stung her. 
She turned her face away, biting her 
lips. “Don’t, Lion.” 

But, in an odd way, he suddenly 
wanted to hurt her. 

“What else am I to understand? 
When a young wife acknowledges she 
nc longer lives with her husband—a 
husband who she assured me, less than 
a month ago was her ideal, everything 
a mere man like myself might hope 
but could never succeed in being 2 

She snatched her hands away from 
him. “Shut up, Lion.” Her own voice 
was harsh as she interrupted him. 
“How dare you talk like that? I wish 
I’d never met you. I—I i 

The wild misery in her flushed face 
sobered him. How he was hating him- 
self for those mocking taunts far more 
than she could ever hate him. Why 
must he deliberately be cruel to her— 
the one being he worshiped in the whole 
miserable world? 

He moved closer to her. “Forgive 
me, Gin. I shouldn’t have said that. I 
shouldn’t have said anything.” They 
were both silent. She thrust her shak- 
ing hands into the pockets of her am- 
ber-colored suit. Amber like the beads 
around her throat; amber like the gol- 
den-brown tints in her hair that escaped 
from the sides of her close-fitting hat. 
She wished she could say something or- 
dinary yet convincing and leave him. 
But she couldn’t. It was as though her 
limbs were rooted there and she was 
unable to move. 

“What’s happened, lovely?” His 
young voice was fierce suddenly, de- 
manding. 

Gin’s face whitened and she set her 
teeth. ‘“Nothing’s happened, except, as 
you know, we were married and went 
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away on a honeymoon. Paris, Dinard— 
really a marvelous place. The bathing 
was divine.” She spoke quickly, in a- 
rush. 

His face grew sterner. “Don’t lie to 
me, lovely.” 

She stamped her foot in sudden an- 
ger. “Why should I lie to you?” 

“Heaven knows, but you are lying. 
Oh, my dear, don’t you think I know?” 

Gin did not answer. Her voice felt 
all choked up in her throat. She did 
not feel as though she could ever speak 
again. She just stood there, struggling 
against an awful desire to throw her- 
self into Lion’s arms and cry. To tell 
h:m everything, as she might have told 
a mother or a father—some one at 
home. She felt suddenly, and in a 
queer way she did not even try to un- 
Gerstand it, that Lion was the only real 
family she had ever known, would ever 
know. 

But there was pride. Not only her 
own pride. For that seemed immaterial 
just now. But Stenson’s pride. She 
owed him something since she had mar- 
ried him. 

Lion had gripped her shquiders. His 
long, delicately shaped fingers pressed 
into her flesh. “You’re unhappy, lovely. 
Oh, that you should be unhappy!” 

Her throat moved  convulsively. 
“You’ve no right to say such things,” 
she stammered. 

“T have every right. 
dear.” 

“But I married Stenson.” 

He smiled slightly. A sad smile. “I 
should go on loving you if you married 
every man in the world, lovely. An- 
swer me. Why are you unhappy?” 

But with a great effort Gin wrenched 
herself free of him. If she stood there 
another minute she might break down 
completely. Then. Lion would know— 
everything. The truth about that 
ghastly honeymoon, made all the more 
ghastly because of the realization that 
she loved him. 


I love you, 
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“T won’t answer. 
I’m not unhappy. 
And I—I hate you, 
Lion! I shall al- 
ways hate you!” 

With that she 
dodged past him 
and literally ran 
through the glass 
doors. She bumped 
into people in the 
street, women with 
parcels, men with 
newspapers, as 
though she were 
blind. And she 
was, because of the 
great tears swim- 
ming in her eyes. 
She did not stop to 
apologize, but ran 
on, like some wild 
creature rushing 
for cover. They 
stood and _ stared 
after her, wonder- 
ing who she was 
and what was the 
matter. Such a 
pretty girl in an 
amber sports suit— 
too pretty to have 
such an agonized, 
twisted face with 
tears streaming out 
of her eyes. She 
should have been smiling and carefree. 


In the train, the following Friday, 
Stenson leaned across the luncheon 
table and said to Gin: 

“Rose called me up this morning.” 

His voice was casual, seemingly so. 
Yet Gin sensed immediately he had 
been waiting a long time to make the 
announcement. 

“Did she?” asked Gin. 

He nodded. “She wanted to see me. 
Said she had something important to 
tell me.” 
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ZA 
She gasped and stood swaying a little and saying in a 


strangled ghost of a voice, “Lion—O Lion.” 


Gin accepted the cigarette he offered 


her. “What did you say?” 
He shrugged. “Made excuses, of 
course. Said I was taking you home 


for the week-end, and I’d be very busy 
when we returned to town.” 

Gin thought that over, while she 
smoked the cigarette. Presently leaning 
back in her chair, she asked slowly, 
“Did you want to see her, Stenson?” 

The slow flush that mounted to his 
forehead gave him away. Gin thought, 
wearily: “So his infatuation for her 
isn’t over yet. He'd be eating out of 
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her hand again, given the opportunity. 
And, I suppose, since I started this job 
I might as well finish it.” 

“What do you think she had to tell 
you?” 

He shook his head as he crumbled a 
roll. “Haven’t the slightest idea. She 
said she couldn’t tell me unless she saw 
me. I had a hard time getting away 
from the telephone.” 

Gin did not comment, but poured her- 
self a cup of tea. She felt rather tired 
and all in. Was the Rose Laten busi- 
ness about to start all over again ?—she 
wondered. Had she to don her coat 
cf mail and rescue Stenson from the 
girl a second time? But this time she 
wouldn’t have the same heart to put into 
the business. She wouldn’t have love 
on her side to help her win the fight. 
Still, she scolded herself, wasn’t she let- 
ting her imagination get the better of 
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her? Stenson could not be so foolish 
as to trust Rose, now that he knew all 
about her. 

“T was wondering,” he said slowly, 
and he avoided her eyes, “if maybe, we 
haven’t misjudged her a little. Of 
course, quite a lot you told me about 
her is probably true. All the same, don’t 
you think she may have been in the 
power of her stepfather and not have 
been able to help what she did?” 

Gin’s lips twisted wryly. “Beauty in 
the power of the villain, eh?” 

“That’s it exactly,” Stenson said 
eagerly. 

Gin looked at him, and through him. 
She thought: ‘Oh, Stenson how can 
you be such a fool!” But she did not 
say it aloud. Neither did she comment 
on his statement. She knew that to 
disparage Rose further would only in- 
crease the romantic illusion he had be- 
gun again to weave around her. Al- 
ready in his imagination he had thrown 
a soft, flattering veil over the worst of 
her trickery. She no longer was the 
crafty, designing adventuress. Merely 
an unfortunate girl entrapped by an 
evil, designing brute of a stepfather into 
doing his bidding. 

Gin thought, a little desperately: “TI 
suppose there’s only one way to save 
him.” But it was hard to bring herself 
to face this decision. Hard to thrust 
all hope of love out of her life, for she 
knew now she would never love Stenson 
again. 

The Clay home was a pleasantly ram- 
bling stone house, ivy-covered. Wide 
lewns, attractive flower beds, a tennis 
court, a short drive, made it all that a 
gentleman’s country residence of the 
smaller variety should be. Situated not 
far from Southampton, the climate was 
pleasant throughout the greater part of 
the year. 

Stenson’s father met them in the car 
at the station. Colonel John Clay had 
spent the greater part of his life in the 
Philippines. He was a tall, well-made 
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man with iron-gray hair and gray mus- 
tache. He carried an air of authority 
with him. One felt that military disci- 
pline would reign as much in his home 
as in his regiment. 

Gin supposed he was very admirable, 
but, from the first, she could not alto- 
gether like him. There was a certain 
suggestion of cruelty about his thin lips, 
which were partially hidden by his mus- 
tache. Something about those lips re- 
minded her poignantly of Stenson’s ex- 
pression that awful time in Paris. 

Colonel Clay welcomed her cordially. 
If he had been disappointed that Sten- 
son had not selected a wife from a so- 
cially prominent family, he tried not to 
let Gin sense his disappointment. 

Mrs. Clay was waiting for them in 
the long drawing room that looked out 
onto a cool, shaded lawn. Everything 
in that drawing room, from the heavy, 
green hanging curtains to the tapestries 
on the sofa, were slightly faded. Mrs. 
Clay was slightly faded, too. She wore 
an air of patient resignation. As 
though life had defeated her. From 
the day of her marriage her innate 
weakness had made her give in unques- 
tioningly to the colonel, but it had never 
been a happy submission. 

But long before Gin was aware of 
Mrs. Clay, somehow one never was 
aware of her easily, she found herself 
staring at the collection of knicknacks. 
It was incredible, really, that any one 
could have so many knicknacks. The 
mantelshelf, the top of the piano, a 


Japanese cabinet, every table was 
crowded with them. Miniature ivory 
rickshas; Indian  brassware paper 


weights and vases; black ebony ele- 
phants, some minus an eye and others 
minus a tusk; a silver Japanese pagoda; 
an emu egg; silver mugs and rattles 
that had been presented to Stenson at 
his christening; silk and gilt photo 
frames. Gin had difficulty in suppress- 
ing a gasp of pure amazement at seeing 
such an odd assortment of things. 
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Perhaps she concentrated upon them 
unduly to take her mind off the actual 
moment of being introduced to Mrs. 
Clay. Meeting one’s mother-in-law for 
the first time is a terrifying experience 
for any girl. Her head whirls with the 
questions, “Will she like me? Will 
she try to like me? Will she resent 
me for taking her son from her? Will 
I like her?” 

But Gin saw, in that first moment of 
shaking hands with her, there was noth- 
ing alarming about Stenson’s mother. 
Almost her first impression was, as it 
happened, to be her last. An intense 
sense of pity for her. 

Mrs. Clay took Gin’s hands in hers, 
patted them gently and said. 

“So this is our boy’s little wife? I’m 
sure she’s going to feel at home here.” 

Her ready kindness touched Gin. She 
was aware of an uncomfortable, gritty 
sensation behind her eyes. Somehow, 
she felt like an impostor. As though 
she had no real right to kindness from 
Stenson’s mother. It made her feel ill 
at ease. 

This sense increased when, before 
dinner, Mrs. Clay took her all over 
the house. Stenson was in the library 
talking with his father. The older 
woman drew Gin’s arm through hers, 
leading her into room after room. Pleas- 
antly old-fashioned rooms, overcrowded 
with furniture, genteel and, like the 
drawing-room, faded. 

On the threshold of one room she 
paused, momentarily. 

“This used to be Stenson’s nursery,” 
she murmured. Her light-blue eyes 
were very rcund and soft. Gin felt 
the pressure on her arm tighten. “TI” 
—the older woman gave a nervous little 
cough—“thought you might like to look 
around in here. I found some of Sten- 
son’s baby clothes to-day and laid them 
out on the bed. Just over there. See 
them?” 

Gin advanced into the room beside 
her. She watched his mother finger 
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zach piece lovingly and hold it out for 
her inspection. Stupidly, she found her 
eyes filling with tears. Mrs. Clay put 
down the tiny woolly vest she was hold- 
ing and put an arm about Gin. 

“I see you love my boy,” she said 
softly. 

Gin murmured a platitude, but her 
tears had been because she did not love 
him. 

“I’ve always set aside this room in 
the hope that some day my boy would 
have little ones of his own to play here,” 
she said gently, before going below 
again. “Now,” she blinked brightly, 
“my dream seems as though it might 
be realized, doesn’t it?” 

Gin felt terrible. Her sense of be- 
ing an impostor increased. Yet was 
anything that had happened her fault? 
Her common sense told her it wasn’t. 
She had married Stenson, loving him 
sincerely. Or, at least, believing she 
loved him. Would she ever have 
awakened to the fact that she didn’t, 
except for his incredible behavior to her 
that night? Still, as she sat facing him 
across the old carved oak dinner table, 
his father at one end, his mother at the 
other, she felt more tenderly toward 
him than she had for weeks. Too, the 
sense of actually being married to him 
seemed more real in his home surround- 
ings. She was his wife. Being a wife 
carried responsibilities. Had she been 
shirking these responsibilities? Pon- 
dering too much on her sensibilities? 
Stenson had hurt her cruelly, but un- 
der a misapprehension. Wasn’t it rather 
mean of her to go on holding that 
against him? Besides, there was the 
problem of Rose. As things stood at 
the moment he was too easy a prey, 
too likely to fall into Rose’s scheming 
hands again. 

If Stenson had secretly hoped that 
this visit to his home would soften Gin’s 
heart toward him he did not presume on 
the assumption. It was Gin herself who 
brought up the subject that night after 
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dinner. Some neighbors had dropped 
in, and, presently, because it was hot 
in the drawing room, Stenson had sug- 
gested he and Gin stroll in the garden. 
Mrs. Clay’s eyes softened, as she 
nodded assent. Her mind wandered 
back to her own brief courtship. But 
how soon, how deploringly soon, the 
colonel had ceased to be the sweetheart 
and had become merely the husband! 

Colonel Clay frowned slightly at the 
suggestion. He considered any display 
of affection between married people bad 
taste and unnecessary. One wasn’t sen- 
timental after one married. 

Still Stenson took Gin out into the 
garden. They wandered down the 
chipped stone pathway, pearly-white in 
the moonlight. The dark, silver-shot 
night was heavy with the scent of sum- 
mer flowers—hollyhocks, gladioli, sweet 
peas. At the foot of the path a small 
fountain sent a mist of silver into the 
air; it fell, like a bridal veil on some 
rose bushes near it. 

They paused by the fountain, as 
though by mutual consent. 

Stenson said jerkily: “I used to 
paddle here when I was a kid. Funny, 
it used to seem so big to me then. Now 
it seems so small. I suppose that’s 
life. We outgrow things and, as we 
do so, they dwindle in importance. At 
prep school I lived in holy terror of 
my headmaster. I met him the other 
day and could scarcely credit it was ac- 
tually he. He seemed so insignificant. 
I couldn’t imagine him inspiring fear 
in any one. Odd, isn’t it?” 

Gin nodded automatically. She had 
not been following him. Her mind was 
wondering how she could broach the 
subject of his return to Burma. 

In the pause he moved closer to her. 
Instinctively, before she had thought, 
she moved away. 

“Don’t be afraid, I’m not going to 
touch you.” His voice was bitter. 

She said quietly: “I’m not afraid. I 
was just going to tell you, Stenson, I’m 
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quite ready to sail with you for Burma 
next week, if you still want me to 
come.” 

“If I want you! Gin, darling.” He 
crushed her in his big arms; she was 
lost against him. She lay in his em- 
brace, her heart throbbing wildly, 
throbbing with an awful fear. She 
tried to conquer it. She must conquer 
it. Life wouldn’t be possible if, every 
time he held her in his arms, she should 
feel like this. 

But, at last, she couldn’t stand it any 
longer. She drew away from him gasp- 
ing, “Stenson, let’s wait until—until 
we're actually on the boat, please.” She 
tried to soften it by adding: “It'll be 
like a honeymoon, then,” 

Her lack of response wounded him, 
wounded the man pride in him. Had he 
not been patient with her? And here, 
even while she was telling him definitely 
she would come to Burma with him, she 
was evading again. 

He grumbled. “If you do come, I 
don’t want any more of these tom- 
foolery conditions.” 

She shook her head. “I understand 
and I—I promise, Stenson.” 
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He took her in his arms again, sav- 
agely. “I don’t know why I put up 
with all this nonsense. Any one would 
think me—well, hideous, deformed.” 

She gave a choked cry. “It isn’t 
that, Stenson.” Yet, in a queer way, 
it was. He had been hideous to her 
overwrought imagination that night in 
Paris, when, drunk, he had told her he 
did not love her. 

He raised .her chin with his large, 
blunt-tipped fingers. 

“You won't fail me, Gin? You won’t 
fail me now, will you?” 

She closed her eyes tightly. It was 
queer, but for a moment she had had 
an illusion that instead of Stenson’s it 
was Lion’s face looking down into hers. 
Lion, his dark eyes shining black with 
love for her. Lion’s voice saying with 
that dear, hoarse note in it: “You're 
unhappy, lovely. Oh, that you should 
be unhappy!” 

Stenson repeated. 
won't fail me?” 

Gin’s voice, when she spoke sounded 
faint and unnatural. ‘Yes, I swear it, 
Stenson. I swear I won’t fail you. Pll 
keep my promise.” 


“You swear you 


TO BE CONCLUDED. 








Peggy And Pistols 


Mullens 


By Irma 


PEGGY leaned her head against the 

back of the big easy-chair, and 
turned the puzzling problem over and 
over in her mind. Two men were in 
love with her. Like any normal girl 
of nineteen, she wanted to get married 
if and when the right man showed up 


in her life. One of these men in love 
with her was the right one. She was 
certain of that. But which one? 
Four months before there hadn’t been 
any doubt about it at all. Phillip Brent 
had almost pushed her into a hasty 
“Yes,” with his impetuous love-mak- 
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ing. He was handsome in a big, blond 
way. He had blue eyes, curly hair, a 
strong, square jaw, and a winning smile 
that displayed a set of perfect white 
teeth. Phillip was climbing rapidly in 
the office of the Zenith Steel Company 
where both he and Peggy worked. 
Among his coworkers, Phillip was the 
best-liked man in the Zenith offices. 
Almost any girl might have been proud 
and happy to have attracted him, and 
Peggy had been proud and happy until 
Bill North entered the situation. 

Bill was a friend and college class- 
mate of Phillip’s. That hardly does 
justice to the relation between them; 
they were chums, buddies. Bill was tall 
and broad-shouldered with black hair 
and dark eyes, as good-looking in his 
dark way as Phillip was in his blond 
coloring. Peggy liked to close her eyes 
and let that first evening she had met 
Bill drift through her mind. 

“Peggy, I want you to meet the best 
fellow in the world,” Phillip had said. 

Peggy had found herself looking into 
Bill’s eyes. And she knew without 
asking for information that Bill was 
O. K. Any friend of Phillip’s was cer- 
tain to be. 

“Where did Phil find you?” Bill 
wanted to know, as he swept her out 
upon the dance floor of the night club. 

“He didn’t find me. I found him,” 
Peggy answered brightly. 

“Was it like that?” 

“Of course. The first time I saw 
him, I said: ‘Here’s my man,’ and I 
went after him. It was just like that.” 

“Then he hasn’t got a chance—not 
with a girl like you after him! I can 
hear wedding bells in the distance.” 

“Oh, I don’t know that it’s that se- 
rious,” Peggy told him quickly. 

“What?” Bill reached up to pull her 
arm and hand down off his shoulder and 
examine the fingers of her left hand. 
“Do you mean that Phil hasn’t bought 
a ring yet? I never knew him to be 
so slow before! He usually accom- 
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plishes more in three days than any 
other man does in a week!” 

Peggy could have told him that she 
had something to do with the delay in 
this case, but she remained discreetly si- 
lent. 

“T like brown eyes.” Bill pressed his 
face closer to Peggy’s and confided to 
her a moment later. 

“Do you? Sometimes I hate them!” 
Peggy’s eyes were brown. 

“And I like brown hair with streaks 
of red in it under the light,” he went on. 

Peggy’s hair was like that. 

“Do you have to say things like this 
because Phil introduced you to me and 
is expecting you to be nice?” She 
drew back to laugh up into his eyes. 

“Say, I’m trying to forget that Phil 
saw you first. Why do you want to 
keep bringing that up?’ His arm 
tightened about her, drawing her nearer. 

“Then you’re one of those men who 
believe in the freedom of America— 
the best man wins and all that?” she 
demanded. 

For just an instant a quick red col- 
ored his dark skin. He understood 
that she was reminding him of Phil. 

Then they were again sitting at a 
table with Phil, and Phil’s blue eyes were 
making Peggy’s head swim as they had 
the power of doing at times. It was 
strange but Phil’s fine eyes had a way 
of telling her things, and she could un- 
derstand without his speaking the 
words. 

Two hours before. she had been sure 
that Phil was the one man in the world 
for her. After that dance with Bill, 
she wasn’t so sure. Bill upset her, too. 

She saw Bill again three nights later 
at a party in Phil’s apartment. Bill 
danced more with her that evening than 
Phil did, and Phil’s eyes told her that 
he understood. During the next week 
she had two dates with Bill. Phil didn’t 
object. She went out with Phil two 
nights also. Bill was the salt of the 
earth, Phil assured her. 
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A month passed like that—a date 
with Phil and then one with Bill. 

And so that evening little Peggy Mc- 
Gregor had two offers of marriage on 
her hands, and she couldn’t accept either 
because she wasn’t sure which one she 
wanted. It was like the dress she had 
bought a few days before. There had 
been so many dresses that were just 
what she wanted that it had been hard 
to select one. Here were two men 
wholly eligible from her point of view, 
too eligible in fact. It would be easy 
to say “Yes” to either one, if the other 
were out of the way. 

That, reminded her that it must be 
nearly time for Phil to come. The past 
week had been a little difficult. Phil 
and Bill had both wanted dates on the 
same night. The relation between them 
was becoming a bit strained. It could 
hardly be otherwise. Two close friends 
wanting to marry the same girl could 
not remain the same. It wasn’t hu- 
manly possible. 

She got up to powder her nose that 
didn’t need powder at all. A glance at 
her wrist watch told her that it lacked 
only three minutes of the time of Phil’s 
arrival. He was never late. At exactly 
seven forty-five he would ring the door- 
bell of her aunt’s home. Sometimes 
Bill would be late five, ten, or even 
fifteen minutes, but not Phil. 

Phil came. They sat in the living- 
room before a cheerful wood fire. Phil 
drew a small plush box out of his pocket 
after a while. Peggy knew even before 
he opened it what it contained. 

“You've said ‘No’ so many times that 
I thought you might forget and change 
it to-night,” he told her smilingly, as 
he reached for her hand. 

She pulled her finger away from him. 

“Please, Phil!” Her eyes met his 
with a silent plea. “Let’s not talk about 
that to-night.” 

“I’m afraid we must, Peggy. We 
can’t go on like this!” He held out 
the ring to her. “Won’t you put this 
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on and settle the whole question to- 
night, darling?” A little wry smile 
twisted the corners of his mouth. 

She could hardly resist Phil when he 
looked at her like that. Right now she 
was almost certain he was the one she 
loved. Then she remembered that she 
always felt like .hat when she was with 
Phil. But when Bill came she was un- 
decided again. 

“J—I just can’t decide, Phil.” Her 
hand rested lightly for an instant on 
his sleeve. “I guess it’s babyish of 
me.” 

“Tt’s Bill now who’s got you wonder- 
ing, isn’t it?’ His eyes were staring 
across the room at a blank spot on the 
wall. “TI can’t blame you for that. Bill’s 
just about the best there is.” 

They were always like that. She 
closed her eyes. It would be a relief 
if they would speak the thoughts that 
must be in their minds. Neither would 
say a word against the other. If they 
were in love with her, as they professed 
to be, surely they couldn’t continue to 
feel so loyal toward each other. 

Phil’s arm was about her shoulder, 
pulling her gently to him. Peggy sprang 
up quickly and went over and turned 
on the radio. 

“Come on, Phil—let’s dance.” 

They moved a table and two chairs 
out of the way, and danced. Phil 
danced like a professional. Peggy was 
always thrilled when she danced with 
him. She let her head rest on his 
shoulder while her feet moved to the 
music. Phil's arm tightened about her. 
There was something pleasant in the 
strength of that arm encircling her 
waist. Always, a sense of security 
seemed to settle upon her when she was 
with Phil. Phil was dependable. Like 
the grandfather’s clock in the hall, you 
would always know where to find him. 
Bill was of the more adventurous type 
and always wandering. 

“Peggy, I want to ask you some- 
thing,” Phil said. “You needn’t an- 
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asked you to marry him?” 

Peggy raised her head from his 
shoulder, looked into his eyes, and let 
him read the answer in the brown 
depths of her own eyes. 

“T thought so. He would have!” 

“Phil! I—I guess we three will just 
have to go to some country where the 
law allows a woman to have two hus- 
bands. 1’m afraid I’m in love with you 
both.” 

But Phil’s serious blue eyes told her 
the situation wasn’t anything he could 
be gay about. A little wave of sym- 
pathy for him swept over her. She 
loved Phil when his forehead wrinkled 
into a little frown of displeasure like 
that. She felt herself slipping toward 
him. In another moment, she would 
have been offering her finger for the 
ring in his pocket. But like a harsh, 
discordant note in a beautiful song, the 
doorbell began to ring. When she went 
to open the door, Bill stood before her. 

“Why—why, Bill, what are you doing 
here to-night?” Her voice was a little 
uncertain. 

“Tt’s my night to see you, isn’t it?” 
Bill pushed past her into the hall and 
hung his hat and coat on the rack. 

“Bill, I’m sorry. I think you’re mis- 
taken. Phil’s here.” She followed him 
dubiously up the hall to the living-room 
door. 

“So am I!” Bill’s face was grim as 
he went into the living room. 

Peggy stood uncertainly in the door, 
and watched Bill sit down in a chair 
across the room from Phil. 

“Good evening, Mr. Brent.” 
spoke to Phil. 

“Good evening, Mr. North,” Phil ad- 
dressed Bill. 

Peggy’s hand fluttered to her throat. 
Before they had met her, they had been 
as close to each other as brothers; now 
they were as coldly courteous and for- 
mal as strangers. She felt guilty, as 
though it were something she could 
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have prevented. It was not pleasant to 
contemplate her part in the breaking of 
a fine friendship such as theirs had been. 

They were eying each other now 
much as two prize fighters might have 
done from opposite corners of a ring. 
The situation was fraught with possi- 
bilities and beyond Peggy’s experience. 
Almost anything might happen, judging 
from the way they were looking at each 
other. Eact was thinking that the 
other was being mean. Bill was mis- 
taken, though honestly, of course. 
What did a girl do, Peggy wondered 
quickly, when two men who wanted to 
marry her called on her at the same 
time, each honestly thinking he had « 
date with her? 

“Well, here we are!” Phil’s voice, 
striving to make conversation, broke the 
sticky, oppressive silence. 

“So it seems.” Bill’s tone was 
slightly ironical, and then the silence 
settled over the room again in thick 
folds. 

Peggy nervously dragged three chairs 
over before the fire. Both men stood 
up. Peggy looked at them silently, 
wishing that one would retire from the 
scene. Phil took one of the chairs. A 
faint smile twisted the corners of his 
mouth, and his eyes told Peggy he un- 
derstood. 

“Some one got the dates mixed,” Bill 
said. He came over to Peggy, put both 
hands on her shoulders, and shook her 
slightly. “I’m beginning to think you 
did it purposely.” 

Phil was on his feet instantly. Little 
sparks of fire seemed to dart from his 
eyes toward Bill. Bill, apparently, did 
not see him. 

“II ought to spank you,” Bill went 
on to Peggy. “It’s what you need, but 
it’s hardly practical.” 

“Listen here!” Phil took a quick step 
toward them. 

“Well?” Bill turned his head to look 
at Phil. 

For long moments they glared at each 
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other, a white-hot wrath in the eyes of 
both. Peggy squirmed out of Bill’s 
grasp. In another instant they would 
be mauling each other with their fists 
in her aunt's living room. She had to 
do something quickly to avert that. 
“Please!” The word was addressed 
to both. “It was all my fault.” She 
had to take the responsibility on her 
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shoulders. It was evident that they 
were blaming each other for the situa- 
tion. “When I told you to come to- 
night, Bill, I had forgotten that I had 
a date with Phil,” she explained. 
“Then Mr. Brent’s date with you was 
made prior to mine?” Bill asked quickly. 
“Oh, yes, really it was! I’m truly 
sorry, Bill.” Peggy’s voice was anxious. 
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What did a girl do, Peggy wondered, when two men who wanted to 
marry her called on her at the same time? 
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“Tn that case, perhaps I’d better say 
good night.” 

“It isn’t necessary. Both of us can 
stay,” Phil offered generously. 

Peggy laughed nervously. Her fears 
had been groundless. She had forgot- 
ten for the instant they were too highly 
civilized to resort to fighting in her 
aunt’s home. It was evident that both 
were now anxious to smooth over the 
threatening situation of a moment be- 
fore. 

They sat down with Peggy between 
them. It seemed after a few moments 
that without being entirely successful, 
all three were trying to make conver- 
sation. Peggy kept glancing from one 
to the other. Her indecision was unfair 
to both of them. The friendship be- 
tween these two men was being broken 
up because of her childish inability to 
choose between them. 

She really ought to choose one of 
them to-night. Her eyes went anxiously 
to Phil, came back to Bill. It would be 
horrible if she should choose Phil to- 
night, for example, and discover that it 
was Bill she loved. Because both were 
so splendid, so near, and held the power 
to upset her so, she was afraid to choose, 
fearful lest the one she rejected should 
play a trick on her by becoming the 
one she loved. 

Soon Bill rose to go. She knew that 
his staying had been merely a gesture 
to help iron out the difficult situation, 
just as Phil’s suggestion that they both 
stay had been made only to help them 
over an awkward moment. Both had 
seemed to remember in the same instant 
that they were university men living in 
the year 1931 when knights in shining 
armor no longer did violence upon the 
person of their rival for a lady’s favor. 

Peggy turned to Phil. 

“Tt really wasn’t my fault, Phil,” she 
told him. “Of course, both of you will 
always think it was.” 

“No, I won't,” he hastened to assure 
her. “We played on the same football 
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team at college. I remember the coach 
sent Bill in once to replace the left half 
back. Bill sent the quarter back out 
instead. He’s like that. But he’s a 
good scout, one of the best!” 

The next day Peggy’s Aunt Mary 
went to bed with the influenza. Her 
aunt insisted on Peggy’s going to work 
as usual, but Peggy refused. For a 
week she hovered over her aunt’s bed 
and saw neither Bill nor Phil, while the 
perplexing question of which one she 
loved remained unsettled in her mind. 
It was a strenuous week. Her mind 
kept going back to Phil and Bill. There 
were a thousand little things to be done 
about the house and in her aunt’s room. 
Toward the end of the week she felt 
that if she could see Bill and Phil, be 
with them again for an hour or two, she 
would be able to decide. 

It was Phil who called first when 
her aunt was convalescent. They went 
to a show and then for a drive in Phil’s 
car. His arm stole about her shoulders 
while he drove with one hand. She let 
him draw her toward him, leaned her 
head on the roughness of his coat. A 
sense of security stole over her. Phil 
kissed her. Her lips answered the pres- 
sure of his. In that moment she was 
sure it could be none other than Phil. 

“Honey, you—you do love me?” Phil 
seemed to be having trouble with his 
voice. He parked the car beside the 
road. ‘“You’re going to marry me, dar- 
ling?’ He was feeling in his pocket 
for that small plush box. 

Bill’s gay eyes and the half-mocking 
smile that could cross his face at times 
flashed through Peggy’s mind. She 
drew away from Phil’s encircling arms 
as he took the ring out of its box. 

“J—JI don’t know, Phil. I—TI can’t 
afford to make a mistake, and I’m not 
sure.” 

Phil’s eyes narrowed, hardened. His 
face was grim when he spoke. 

“We can’t go on like this—at least, 
I can’t!” He backed the car into the 
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road and swung around in the direction 
of the city. “I’m going to give you one 
week longer, Peggy,” he told her. 

The next evening was Bill’s. They 
sat in the living room, and Bill’s eyes 
kept laughing at her. Then suddenly 
he was serious. 

“Peggy, I love you,” he began. He 
smiled a little wryly. “That’s not news 
to you any longer, is it? Maybe I’ve 
bored you telling you so often, but I’ve 
got to know to-night!” 

Her eyes met his briefly. 

“J—I can’t tell you, Bill.” 
away from him slightly. 


She drew 
“You see, 


until you came along, I was quite sure . 


that I was in love with Phil. Now—I 
don’t know.” 

Bill got to his feet to pace back and 
forth across the room. 

“You've got to decide, Peggy! I 
know what you’re thinking—if I hadn’t 
come along, it would have been Phil. 
You're trying to be fair to him; be fair 
to me, too! I couldn’t help falling in 
love with you any more than I can help 
breathing. It was just something that 
happened to me.” 

“Oh, I know, Bill! I couldn’t help 
it either—being upset by you.” 

Quickly, he sat down beside her. 

“That’s just it, Peggy. If you were 
really in love with him you couldn’t 
feel toward me as you do.” 

Peggy considered that. Bill leaned 
toward her, his eyes pleading with her. 

“Don’t you see, Peggy? Even if I 
was Phil’s best friend when I met you, 
I couldn’t help falling in love with you. 
And the very fact that you’re unable to 
decide now is proof that you care for 
me. You simply won’t forget that Phil 
loved you first.” 

“No, it isn’t like that, Bill. And re- 
member, if I’m unable to choose Phil 
because of you, I’m unable to choose 
you because of him.” 

Bill rose. Little pin points of fire 
seemed to dart from his eyes as he 
stared down at her. 
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“I guess this just about counts the 
votes,” he told her slowly. “If you 
really cared for me, you’d know you 
did. Love doesn’t hesitate, Peggy. It’s 
always sure of itself.” He swung 
around toward the door. 

She hurried over to him, caught his 
arm. 

“Bill!” Her eyes were staring up into 
his face. “Give me till next Wednes- 
day, please!” 

“Peggy, it isn’t a question of money, 
I know, but I could give you every- 
thing—trips to Europe, clothes from 
Paris, anything you’d want!” 

“Oh!” The word seemed weak, in- 
effectual to her. She hadn’t known be- 
fore that Bill was wealthy. She had 
merely noted that he spent a lot more 
money than Phil did. 

“Peggy!” He took a step toward 
her. “You know I love you!” 

“Yes.” She backed away. “I’m not 
doubting that. But—so does Phillip.” 

“Till Wednesday then.” Bill caught 
his hat and coat from the rack in the 
hall, and left the house. 

Not till Bill’s car had roared away, 
and she was seated before the fire in 
the living room again, did Peggy re- 
member that Wednesday was also the 
day on which Phil had demanded an 
answer. 

During the intervening days, she went 
out with Phil three evenings and saw 
Bill twice. She tried to explain to each 
one that she couldn’t see him on 
Wednesday evening. Both refused to 
wait longer. 

Wednesday came, and she was no 
nearer a decision. As often as she re- 
membered how dear Phil was, Bill’s 
smiling eyes and half-mocking smile 
would flash through her mind, and she 
would be uncertain and wondering 
again. The suspense was causing a 
tiny frown to wrinkle her forehead. It 
threatened to become permanent unless 
she did something. The day dragged 
along. Bill was wealthy; Phil was 
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poor. She must not, she would not let 
money influence her. Phil earned 
enough for them to live on and that was 
all that mattered. 

She dressed hurriedly. Both of them 
would be coming. She was rather glad 
that that evening would end it, though 
she was no nearer a decision than she 
had been a month before. 

Phil came first. She had been 
tempted while she waited to flip a coin. 
She was in love with them both. But 


oe 


“The best man won, Phil!” Bill said, 
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a quick horror at choosing a husband by 
such a method swept over her. 


“Get on your coat and hat,” Phil 
told her briefly. 
“Are we going out? I—I thought 


perhaps we’d stay here.” A quick hope 
lighted up her face. If she went out 
with Phil now she wouldn’t have to 
see Bill when he came. It was perhaps 
as good a way as any to decide the ques- 
tion. Bill would take it as her final 
answer. 


“I’m wishing you all the happiness 


in the world, old man!” 
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Yet, -he wasn’t sure that she wanted 
him to do that. She put on her coat, 
gave her close-fitting hat a final pull, 
and followed Phil out of the house. A 
little gasp of dismay escaped her lips 
as she and Phil went down the walk 
to the street. Bill’s car was standing 
at the curb. And Bill was in it! 

Bill opened the door and sprang out 
to help her in. She hesitated, glanc- 
ing uncertainly around at Phil. He 
nodded her on into the car. She got 
in. Phil climbed into the seat beside 
her. One was on either side of her 
with Bill driving. A vague apprehen- 
sion possessed her. They had planned 
this without letting her know. 

A certain grimness in their eyes when 
they stole glances at each other warned 
her. The breach between them had not 
lessened. The night air was crisp and 
frosty. She wondered where they were 
taking her. Bill drove swiftly along 
the city streets. 

None of the three tried to talk much 
till they were out of the city. The re- 
marks of both men were addresed al- 
ways to her rather than to each other. 
Each seemed determined to ignore the 
other’s presence. 

“Tt’s funny that a thing like this has 
got to be settled the way we’re going 
to settle this,” Bill remarked after a 
while. 

“Oh! So you’re going to decide the 
question for me?” Peggy did not pre- 
tend not knowing what Bill had referred 
to. 

“We're going to help you decide, or 
if you fail to we’re going to decide for 
you,” Phil told her. 

“Yes, we can’t go on like this,” Bill 
said. 

Little patches of snow on open fields 
flashed along beside them now. It was 
nearly spring, and the sun of the day- 
light hours had rapidly melted some 
of the drifts, but a lot of them still re- 
mained. Bill skidded to a stop be- 
hind another car parked beside the road. 
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Both men got out. Peggy shivered a 
little. There was something ominous 
in their attitude. Phil’s car was parked 
there. He must have brought it out 
earlier in the evening, she decided. 

Bill took something from a_ side 
pocket of the car. Peggy _ stifled a 
scream as the white moonlight glinted 
on two pistols. They couldn’t do that! 
Didn’t they know such things weren’t 
done any more? 

She glanced nervously from one man 
to the other. So this was what the 
widening breach between them had 
finally brought them to! Once the clos- 
est of friends, they had been pushed 
apart by their love for her. Love had 
left bitter thoughts against the other 
in the mind of each until they were 
ready to resort to violence. Leaning 
against the car, Phil spoke slowly and 
in a cold voice: 

“You’ve got five minutes to decide.” 
He pushed his coat sleeve back to look 
at a luminous-dialed wrist watch. 
“After that if you fail to decide, we'll 
be forced to settle the thing our way.” 
His face was grimly determined as he 
glanced around at Bill. 

Peggy wanted to scream. This thing 
they proposed to do was horrible. When 
they had seemed on the verge of fight- 
ing in her aunt’s living room, she had 
averted that by taking the blame for 
the situation on herself. She couldn’t 
do that now. It was evident that they 
had planned this situation for them- 
selves. 

“But, Phil ” Her voice trailed 
off. She felt wealdy ineffectual. Any- 
thing she could do except choose one 
of them would be like adding fuel to 
flame. 

The ticking of Phil’s watch reached 
her ears in the deathly stillness of the 
white moonlight. She glanced at Bill 
and back to Phil. Each seeemed dearer 
at that moment than ever before. 

“Tt will be perfectly fair,” Bill as- 
sured her. “We'll put our backs to- 
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gether, walk ten paces while one of us 
counts, and then turn and fire!” 


“Oh!” The word was only half 
screamed, “You can’t do that! Don’t 
you see? J—TI can’t marry either one 


of you if you go on with this!” 

“Well, it will at least settle the dif- 
ferences between Phil and myself.” 
Bill’s voice was as crisp as his footsteps 
in the patch of snow beside the road. 

“That’s right. The world’s getting 
too small to hold both of us.” Phil’s 
voice was like ice. 

She could understand how Phil felt. 
Before his best friend had come along 
and confused her, she had been in love 
with him. Phil knew that. She had 
admitted to him that she had intended 
to marry him before she met Bill. 

“Do you think you can get away with 
it?” she pleaded with them. “The law 
doesn’t stand for duels any more. 
You're not living in the eighteenth cen- 
tury!” 

Phil glanced at his watch. 

“Time’s up!” he announced. 

Bill held out both pistols. Phil se- 
lected one silently and stepped upon the 
bank beside the road. Both pulled off 
their overcoats and threw them on the 
snow for more freedom of movement. 
Tall and straight, like two soldiers, they 
stood for an instant with their backs to- 
gether. Then they walked directly 
away from each other with a slow meas- 
ured tread. Bill’s voice counted mono- 
tonously : 

“One—two—three—four. ie 

The back of Peggy’s right hand flew 
up unconsciously to her lips to half 
stifle the scream that escaped her lips. 
It would be Phil who would go down 
with the first shot. Bill was quick-mov- 
ing. He would turn first. Phil would 
sink down limply as he received the 
bullet. A swift red would begin to dis- 
color the whiteness of the snow. 

“Five—six ”  Bill’s calm voice 
counted on with the inevitability of the 
passage of time. 
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Peggy sat in the car as if frozen. A 
queer numbness possessed her. She 
couldn’t move. The police would arrest 
Bill. It would be murder, manslaugh- 
ter at the least, in the eyes of the law. 
Yet, it was not of Bill she was think- 
ing; it was of Phil, with his steady 
blue eyes, his quick smile. She could 
picture Bill’s mocking smile as he stood 
above Phil’s body. 

“Seven—eight——” Bill was still 
counting after the eternity that had 
passed. 

Abruptly, she was out of the car and 
struggling along in satin slippers that 
were not made for snow. She was 
going straight to Phil and screaming 
something. She had to get to Phil 
ahead of that bullet Bill would be send- 
ing at him. The chill of the snow pene- 
trated her thin silk stockings above her 
shoes. She was unconscious of it. 

Phil’s arms closed around her. Bill 
was coming toward them. Silently he 
held out his hand to Phil. Phil gripped 
it hard with his free hand, while he 
pressed Peggy’s slim form closer with 
his other arm. Peggy glanced uncer- 
tainly from one to the other. 

“The best man won, Phil!” Bill said. 
“T’m wishing you all the happiness in 
the world, old man!” 

“But I—I thought——’ A vast 
sense of relief and contentment had set- 
tled upon Peggy now that her choice 
was made. There was no doubt left. 
It was Phil she loved. 

“You thought we were ready to kill 
each other because we were both in 
love with you?” Phil was smiling 
down into her eyes. “Why should we 
blame each other for that? You're 
enough to make any man fall hard.” 

“No, it wasn’t like that, Peggy.” Bill 
held out his hand to her. “We simply 
took a hunch from old King Solomon. 
Remember that baby he wanted to cut 
in two pieces to discover which mother 
loved it? We used the same method 
to learn which one of us you really 
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cared for.” He smiled ruefully. “I 
guess there isn’t any doubt left, and 
I’m wishing you and Phil all the happi- 
ness there is!” Bill turned and strode 
away for three or four steps, hesitated, 
and spoke to them over his shoulder. 
“T’m trying to take it like a good sport,” 
he assured them, “but please don’t ask 
me to be best man at the wedding!” 
There was just the faintest break in 
Bill’s voice. 

An instant later Bill’s car roared 
away. Phil’s face bent over Peggy’s. 

“My darling!” he whispered, and his 
lips closed down upon hers. 

“Phil! I don’t know why I couldn’t 
decide,” Peggy told him. “‘I’m sure 
now it was you I loved all the time.” 

“Perhaps it was Bill’s telling you he 
was wealthy that helped you to decide. 
I can just see you leaning over back- 
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ward toward me after he told you that! 
You wanted to be sure that money had 
nothing to do with it. I think he pulled 
a bad one there.” Phil laughed. “But 
now that you’ve decided to become Mrs. 
Brent anyway, I don’t see where it can 
hurt my chances with you to tell you 
that my dad has two or three million 
also, and that we won’t be exactly pau- 
pers.” 

Peggy looked at him with wide, ador- 
ing eyes. 

“Why didn’t you tell me before? 
What if I had decided in Bill’s favor 
because I knew he was wealthy and I 
wouldn’t have to starve?” 

“But, honey, you didn’t!” Phil 
kissed her again and again. “Which 
goes to prove that along with my vege- 
tables, I know my sweet, adorable little 


Peggy!” 
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BEWARE—SOFT SHOULDERS 


DRIVING along one day I came 
Upon a large sign hanging high: 
“Beware—Soft Shoulders Just Ahead,” 
And then to you my thoughts must fly. 


You, with your large, clear eyes so blue, 
In evening gown of charming style, 
Your soft young shoulders gleaming white, 

Your sweet, red lips and dazzling smile. 


“Watch out,” I told myself. 


“Watch out; 


There’s danger here, dear boy, for you, 
You can’t expect one look from her— 


Detour—soft shoulders.” 


This I knew. 


But I went straight ahead, dear one, 
Hopelessly fell in love with you, 

No danger now, though, just pure joy, 
Because I’ve learned you love me, too. 


Lorna TALLENT KIDWELL. 
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Skyscraper Romance 
By Hazlett Kessler 


HERE’S our boy friend across the 
way, Margery!” exclaimed Hazel. 
During a lull in business the two 
salesgirls employed at the Mammoth 
Hosiery Company’s branch shop in a 
Madison Avenue skyscraper were look- 
ing out of a window of their fifteenth- 
story room. The manager, Mr. Simon, 
was absent at the moment. 

Margery turned large brown eyes 
from a survey of the lively street scene 
in the canyon below. She stared across 
the street to a certain sixteenth-story 
window where a young man waved a 
hand at her. 


As she looked, Hazel waved back and 
the young man smiled widely. Then 
having accomplished the feat of attract- 
ing their attention with sweeping mo- 
tions of one hand he wrote letters in 
the air—letters which slowly formed 
words. 

“How—are—you ?” 
versation began. 

“O. K.,” Hazel’s fingers moved in 
laconic reply. 

“How—about—lunch—with—me ?” 

“O. K.,” Hazel repeated. 

He looked at Margery. 
hand wrote. 


The silent con- 


“Both?” his 
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But in response Margery shook her 
head. 

The young man’s smile disappeared. 
He made a long face. 

“Come on, Marge,” urged Hazel. 
“Be a sport. We'll have some fun.” 

Then the young man pantomimed 
another question. He held up one 
finger and encircled it with another. 

As the girls caught his meaning, they 
smiled. 

“Married?” he had asked Margery. 

A wild-rose color came into her 
cheeks. She shook her head again. 

Hazel now interrogated the young 
man across the street. Her fingers 
asked : 

“Are you?” 

His hands eloquently replied in the 
negative. In fact, his gestures were 
most emphatic. 

But Hazel had not lost sight of the 
proffered invitation to lunch. She 
pointed to the street below, then held 
up one saucy finger. 

Carefully watching her, the young 
man nodded his head with understand- 
ing. He indicated that he would meet 
her outside the building at one o’clock 
sharp. 

Then again he silently begged Mar- 
gery to come along, too. But she sud- 
denly turned from the window, as the 
door of the room opened and a cus- 
tomer entered. 

Waiting on the woman, Margery sold 
two pairs of sheer hose of the shade 
called “Morning Mist.” 

When the customer had gone and the 
two girls were alone again, Hazel told 
Margery gleefully: 

“He’s not so slow, is he? Well, be- 
lieve me, this child’s not passing up any 
lunch bids that happen to be floating 
around! I got plenty of other uses for 
the forty cents I have to shell out at the 
drug-store counter every noon.” She 
grinned, and patted her bobbed blond 
hair with her fingers. 

Margery smiled in response. 
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“I don’t see why you won't go, 
Marge,” continued Hazel. ‘“What’s the 
harm? We can have a good time with 
him.” 

“Oh”—Margery shrugged slim shoul- 
ders—“I don’t know. I—I don’t want 
to.” 

“Bashful?” asked Hazel. “You just 
leave him to me, honey, I'll do the 
talking.” 

“No, not that—onl 

“T know,” Hazel interrupted, glanc- 
ing wisely at Margery. “You've got a 
steady sweetheart, and you don’t think 
it’s right to go anywhere with another 
man.” 

“Well ” 

“Far be it from me, ther, to lead you 
astray. You suit yourself, Marge, but 
as for me, I’m going!” 

“I hope you have a good time,” Mar- 
gery said sincerely. 

“Huh!” responded Hazel. “It’s prob- 
ably you he fell for.” 

“No.” 

“Yes, it'll be just my luck. You'll 
see. I bet he’ll ask me to fix it up for 
him to meet you.” 

Margery colored slightly. 

“Well,” continued Hazel, “I don’t 
care. I'll get a lunch or two out of it, 
anyway. And if he doesn’t fall for me, 
I'll be no worse off than I am now,” 
she said philosophically. 

“Don’t worry; he won't ask about 
me,” said Margery. 

“Tf he does, what'll I tell him?” 
asked Hazel. “That you're tied up 
with——” 

“Don’t you dare tell him anything!” 

“I was just kidding you, honey,” 
Hazel grinned. “Besides, you might 
change your mind, you know.” 

Their conversation ceased then, with 
the arrival of Mr. Simon. In a short 
while, Margery went out to an early 
lunch. 

Perched on a high stool before 
a drug-store fountain, she slowly 
munched a sandwich. As she ate, she 
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stared at her own reflection in the 
mirror facing her. 

In spite of a rather wistful look in 
her brown eyes, it was a very pleasing 
reflection. The delicate contours of her 
features held a quiet beauty. And 
there was an unobtrusive charm in the 
poise of the small, well-shaped head 
surmounted with a smart little hat of 
black grosgrain. 

If she were like Hazel, thought Mar- 
gery, she would not be sitting there 
with only her mirrored image for com- 
pany. 

She had denied Hazel’s imputation of 
bashfulness. Yet it was chiefly shyness 
that had prevented Margery from ac- 
cepting the strange young man’s invi- 
tation. 

Then, too, there was Harry. 

But Harry really shouldn’t object if 
she did happen to take lunch with some 
one else, she told herself. There would 
be no harm in it. And Harry himself 
couldn’t take her. The shop where he 
worked was too far uptown. 

Often she wished that Harry weren’t 
working at a flower shop, although it 
was nice to have the fresh flowers with 
which he so frequently provided her. 

But florists had such long hours. 
Harry never knew for sure when he 
would be through with his work in the 
evening. 

Sometimes, when it was his turn to be 
off early, he would be disappointed. 
And that meant that Margery would be 
disappointed, too. When they had 
planned in advance to go somewhere, it 
was annoying. But as Harry said, it 
couldn’t be helped. The florist business 
was like that. 

Usually, Harry was only able to see 
her two or three nights a week, at the 
most. And sometimes she didn’t see 
him for a whole week. 

Of course, he would telephone. 
there wasn’t much fun in that. 

Actually, Margery spent a good many 
evenings at home alone, and often she 


But 
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would wish she were out riding, or 
dancing, or seeing a show. 

It had been—Margery thought a mo- 
ment—yes, it had been a month since 
she and Harry had been to a theater. 

She sighed as she finished sipping 
her cup of hot chocolate. She decided 
that she had better be going back to the 
shop, so that Hazel could go out to 
lunch—and meet the young man across 
the way. 


“His name is Wayne Martin,” Hazel 
told Margery late that afternoon. 

Business had been brisk at the hos- 
iery shop throughout the afternoon, 
and under the watchful eye of Mr. 
Simon, the girls had not had the oppor- 
tunity for even a moment’s private con- 
versation. But finally the manager had 
left on a trip to the main office. 

“And, Marge,” exclaimed Hazel, 
seemingly breathless now from holding 
in her information for so long, “he’s 
got a car!” 

Margery smiled at her companion’s 
eager manner, and waited to hear more. 

“He’s really a peach, Marge. And 
good looking—I’ll say! You should 
have gone.” Hazel stopped a second, 
then went on: “Oh,. it’s just the way 
I said it would be——” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Tt’s you he fell for; that’s what I 
mean.” Hazel made a wry face. “He 
said he’d drive us home some night.” __ 

“Where did you go to-day?” asked 
Margery. 

Hazel told her, and launched into a 
course-by-course description of her 
luncheon. When she had finished with 
its details, she said: 

“Say, I hope he asks me soon again. 
But I bet he won’t, unless you'll come 
along.” 

“Why,” said Margery, “I wouldn’t 
want to interfere i 

Hazel laughed. “You can’t take any- 
thing from me that I haven’t got! 
Don’t you think I could tell, the way 
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“There’s our boy 

friend across the way, 

Margery!” exclaimed 
Hazel. 


he kept trying to have me talk about 
you?” 

Margery shrugged. “Maybe it’s your 
imagination.” 

“No; my _ insight.” 
“You wait and see.” 

In spite of herself Margery was a 
bit thrilled by what Hazel had told her. 
It was flattering to think that a strange 
young man had become interested in 
her, especially when he had only seen 
her from across the street. But, also, 
it made her self-conscious about look- 
ing out of the window when the occa- 
sional opportunity for that diversion 
came. 
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Hazel sighed. 





Two evenings later when Margery 
and Hazel, homeward-bound, emerged 
from their skyscraper confine, they en- 
countered the young man from across 
the way. 

Blushing slightly, Margery laugh- 
ingly acknowledged the introduction 
given Wayne Martin by her companion. 
He was good looking, indeed, she 
thought, as he stood before them, hat 
in hand. 

There was an unconscious arrogance 
in the lift of his head, with its dark, 
wavy hair. His almost chiseled fea- 
tures could not help but win a second 
glance from any girl. And his eyes,. 
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Margery noted, as he stared at her 
. eagerly, were a bright, clear blue. 

“My old boat’s around the corner,” 
he told them. “Going to let me drive 
you home?” 

“Lead us to it,” responded Hazel, as 
she squeezed Margery’s arm. 

Margery only smiled, but that was 
sufficient assent for the young man. He 
quickly escorted them down the side 
street where his coupé was parked. 

When they were seated in the car, he 
turned to Hazel, who was next to him. 

“Whereabouts is your place?” he 
asked her. 

“Twenty-ninth Street.” 

He looked past her at Margery. 
“And you?” he said. 

“Eighty-third,” she answered. 

“O. K.,” he said. “I live ’way up on 
the Drive myself.” He glanced at 
Hazel. “Well, yours is the first stop,” 
he told her, as he pressed his foot on 
the starter. 

Hazel’s bubbling chatter furnished 
most of the conversation until they 
reached the West Side apartment house 
where she lived with her family. 

Margery wished that she were as 
ready a conversationalist as the other 
girl, as she sat quietly beside Wayne 
Martin. But driving the car through 
the heavy traffic uptown occupied most 
of his attention. He said little except 
at the intervals when they were halted 
by the red lights. Before they reached 
her place, he asked her: 

“How about taking a ride Sunday 
afternoon? We could make it a four- 
some if that suits you better. I can 
manage to bring a friend along. What 
do you say?” 

“I’m sorry; I’ve got an engagement,” 
Margery told him. She was going with 
Harry to see a new talking picture. 

“Are you sure?” questioned Wayne 
Martin, looking at her quizzically. 

“Of course!” 

“Well, some other time then?” he in- 
sisted. “Or are you always busy?” 
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“No-o,” she said, and smiled. If he 
only knew how many nights she stayed 
at home! 

“All right, I’ll try again some time,” 
he said. 

Margery wondered if he would. She 
hadn’t given him much ercouragement. 
As she got out of the car in front of the 
red-brick building where she had a 
room, she told him smilingly: 

“Thanks very much for the ride. It 
beats being in the subway crush.” 

“T should hope so,” he smiled back 
at her. “Well, I’ll drive you home any 
night you say,” he offered. 

“T won't refuse!” she said brightly. 

Alone in her room on Sunday after- 
noon, Margery thought longingly of the 
automobile ride which she had declined. 
For Harry had gone out of town with a 
load of funeral flowers; possibly he 
would be back in time to take her to 
dinner late that evening, but that was 
all. 

When he had phoned her, she had 
let him know how disappointed she was 
—more than that, too, for she was 
angry, not at Harry, of course, but at 
circumstances. 

The fact that she had had Wayne 
Martin’s invitation made it more diffi- 
cult to reconcile herself to a lonesome 
afternoon. As she washed out stock- 
ings and underwear, she felt sorry for 
herself. Harry, she thought fiercely, 
had better not cancel their next date! 


‘The day—which happened to be 
Wednesday—had not been a smooth 
one at the Mammoth’s Madison Ave- 
nue shop. Margery was tired of cus- 
tomers who pawed and fussed. She 
was tired, too, of hearing the eternal 
plaint: ‘These stockings ran the very 
first time I wore them!” Why couldn’t 
they sometimes say the second or third 
time, at least, just for variety? 

She had put off having a manicure, 
and before she had noticed it, a rough 
finger nail had caught one of a pair of 
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dollar-thirty-nines she was showing. 
Now she’d have the stocking to pay for, 
and the manicure besides. That did 
not improve her humor. 

When the man to whom Margery 
had just sold six pairs left, the shop was 
free of customers for the monient. 
Turning to Margery, Hazel grinned and 
gave what she fancied was an imita- 
tion of a barking dog. 

“Marge, I see you sold him several 
puppies!” she said, using the hosiery- 
trade term for stock in out-of-date 
shades. 

Margery smiled wanly. “Usually I 
haven’t the heart, but to-day I feel 
vicious !”” 

The telephone rang, and she an- 
swered. It was Harry calling her. 
Before he said anything, she knew that 
he was going to tell her that he had to 
work that evening. As he apologized 
for breaking their date, she interrupted: 

“Oh, don’t bother coming late. I’m 
tired, anyway.” 

She hung up the receiver and turned 
away to a window. As she looked out, 
her eyes misted. She fought back the 
desire to cry with disappointment and 
anger and fatigue. 

When her vision cleared, she saw 
Wayne Martin in a. window across the 
way. She waved at him. Before she 
left the window, she had arranged to 
meet him at closing time. 

He was waiting at the entrance when 
she left the building with Hazel. He 
drove down to West Twenty-ninth 
Street first. 

After he had dropped the other girl 
and was headed uptown, he asked Mar- 
gery: 

“Busy to-night ?” 

It was the question she had been hop- 
ing to hear, and at the words her spirits 
began to lighten. 

“Not at all!” she answered swiftly. 

Stopping at a traffic light, he looked 
at her, and she returned his glance, 
waiting. 
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“Just yearning to go places and do 
things?” he asked, and smiled with an 
amused twinkle in his very blue eyes. 

“Absolutely!” She put all shyness 


behind her. 

“It’s a date then?” 

She nodded. “If you like,” she said 
demurely. 


“Fine!” he responded. “Well, what'll 
it be? Want tc dance?” 

“I—I’m rather tired to-night.” 

“A hard day?’ He looked at her 
sympathetically. “Say,” he suggested, 
“do you need to go home for dinner? 
If not, I know a nice, quiet little place 
in the Village. We could eat, and then 
go to a movie somewhere.” 

“Oh, I’d like to!” she agreed eagerly. 

Some moments later, Wayne Martin 
smiled at her across a cozy, white- 
clothed table for two. “What is a little 
peach like you doing all day in the big 
business world, selling stockings? I 
thought I’d find out you were a model 
or something.” 

Margery laughed to hide her momen- 
tary confusion and the wild-rose eales 
flamed in her cheeks. 

“Right now,” he said swiftly, “you 
look like a magazine-cover girl!” 

Margery’s blush became deeper, 
much to her chagrin. “You—lI suppose 
this is the line you always use, isn’t it?” 

“You wrong me, woman!” He 
looked at her with mock sternness. 
Then with apparent seriousness, he told 
her: “No, I mean it. I never say what 
I don’t mean, believe it or not!” 

She smiled and said saucily: “Well, 
let’s talk about you for a change. What 
do you do—across the way?” 

“Oh—that’s an  architect’s office 
where I hang out. I’m just one of the 
hired hands though. But let’s talk 
about something pleasant—my good 
luck, for instance.” 

“Good luck?” she said uncertainly, 
while she admired his assured, master- 
ful manner. “What 

“Getting you to fall for me at last, 
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he put in. “I was beginning to give up 
hope. It’s a tough life, anyway, for 
us poor guys; we’re bound to stack up 
rather small beside these movie heroes.” 
He smiled at her wryly. 

“Now you're fishing!’ she exclaimed. 
“Why, I'll bet you’ve got a whole list 
of girls’ telephone numbers!” 

“Yes—you think so?” 
not deny her statement. Instead, his 
very blue eyes looked into hers. 
“There’s one sweet number I’m want- 
ing now—that’s yours!” 

Margery could not help but be a bit 
thrilled as she gave it to him and 
watched him write it down carefully. 
Of course, he didn’t mean those flatter- 
ing things he persisted in saying; pretty 
girls were at no premium in New York. 
Yet it was nice to hear them, anyway! 

After dinner, they went to one of the 
newest Broadway picture theaters—a 
palace whose luxurious appointments 
would have won the envy of any mon- 
arch of old! 

In the magic world of entertainment 
the routine of everyday life seemed 

-very far away. Margery thoroughly 
enjoyed every moment of the program 
—the pictured romance with its tuneful 
songs, the selections played on the mag- 
nificent organ, the latest crooning melo- 
dies from the smooth jazz orchestra, 
the singers, dancers, and clever come- 
dians introduced by the noted master 
of ceremonies. 

A bit of the beauty and glamour clung 
to Margery and Wayne Martin when 
they came out of the theater. Gayly 
they rode uptown, threading their way 
through the pleasure traffic, amid the 
night brilliance of the city. 

In an incredibly short time, it seemed, 
they were before her house in Eighty- 
third Street. 

“I’ve had a wonderful evening!” 
Margery’s brown eyes glowed. 

“Now I'll teli one,” he responded, 
smiling widely. “I’m glad you stood 
it so bravely.” 


But he did © 
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“No, I mean it. I say what I mean, 
too,” she told him boldly. 

“T wish you would—as long as it’s 
something nice. But then a sweet thing 
like you couldn’t say anything that 
wasn’t nice!” 

“How do you know?” she asked 





archly. “You haven’t had time a 
“Time!” he interrupted. ‘“That’s 
just it—I’m ’way behind time. Here 


I’ve been wandering around all my 
young life, and just now found you! 
I’ve got a lot of time to make up, 
woman!” 

Margery laughed. ‘“Well—you’ve 
got my number,” she reminded him. 

“And I'll be practicing it on my phone 
dial right often—don’t worry! But I 
bet I’ll be getting the busy signal.” 

Her brown eyes looked with invita- 
tion into his very blue ones. “Try it 
and see!” she said. 

Margery told Hazel about her eve- 
ning, while the two girls were arrang- 
ing stock the following morning. 

“I said you might change your mind, 


didn’t I?” Hazel smoothed her blond 
hair with an habitual gesture. “You're 
only young once,” she added. “Better 


take all the fun you can get.” 

“That’s just what I’m going to do!” 

Several nights after work Wayne 
Martin drove her home in his coupé. 
And one night the following week, he 
called for her at the red brick house 
and took her to a popular dancing place. 

Again Margery enjoyed a gay eve- 
ning. If occasionally a thought of 
Harry intruded, the pleasure she was 
having suppressed any qualms she 
might have had regarding his opinion. 

Not until the next morning did the 
slightest cloud appear on her horizon. 

Just before she left the house, the 
landlady called to her to tell Margery 
that Harry had been at the house the 
night before and found her gone. 

She merely thanked Mrs. Nelson for 
the information and went her way, ap- 
parently unconcerned. She didn’t in- - 
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tend td let the woman see that she was 
at all perturbed; at least, she wouldn’t 
give Mrs. Nelson the satisfaction. 
But during the day Margery kept 
wondering what the landlady might 
have told Harry. No doubt Mrs. Nel- 
son had informed him that a strange 
young man with a car had been calling 
lately ; that was all the landlady knew, 
and she would certainly say no less, 
Margery thought with a wry grimace. 
She reached that conclusion because 
she was aware that Mrs. Nelson liked 
Harry. At different times when he 
had come to the house to see Margery, 
he had brought the landlady flowers. 
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Harry was like that—doing nice little 
things for people without expecting any 
return. It was one of the things Mar- 
gery liked about him. Everybody who 
knew Harry seemed to think he was a 
fine chap. And he was! 

Margery kept hoping that Harry 
would telephone her, but she received 
no call. She trusted he wouldn't be 
angry. He really had no right to be. 
It was no fun staying in her room alone 
so many evenings. She would tell him 
that. Surely Harry would understand. 


That night when the doorbell rang, 
Margery hurried to answer the sum- 


Perched on a high stool before 

a drug-store fountain, she 

slowly munched a_ sandwich. 

As she ate, she stared at her 

own reflection in the mirror 
facing her. 
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mons, as Mrs. Nelson had gone out. 
Opening the door, Margery gave a gasp 
of glad surprise. 

“Harry!” Impulsively she grasped 
his arm. “Come in!” . 

“T didn’t know whether I’d find you 
at home or not,” was his greeting. 

His wide gray eyes regarded her 
soberly. He looked stern, but, perhaps, 
she thought, it was just her imagina- 
tion. To hide her slight confusion, she 
spoke quickly. 

“We'll have the sitting room all to 
ourselves. I was hoping you’d come, 
but I hardly expected it. I’m awfully 
sorry you missed me last night. Why 
didn’t you phone?” 

While she was speaking, she led him 
down the hallway into the lighted room, 
noticing that he failed to put an arm 
around her as they went. 

She took his hat and placed it on top 
of the piano. Harry sank down in a 
large leather chair, and Margery seated 
herself on the sofa, facing him. 

“How are you, Harry?” she asked 
him. ‘“You—you look a bit tired.” 

He stared at her without replying. 

“What’s the matter?” she exclaimed 

“That’s what I want to find out!” 

“Why, Harry, what do you mean?” 
He had never before spoken to her in 
that tone; it made her lips tremulous. 

“You know!” he said accusingly. 

Margery was silent, her cheeks sud- 
denly flushed. 

“How long have you been stepping 
out with some one else?” he demanded. 

At his sharp question, angry lights 
appeared in her brown eyes. 

“Well,” she retorted, “one thing’s 
certain—I haven’t had much chance to 
step out with you!” 

“Anyway, I haven’t been going out 
with any other girl.” 

“You'd find another girl wouldn’t 
stand for having dates broken all the 
time,” returned Margery. 

“That’s not the trouble,” he said. 
_“You know what my work is. It’s no 
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different now from what it has been. 
You didn’t complain before.” 

“T suppose there has to be a first time 
for everything,” she shrugged. 

“Margery, how did you get this 
way?” His voice was sharp, but his 
eyes were puzzled and hurt. 

“Any girl in my place would, Harry. 
You don’t know how lonesome it is to 
work all day and then sit in my room 
all evening, alone. You shouldn’t be- 
grudge me the opportunity to have a 
little fun.” 

“I guess you haven’t been sitting 
alone much lately.” 

“You haven’t any right to say that, 
just because I wasn’t here last night. 
Why didn’t you let me know you were 
coming ?” 

“Maybe it’s a good thing I didn’t. I 
found out something.” 

“Honestly, Harry,” she said plead- 
ingly, “do you think it’s fair for you 
to object, when I don’t see you in a 
whole week sometimes ?” 

“If you cared about me, you’d be 
willing to stay at home. You wouldn’t 
want to go out with some one else!” 

“You talk as if I were married to 
you 1”? * 

He laughed bitterly. “My mistake, 
I guess. I suppose it’s best that I 
found it out in time.” 

“If that’s the way you feel—yes,” she 
replied swiftly with stung pride. 

“Margery, is that—is that all you’ve 
got to say?” 

“T’ve tried to tell you 

“Oh, you’ve told me all right—that 
you weren't satisfied with what I could 
give you. Well fe 

“T never said that! Oh, you’re mak- 
ing a mountain out of a molehill!” 

Harry suddenly got to his feet. His 
tall figure confronted her. 

“I won’t have my girl going out with 
some one else!” 

“I pity the girl you do have!” 

For an instant their glances met and 
clashed angrily. Then he grabbed his 


” 
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hat from the piano and strode out of the 
room without looking back. A moment 
later Margery heard the outside door 
close. 

She sat still rigid, staring at the chair 
which Harry had just vacated. Oh, it 
didn’t seem possible that anything 
which had been so enduring could 
crumple in a short half hour! 

Why had she ever spoken to Harry 
like that? But why hadn’t he under- 
stood a little? 

If only he hadn’t taken that hard 
tone with her from the beginning! If 
only he had been his usual self, she 
wouldn’t have lost her temper, or said 
anything to hurt him. But he had hurt 
her first, cruelly. 

Two large tears rolled down her 
cheeks. With a sudden sob, she flung 
herself down on the sofa, hiding her 
face in her arms. 


Resolutely in the days that followed, 
Margery tried to crowd all thoughts of 
Harry out of her mind. She accepted 
every invitation Wayne Martin offered 
her. Usually his car brought her home 
after work, and several evenings a week 
she went somewhere with him. 

For a while she did not have much 
opportunity to be lonesome. With 
Wayne, she was having more good 
times than she had had previously. 
Pleasure seemed to be his chief interest 
in life. He was not at all like Harry. 

Wayne wanted a gay companion, and 
Margery played up. She sometimes re- 
flected that Hazel would have suited 
him better. He was like Hazel, not in- 
terested in anything but the enjoyment 
of the moment. 

Margery often felt with a slight pang 
that Wayne was just the same to her as 
he had been the first time she had gone 
out with him. Then he had been an 
attractive stranger, offering an eve- 
ning’s diversion. And now in a lot of 
ways he still seemed more or less of a 
stranger. She didn't know whether 
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she was any more to him than some one 
to dance with, to share automobile 
rides. 

But that, she told herself decidedly, 
was all right. When a couple became 
serious and meant a tremendous lot to 
each other, then something always hap- 
pened to make them unhappy. 

One thing was certain—she didn’t 
have to worry about Wayne’s being 
serious. He took life lightly. He 
seemed to regard everything solely from 
the point of view of what fun he could 
get out of it. 

That was the way she suspected, that 
he looked at her. But she didn’t seem 
to mind much; Wayne was so nice to 
her, showed her so many good times. 

Occasionally a terrifying thought 
obtruded itself—that he might tire of 
her. For reassurance, she looked for 
signs of any change of his attitude to- 
ward her. 

When he met her now, there wasn’t 
so much eagerness in his manner as 
there had been on the night of their 
first date. But that was only natural. 
She decided not to worry. Yet she 
could not help wondering what would 
happen if he took a fancy to another 
girl as he had to her. 

It was not so very long, after all, be- 
fore she learned the answer. 

There came a period when she had 
no dates with Wayne for nearly three 
weeks. In that time he had driven her 
home after work on several occasions, 
yet he had never asked her to go any- 
where with him in the evening. 

Reluctantly Margery admitted to 
herself then the depressing probability 
that some other girl had captured his 
interest. Apparently there could be no 
other reason for the waning of his at- 
tentions. 

Unless—the thought finally came to 
her—unless, for some cause, he wanted 
to save money. With Wayne, that 
wasn’t likely, but it might be so. 

In that case, she wished he would 
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come to the apartment to see her. She’d 
be glad to spend the evening with him 
there. He didn’t need to think he al- 
ways had to take her some place. 

She watched for a glimpse of him at 
the window across the way, but did not 
see him often. Perhaps he was rather 
avoiding her because he wasn’t able to 
take her out just now. 

She wanted to ask him to call some 
time and spend the evening with her. 
But she hesitated. If there were an- 
other girl 

Perhaps Margery would never have 
summoned the courage to issue her in- 
vitation, if she had not been in an out- 
of-sorts mood one evening when Wayne 
chanced to bring her home from work. 

She had been low-spirited and list- 
less all day. Her throat ached and she 
had felt chilled most of the time, al- 
though the others seemed to think the 
shop was warm enough. 

In the blue mood which gripped her, 
it seemed that she might as well find out 
about Wayne and end the uncertainty. 
There was no use spending any more 
time wondering. 

But when she asked him, he informed 
her that he was busy every night the 
remainder of the week. 

With an effort, Margery smiled and 
summoned a light manner. One had to 
be light and gay with Wayne, other- 
wise he grew angry and difficult. 

“Who’s the blonde?” She laughed 
as she put the question to him. 

“No blonde; a redhead this time,” 
he retorted in kind. “Nothing like 
variety, you know.” 

“No, I suppose not,” she answered. 





“Why?” He looked at her quiz- 
zically. “Don’t tell me you’ve missed 
me!” 


She laughed again as if his question 
were really absurd. “Why not?” she 
said. 

He grinned. “With that face, you 
could never be lonesome. I know I’m 
just giving the other boys a break.” 
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Margery was silent a moment, hold- 
ing on to her pride. She knew she 
must never let Wayne learn that she 
had been depending on him alone for 
her good times. 

“What’s the matter?” 
“You're not sore, I hope?” 

“Sore? Why should I be?’ She 
laughed weakly. “I wish you luck, 
that’s all,” she added. 

“Thanks. You’re O. K., Marge,” 
he paid her tribute after his fashion. 

Margery said good-by lightly, with 
her head lifted and a bright smile on 
her lips. But as she tripped up the 
steps of her house, she could think of 
nothing except one tormenting phrase. 
“Going down with colors flying!” That 
was what a girl had to do, if she had 
pride. 

Colors flying—in spite of a bruised 
spirit, a throat that ached horribly, and 
sudden tears: that made her grope her 
way, once she was inside the house. 


he asked. 


The doctor told Margery the next 
day that it was tonsilitis and that she 
should stay in bed. She didn’t argue; 
she felt content to lie still and do 
nothing. 

If she could just have stopped think- 
ing, it would have been all right. But 
that was impossible. And the only re- 
lief from that was to hide her face and 
cry softly into her pillow. 

It wasn’t so much Wayne’s defec- 
tion that caused her tears. He had 
given her the air; that was a blow, of 
course. Yet she realized clearly now 
that the blow was only te her pride— 
not to her heart. 

But now, without Wayne, she had 
to face the truth. Her life was empty. 
And the terrifying emptiness which her 
heart knew was not a thing of yester- 
day. It had been with her ever since 
she had lost Harry. 

She had gone on with Wayne, trying 
to substitute mere good times for the 
sweeter companionship she had shared 
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with Harry. Harry, who had really 
cared for her! And now she could no 
longer deny the tormenting truth—that 
no other man could take the place which 
he had held in her heart. 

Margery’s thoughts were bad com- 
pany, as she lay there in her room for 
several days without having a visitor. 
She rejoiced when Hazel came on the 
third evening. She brought Margery 
her pay envelope. 

“You're the first person I’ve seen,” 
Margery told her. 

“Ts that the truth? Honey, I’m sorry 
I didn’t get up here before,” Hazel chat- 
tered. “Say, I saw Wayne and told 
him you were home, sick. I thought 
he might come up to see you.” 

Margery shook her head with a wry 
little smile. “The novelty’s worn off, 
so he’s doing a fade-out.” 

“Say, I didn’t know. Well, you 
should worry,” Hazel said lightly, but 
she glanced at Margery with friendly, 
‘concerned eyes that belied her flippant 
words. 

“Don’t you see Harry any more?” 
Hazel asked after a pause. 

Margery shook her head slowly, and 
her eyes misted. 

“Maybe he’d come now if he knew 
you were sick.” 

“But how could he know? I 
couldn’t ” Margery stopped. 

“Honey, I’m sorry! I feel sort of 
guilty. If I hadn’t urged you to—to get 
acquainted with Wayne, maybe——” 

“No, I didn’t need to do it, if I hadn’t 
wanted to.” 

Hazel quickly changed the conversa- 
tion into cheerier channels. Retailing 
the foibles of customers at the hosiery 
shop, she soon had Margery smiling 
again. 

“You hurry up and get well and come 
back,” Hazel said on leaving. “And 
don’t let yourself be blue now, do you 
hear?” 

Margery was surprised late the next 
afternoon when a box of flowers came 
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to her, with Hazel’s name on the in- 
closed card. It was certainly sweet of 
Hazel, she thought, and she appreciated 
it. 

But tears suddenly came to her eyes 
at the sight of the white glazed-paper 
box with the florist’s name in gold-em- 
bossed letters. It was from the firm 
where Harry worked! 

- Well, that was natural enough, after 
all. Hazel had ordered flowers there 
before, when Margery had been going 
with Harry. 

How familiar the sight of those boxes 
had once been! There had been shoul- 
der bouquets from Harry, dainty, ar- 
tistic, fragrant. And once before, when 
she had been ill, Harry had sent her a 
box of flowers every day. She remem- 
bered now a remark the landlady had 
made about his solicitude. 

When Mrs. Nelson put Hazel’s 
flowers in a vase, she looked at Mar- 
gery as if she were thinking, too, of that 
other time. 

“J—I think I’ll sit up a while,” 
Margery told her suddenly. 

She was still sitting in the chair the 
landlady had fixed wtih cushions when, 
shortly after Margery had put aside her 
dinner tray, a knock sounded on the 
door. 

“Come in,” she called, expecting to 
see Mrs. Nelson stopping in for the 
tray of dishes. 

The door opened slowly and revealed 
to Margery’s amazed eyes a tall, sturdy 
figure. 

“Harry!” she gasped, sudden color 
flooding her cheeks. 

He stepped inside, hat in one hand, 
and holding in the other a long, narrow 
flower box. He stood before her hesi- 
tantly. 

“How are you, Margery? I didn’t 
know you were sick, until Hazel phoned 
this morning. I—I brought you some 
flowers. I : 

“What did Hazel say?” she asked 
swiftly. 


> 
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stockings?” 


“She thought I’d like to know you 
were sick. No—I don’t mean I’m glad 
you're sick. Oh, you know what I 
mean!” He lifted the box lid and drew 
aside the tissue lining to reveal the 
blooms beneath. “Here, how’s that?” 

“Beautiful!” Margery’s glance sped 
quickly from the gorgeous mass of 
spring flowers to Harry’s serious gray 
eyes. She stretched out her hands. 
“Harry, come here!” 

As he approached close to her chair, 
Margery’s hands went out and clasped 
his arms. Her face lifted toward his. 

“T don’t mind being sick, if it brings 
you back to me!” she whispered. 

Her hands went around his neck, and 
she pulled his head down until his lips 
were against her own. 

“Margery!” he exclaimed, when he 
moved back a little to look into her 
face. His eyes reflected the light that 
was in her own, as he said: 


“What is a little peach like you doing all 
day in the big business world, selling 
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“You mean that?” There was a joy- 
ful ring in his voice. 

“And more,” she cried, “much more! 
Oh, Harry, say you forgive me!” 

“I guess I was as much wrong as you 
were,” he said slowly. “But I was 
angry; it hurt me to know you’d go out 
with some one else, Margery.” His 
voice reproached her. 

“Oh, Harry, I didn’t think. I had 
no idea 2 

“When I thought it over, I wanted 
to see you and try to make it up. But 
I was afraid you didn’t care.” 

“There wasn’t anybody but you, 
Harry. And there won't be, ever. I 
know that now. I couldn’t forget you, 
no matter how hard I tried.” 





Skyscraper Romance 


“Sweetheart ! 
Margery?” 

He held her close, as if he would 
never let her go, and sought her re- 
sponsive lips again. 

And after a little while Margery in- 
sisted on telling him how she had be- 
come acquainted with Wayne Martin 
and how she happened to go out with 
him. 

“T know I didn’t take you anywhere 
very often,” Harry admitted. “But 
when I was too busy to go places, I just 
thought that, anyway, I could save that 
much faster. And I’ve got about 
enough money in the bank now to get 
married on, if I can find the girl.” 

“Where are you going to look for 
her?” She could speak lightly, now 
that the magic of Harry’s arms had 
driven the ache from her heart. 

“I’m looking at her right now.” His 
wide gray eyes twinkled. “How would 
you like to get out of the stocking busi- 
ness and be manager of a little house 
somewhere in the suburbs?” 

“Oh, Harry!” 

“But, remember, dear, you won't 
have any more chances for skyscraper 
romance.” He smiled at her, as her 
color deepened and her glance dropped. 

“Once was enough!” she confessed 
penitently. “It brought me down to 
earth, and that’s where I want to be— 
with you!” 

Harry regarded her seriously. “Don’t 
forget what my job is. I'll have to 
keep you waiting many a time.” 

“But it'll be different,’’ she said, 
“very different, when I know that I'll 
see you every day, no matter what time 
you get through work. If you'll just 
promise me that, I’ll never complain 
about waiting!” 

“All right; I promise that you'll see 
me every day,” Harry said, smiling. 
Then as an afterthought, he added: 
“Every day, dear, except Christmas and 
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Easter weeks—you know I wouldn’t 
even have time to go to my own funeral 
then!” 

For a moment they looked at each 
other, lost in the silent wonder of their 
love. And then Harry swept her into 
his arms and held her close. 

“Darling, darling, I love you so!” he 
whispered. “I’ve wanted you so all this 
time we’ve been separated. All the light 
seemed to have gone out of my life 
when you were gone. There seemed 
nothing to work for, nothing to strive 
for. O Margery, you give life its 
meaning, its gladness. Say you'll really 
marry me in a little while!” 

“Oh, I will!” Margery looked up at 
him, her eyes filled with tears. “Harry, 
I love you so much.” 

He found her lips, and for a long 
moment everything but love seemed to 
fade into unreality. Margery clung to 
him, the one dear and precious thing 
in her world. And Harry held her in 
arms that would never let her go again, 
gazed down at her with eyes that spoke 
of a true and lasting devotion. 

“Skyscraper love!” Margery said 
softly. “Oh, Harry, I never want it 
again. I want that little house to keep 
clean and care for, a home to make for 
you! Nothing could mean more to 
me.” 

“That’s what we'll have, darling!” 
He looked down at her tenderly, so 
close in his arms, so inexpressibly dear. 
“A little home of our own, out of the 
city somewhere, with a garden, and 
green shutters, and curtains at the win- 
dow, and a sunny kitchen, and you— 
the dearest girl in the world—waiting 
for me at night with love in your eyes!” 

He kissed her then with all the love 
of his heart. ‘Oh, that will be heaven!” 
Margery cried in a hushed, awed little 
voice from the depths of his embrace. 
“Heaven on earth, so long as I have 
you—and love!” 
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YOUR WEEK. 


Again, during the next seven days, there 
are influences that point to social enjoy- 
ment, renewed hope, and a mental forti- 
fication against the signs of the times. Do 
not believe everything you hear during 
the next seven days, unless it is predicated 
upon a constructive foundation and said 
with an optimistic note. Our country and 
our people have been undergoing severe 
readjustments. Many of you are entering 
into new fields and starting ventures that 
are foreign to anything you ever dreamed 
would happen. We have been the vic- 
tims of a complacent and self-satisfied stu- 
por for many years, and the reaction has 
not been pleasant. Unless you make up 
your mind to shift with the trend of affairs 
and maintain an attitude of desiring to 
conform to prevailing circumstances, you 
are going to be dragging along behind, and 
will wake up to find you have failed to 
mount the band wagon of progress and 
have missed the opportunity your more 
observant fellow man has grasped. There 
is a serious undertone to the next seven 
days, but it would be unfortunate to lose 
sight of the serious aspect of affairs and 
be blind to actual values through over- 
stimulation of your pleasure-seeking in- 
stincts. 


DAY BY DAY. 
All hours mentioned are Eastern standard 


time, 
Saturday, Blend the daily influences 
April with your own influences, if 
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“Sign Guide,” and with the 
weekly trend as set forth in 
“Your Week.’ To-day car- 
ries irritability and annoying 
circumstances, but it is active 
and constructive. Be cau- 
tious in your dealings with 
young people during the 
morning hours. From six 
p. m. until midnight is favor- 
able for meeting new people 
and following unusual lines 
of activity. 


The morning hours are favor- 
able for the usual Sunday 
routine. Favorable for writing 
letters and for serious con- 
templation, for dealing with 
older people. The afternoon 
and evening hours do not 
carry outstanding indications. 


This is not a favorable day if 
you expect all your affairs to 
proceed without incident. Do 
not transact important deals, 
engage in matters that relate 
to law, land, loans, or older 
people. The general trend 
will be depressing and mor- 
bid, Sut it is an excellent day 
for sifting everything down 
to rock bottom. The advice 
of Polonius in Shakespeare’s 
“Hamlet” is excellent for to- 
day and to-morrow: “Nei- 
ther a borrower nor a lender 
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be.” From six p. m. until 
midnight is favorable for or- 
dinary activity. 


Tuesday, To-day is active and favor- 
April able. Good for business and 
14th. for interviews in the morn- 


3a ing, for dealing with women 
and artistic affairs at ten a. m. 
and four p. m. Very active 
and progressive influences are 
in force around six p. m., and 
the evening hours are pleas- 
ant, active, and constructive, 
especially around eleven p. m. 


Wednesday, Yesterday and to-day are 
April both favorable for work, con- 
15th. struction, pleasure, entertain- 
8 ment, serious conversation, 
and dealings with the oppo- 
site sex. To-day is active 
and pleasant, around eleven 

p. m. especially. 
Thursday, This is a very constructive 
April but erratic day. Be careful 
16th. of accident in the evening 


Oo hours, particularly around six 
thirty and ten p. m. The 
afternoon hours are favorable 
for dealing with law, bank- 
ers, and professional people. 
The dinner hour is very fa- 
vorable for pleasure and social 


contact. 
Friday, To-day is not favorable in 
April many respects. The general 
17th. trend is for prejudice, stub- 
Q bornness, problems, and criti- 


cism. The specific time 
when it would be wise to fol- 
low routine and avoid any- 
thing important is at noon, 
three, six, and eight p. m. Do 
not plan important affairs for 
this evening. General events 
to-day carry special signifi- 
cance. To-morrow is better. 


IF YOU WERE BORN BETWEEN—— 


March 21st and April 20th 
(Aries f ) 
—you have a neutral period if you were 
born after April 15th, except for the gen- 
eral influences for change that are in force 
throughout the country at this time. Ex- 
pect activity and utilize your energy for 
new business, for planning new ventures, 
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and for building a new structure as a 
medium for renewed effort, if born be~ 
tween March 24th and 29th. For you 
who celebrate your birthday between April 
4th and 8th, it is a period of change. Your 
natural tendency will be to destroy every- 
thing that touches your life, and you will 
want to move in the most radical direc- 
tion to escape existing conditions. Keep 
calm. Unless there is a cool head at the 
wheel of the ship during the storm, your 
ship is at the mercy of the mountainous 
waves waiting to sweep you overboard. If 
born between April 11th and 15th, Saturn 
is responsible for the limiting conditions 
that are forcing you to conform to routine. 
There isn’t any remedy for this just now, 
and you might utilize your mental capacity 
to make plans for the time when you are 
released from these restraining influences. 
Folks born between April 1st and 5th 
should protect their financial interests and 
should not expect improved money condi- 
tions right now. Do not get reckless with 
the money you have on hand. You'll need 
it for an emergency within the next thirty 
days. 


April 20th and May 21st 
(Taurus ¥y ) 


—you are subject to the daily influences 
as set forth in “Day By Day” if your 
birthday falls after May 16th of any year. 
Active and progressive and a time to take 
advantage of new opportunities if born 
between May Ist and 8th. For those born 
between May 2nd and 5th it is a period 
when they will want to live emotionally 
and spend their time in pleasure and so- 
cial activity. You Taurus people lack ef- 
fort many times and miss good things 
through your own failure to grasp opportu- 
nities. Watch your tempers and your emo- 
tions if born between April 23rd and 27th 
of any year, and follow your intuition in- 
stead of impulse. It is a good time for 
travel, changes, and new business if born 
between May 5th and 8th. 


May 2ist and June 21st 
(Gemini JT ) 


—it is a mixed period for you born before 
June 10th, and unimportant for those born 
from the 10th to 21st. It is not a favor- 
able time for love affairs or too much con- 
sideration of the emotions if born between 
May 24th and 26th or between June 3rd 
and 12th. Your perspective on these de- 
partments of your life will be distorted 
during the next week, and you should not 
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trust your judgment about people right 
now. A favorable period for aggressive 
effort and financial benefit through your 
own efforts if born between June 3rd and 
6th, May 24th and 28th, June Ist and 6th, 
and between June 6th and 10th. This last 
group may expect favorable changes. 


June 21st and July 21st 
(Cancer 69) 


—you are under conflicting influences and 
should note specific dates mentioned be- 
low for an understanding of your reactions 
at this period of your life. If born be- 
tween June 25th and 29th your days will 
be active and happy. Depend on your in- 
tuition and follow an aggressive program 
in your affairs. Guard your finances and 
do not make changes at this time if born 
between July 7th and 10th, July 14th and 
18th. 


July 21st and August 22nd 
(Leo 92) 

—it is an active and favorable period for 
those born during the first part of the 
Leo period, and an uneventful time gen- 
erally for those born after August 15th. 
Expect your affairs to improve and oppor- 
tunities to come your way which you may 
grasp if born between August 8th and 11th. 
I+ is an active and inspirational period if 
born between July 26th and 30th. Be 
careful in matters that require sound judg- 
ment, and do not execute important con- 
tracts, if avoidable, if born between August 
1st and 7th. 


August 22nd and September 23rd 
(Virgo Nip) 

—it is a favorable week for you born be- 
tween August 26th and September 8th. 
Good financially, emotionally, for business, 
for writing, selling, and for dealing with 
the opposite sex if born between September 
5th and 8th. Favorable for travel if born 
between September Ist and 8th. Unsatis- 
factory for dealing with the opposite sex 
if born between September 5th and 14th. 


September 23rd and October 22nd 
(Libra ) 


—you will have to conform to the trend 
of the times and make the most of condi- 
tions. Wait for the turn in your affairs 
that will bring improved developments. 
If born between October 15th and 18th, it 
is a period of waiting; between October 
5th and 8th, it is a time of financial up- 
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heaval and change; if between October 8th 
and 11th, you are experiencing trouble in 
the emotional department of your life and 
probably feel you cannot stand your part- 
ner or your associates to exert further 
pressure. This latter group will have to 
take a firm stand and not yield to the im- 
pulse to eliminate existing conditions en- 
tirely. The Libran people who will find 
the next seven days active and inspirational 
are those born between September 26th 
and 30th; make plans for the future and 
make each day count for the eventual goal. 


October 22nd and November 21st 
(Scorpio M) 


—you are under favorable influences and 
must make every effort count in your fa- 
vor. It is a most constructive and stable 
period for those born between November 
14th and 17th; favorable for dealing with 
older people, real estate, clearing away old 
conditions, and building your life along a 
firm trend. Favorable in a social way and 
for dealing with the opposite sex if born 
between November 4th and 13th, and ex- 
cellent for financial accumulation and op- 
portunity if born between November 4th 
and 7th. For the group born between Oc- 
tober 26th an’ 30th it is an active time 
when these people will have to guard 
against being too aggressive and quarret- 
some, but they may rely upon their intui- 
tion. 


November 21st and December 20th 
(Sagittarius 71 ) 


—it is time for business and not for play. 
Emotional affairs will be very unsatisfac- 
tory, and you will have to keep your head 
clear and not follow any vague ideas, espe- 
cially if born between November 25th and 
27th. Not good for dealing with the oppo- 
site sex if born between December 4th 
and 13th. Concentrate on business if born 
between November 25th and 29th. Travel, 
make changes, enter into new lines of en- 
deavor, change locations, and make every 
opportunity materialize for your own in- 
terests if born between December 7th and 
10th. Favorable for making plans for the 
future and getting your material house in 
order if born between December 14th and 
17th. 


December 20th and January 19th 
(Capricorn ® ) 


—it is a time when there will be many 
readjustments, both mentally and materi- 
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ally, if born between December 25th and 
January 11th. If born between January 
12th and 15th, take life as you find it dur- 
ing the next seven days, avoid a feeling 
of futility, and look forward to better and 
improved conditions. Activity and a more 
cheerful frame of mind is the program 
for the next seven days for those born be- 
tween December 30th and January 5th. If 
born between January 5th and 8th, ex- 
pect radical changes that will not be pleas- 
ant at this time, but which will work for 
better results in the future. Very favor- 
able spiritually and inspirationally for you 
if born between December 25th and 27th. 


January 19th and February 19th 
(Aquarius sx ) 


—your underlying influences are funda- 
mentally good. If born between Febru- 
ary 11th and 14th, you may look for sta- 
bilization of your affairs; if born between 
February 4th and 7th, there are opportu- 
nities, inventive and original ideas and 
plans that will bring desired results. 
Watch your tempers, the signing of pa- 
pers and contracts, writing of letters, and 
the faulty spoken word if born between 
January 29th and February 4th. Do not 
allow yourself to act rashly if born be- 
tween January 23rd and 28th. 


February 19th and March 21st 
(Pisces }{) 


—there are much Vetter conditions in store 
for you. Ycu have been under con- 
structive and improved conditions for some 
few weeks now, after going through many 
unpleasant experiences for the past few 
months. A word of advice to you born in 
this sign. You are too easily influenced, 
and your natural tendency is to lean on 
some one else for advice and impctus in 
your exertion of effort. Stop this. What 
do you think happens to anything that re- 
quires constant support to withstand ele- 
mental conditions if the prop is removed? 
Now is a good time to make a resolution 
to stand on your own feet, especially for 
those born between March 13th and 16th. 
Better in a business way if born between 
March 6th and 9th. Take precautions 
against emotional orgies and vague judg- 
ments if born between February 22nd and 
24th. Life is too practical to view it 
through rose-colored glasses, especially 
during this important readjustment phase 
of our general condition. 
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Well, M. C., I wish I was poetical 
enough and had the time to try and an- 
swer you in rhyme. That was a clever 
letter you wrote me, and I enjoyed your 
flights into poetical fields. So you were 


“Born on January, the second day, 

In old town of Lime, where they grow 
good hay. i 

One thousand eight hundred sixty-nine 

Was the year that I first learned to dine. 

Born between midnight and break of day, 

And ever since then I’ve wanted my way. 

Always in wrong—always mad, 

Because nobody loved me but my old dad 

And a big brother who died while young. 

If he had lived, I’d have surely sung. 

Love all music—and animals, ‘too. 

If I had my way, I'd run a zoo. 

Now, please tell me, if you can, 

Will I outlive my dear old man? 

He’s years older, has had two shocks, 

Has a fiery temper—along with some socks. 

All I want is to know how long 

I can dance a fox-trot and sing a song.” 


That is very nice, M. C. I do not won- 
der you have been dwelling upon thoughts 
of the heseafter and speculating about the 
length of life. You have been under Sat- 
urn’s influence, and this planet is of a 
serious and introspective nature. I want 
to assure you there is nothing for you to 
worry about as long as you take ordinary 
precautions and keep that terrific energy 
of yours on tap for emergencies. You have 
strong reserve forces that have pulled you 
through many difficult situations, and you 
will come through the periods of change 
that are in store for you in 1931, particu- 
larly during this month and in May. You 
may take my word for it, 1932 will bring 
new conditions and happier circumstances. 
Without your “old man’s” birth data I 
can tell you nothing about him, but your 
own chart looks long and strong. Fur- 
thermore, for the first time in your life, 
Mercury, the planet of expression through 
the pen or through word of mouth, is going 
direct this year, and you will begin to 
express yourself more. Good luck to you, 
and write me again. 


I want to tell you something, K. M. R. 
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You have real ability and sense, but you 
are floundering all over the place. Just 
because your sister thinks you are crazy 
doesn’t mean that you are. You say you 
are interested in music and spiritualism 
and “see” things. Of course you do. The 
only thing that is the matter is that you 
have not found the proper channels of ex- 
pression. You have terrific force, intui- 
tion, creative ability, persistence, and, best 
of all, the influences in your chart show 
accomplishment through work. Here you 
are, born March 19, 1908, between seven 
and seven thirty a. m., and you were twen- 
ty-three years old last month—just the 
time to start thinking about what you are 
going to do with your life. You have been 
off on the wrong track and utilizing your 
strong inspirational forces through every 
channel but the right one. Forget about 
the spiritualism! It can bring you only 
unhappiness and accentuation of the wrong 
impulses. You will not marry for a few 
years yet, and you will have trouble find- 
ing the right man. Make up your mind 
to do something with your life. Live a 
constructive and more normal existence; 
create, instead of destroying your natural 
forces. You need training in music or in 
literary fields, and it is too bad you did 
not have some one years ago to train you 
in musical channels. It is not too late, 
and if I were in your place I certainly 
would start from to-day on and build my- 
self into the kind of person your intuition 
dictates and your ability demands. It is 
up to you, but it would be a pity to waste 
your life with your possibilities. 


You poor dear, Mrs. L. R. G., born 
February 23, 1910, between eight and ten 
in the evening, in Arkansas. Your letter 
was written so sweetly, and I am sure 
you would like to stop smoking because 


your husband wants you to do so. Hus- 
band born June 26, 1911. Well, Mrs. G., 
here is the way I feel about that: You 


married Mr. G. and you have to live with 
him as uarmoniously as possible, and I 
hesitate to tell you that I think he is un- 
reasonable when he objects to three ciga- 
rettes a day. I realize your domestic hap- 
piness revolves around this insignificant 
detail, and if that will make the wheels 
of your married life run smoothly, you 
have to make a choice between the ciga- 
rettes and connubial bliss. New York 
would be a bad place for your husband. 
You cannot go into hotel lobbies, restau- 
rants, or to any theater and fail to note 
that ninety-nine per cent of the women 
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are smoking. Your husband would be hor- 
ribly shocked and would want to return 
to the West, where men are men and 
women don’t smoke. But perhaps he 
doesn’t object to other women smoking, 
and perhaps it is because you are his wife 
that he objects. Cheer up; there are worse 
things than having to do without ciga- 
rettes, and I hope ;o.. received the “nice 
present” on your birthday. Sorry not to 
have gotten your answer to you before 
February 23rd; but, if it will help you, 
your chart shows the will power to do the 
thing you want to do, but, of course, I’m 
an old skeptic. I don’t believe you really 
want to stop smoking. Try eating candy 
instead of smoking; but when you begin 
to put on flesh from eating candy, Mr. G. 
won't like that either. And don’t think 
I’m advertising candy, either. Hope you 
solve the problem, because I know it is 
serious with you. It takes such little things 
to break up marriages, sometimes. 


So sorry to hear about your mother dy- 
ing, M. D. C., born July 8, 1897. You do 
not give your time of birth, but your gen- 
eral influences are not very favorable for 
the next six months, and it is not the best 
time in the world to make a change. You 
would have difficulty selling your apart- 
ment to your advantage, and your frame 
of mind just now might lead you to take 
a loss where it would not be necessary if 
you waited until later in the year. You 
seem to be at loose ends and floundering. 
You skculd establish some purpose in 
your lire and build up an interest for your- 
self. It is a human need to feel lost when 
anything of importance is removed from 
our lives, and you must find something to 
fill the vacant place in your existence. If 
you want to take a trip, you could go 
this month, the latter part of May, and in 
August, as your unfavorable influences 
would be lessened at these times; but I 
do not think you should make a complete 
readjustment until late fall. Step thinking 
about what is past and turn your eyes to 
the future. There is always something 
waiting for each of us around the corner. 


Your chart, J. D. F., born November 
17, 1913, twelve twenty a. m., shows adapt- 
ability for entertaining and showmanship 
through your radio-broadcasting work; 
but your indications for success through 
composing music are not spectacular, and 
you would be wiser if you concentrated 
on your ability as an entertainer. Your 
influences are unfavorable for marriage this 
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year, and the November date of the young 
lady does not blend with your chart. 


Thanks so much for your letter, Mrs. 
E. P. G., born September 10, 1901. News- 
paper work is O. K. for you. I shall take 
up your suggestion that I broadcast for 
Love Story. I should be glad to have the 
comments of the readers of this depart- 
ment to see what you think of putting 
“Your Stars and You” on the air. It is 
gratifying to have letters like yours and 
to hear that you feel you owe so much to 
this department. Write as often as you 
feel the urge. 


Miss M. L., born November 19, 1908, 
your influences have not been so good 
for relations with the opposite sex for the 
past few years, and you may expect this 
condition to improve as you grow older. 
Glad you like my sincerity. This star 
service is to help you folks—not to flatter 
you. You can get flattery anywhere, but 
only a friend will tell you the truth. 


Continue with your musical studies, 
C. S., born March 6, 1913. Your chart is 
most adaptable for your becoming promi- 
nently identified with music, as far as I 
can ascertain withoyt your time of birth. 
If you want to write me in what branch 
of music you intend to specialize, and send 
your time of birth, I shall be glad to an- 
swer you more fully in a future issue. 


If you had sent me your own birth 
date, B. F., I could tell you whether or 
not you could assist your brother with 
this difficulty. There are times when a 
combination of planets in two charts will 
make the two persons helpful to each 
other. From the data you send of your 
brother—June 11, 1905, one p. m., Massa- 
chusetts—I do not think any one can help 
him. If he is working in the army stables 
and has no ambition to do anything else, 
he will have to arouse this ambition within 
himself. He has strong mental powers 
shown in the chart, but he will always 
present his weakest side to the public. 


You are making a mistake to allow 
yourself to become discouraged, Miss 
H. S., born April 9, 1914, eleven p. m., in 
Alabama. Your chart shows musical abil- 
ity, and you cannot expect to become 
widely recognized after only three years 
of study. Accomplishment in artistic fields 
is slow in materializing, usually. Your in- 
fluences for 1931 are promoting  restless- 
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ness within you and a desire to do every- 
thing except the thing you are doing. Dis- 
satisfaction with your progress is a good 
sign for progress, and instead of being en- 
vious of the development of the girls 
around you, you should study and work 
all the harder. You have definite indica- 
tions for change in March, 1932, and this 
will bring new conditions that will eventu- 
ally mean success for you. Do not tear 
down the effort of the past three years, 
because you will be sorry next year if you 
have not used 1931 for practice and for 
perfecting yourself in your chosen profes- 
sion. 


You wish to know, Mrs. M., the best 
occupation for your son to follow, born 
January 1, 1914, eight thirty p. m. I sug- 
get you train him for some profession, 
if possible. I judge from your letter you 
may find it difficult to handle the neces- 
sary financial background that would be 
necessary for your son in fitting him for 
professional life. Later in life he will be- 
come interested in politics, and the study 
of law is a splendid foundation for this 
line of work. If he must start now to 
earn his living, construction work or a 
connection with a building firm would be 
advisable. He has a chart, however, that 
would enable him to become an excellent 
lawyer, and I hope you can see a clear 
way to help him follow this profession. 


Mrs. G. W. F., born August 2, 1877, 
early morning: You may make this change 
in residence the latter part of this month 
or the first part of September. 


Mrs. R. D., born September 1, 1908, two 
a. m.; man born May 22, 1898. I hope you 
have not taken steps to remarry your hus- 
band, Mrs. D., before you read this. You 
would make a mistake, unless you would 
be reconciled to parting from him again 
later. Your influences point to difficult 
conditions through partnership this year, 
especially in connection with a partner’s 
finances. 


Mrs. S. E. B., born June 25, 1910; hus- 
band born July 19, 1901. Your husband 
is not under favorable conditions just at 
this time, and if you expect to live in 
harmony, you will have to be understand- 
ing and be willing to take the bitter with 
the sweet. If you are getting on each 
other’s nerves, one of you should try going 
away for a while. You do not have to 
get a divorce because there are superficial 
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annoyances. I believe it is a wise move 
for husband and wife to go through tem- 
porary separations, at least twice each 
year, because both of the people start over 
again with a fresher viewpoint. Do not 
take an impulsive step and discard your 
marriage entirely, because I am sure it is 
a case of nerves on both sides, and you 
need to be apart for a while and think 
things over. 


Of course, M. P. W., born December 
18, 1915, between one and one thirty a. m., 
‘music is everything to you, and don’t you 
think for one minute that I thought you 
were trying to be funny. You have a 
good musical chart, too, and it has indi- 
cations for the ability to compose music. 
You keep right on with this line, and 
when you say, “I will finisl. the thing 
I am doing,” you are dead right. I've 
had a number of letters this week from 
musical students and from musicians, and 
in most of your cases you are on the right 
path. Yours, Merle, is a good chart for 
composition, and if you do not get quick 
results, just keep right on going. The 
present month is a good one for you, and 
so are the fall months, beginning with Au- 
gust. Congratulations on winning the schol- 
arship, and all my wishes for the best of 
luck. Write me often. 


Mrs. W. T., born March 12, 1887, eleven 
p. m., in England, if you read “Your Stars 
and You” last week, you saw where the 
week was favorable for you, and the “Sign 
Guide” this week applies to your birthday, 
also. Sorry to know you are so unhap- 
pily married, but after twenty-one vears 
you should have learned to adjust your- 
self to conditions. Your chart, Mrs. T., 
shows unsatisfactory relations with the op- 
posite sex generally, and you must always 
realize that you cannot expect complete 
happiness with any man. Changing your 
dutiful state of mind might help some, 
however, because I cannot see how con- 
centrating on a sense of duty entirely, with 
relation to marriage, can brmg very much 
happiness. Conditions in 1932 are greatly 
improved for you. 


I am very glad you wrote to me, Mr. 
E. S. W., born August 17, 1900, at five 
a. m., because I am sure I can help you. 
Your health problem 1s not organic, and 
extracting your teeth will not help much. 
This experience you had of seeing a ball 
player hurt during a baseball game eleven 
years ago has left an indelible impression 
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upon your subconscious mind, and you 
are just like a shell-shocked soldier. When 
those who are associated with you tell you 
it is a cowardly reaction, shut your mind 
against them, because that is not true. 
You could not help this feeling that was 
created by the shock of the accident, and 
it is the same thing with your nervous 
system as it would be if you had a scar 
left after a cut or a gash in your flesh. 
I think you should go to a psychologist 
or to a neurologist. I have known a nuin- 
ber of cases where the subconscious mind 
has suffered a shock such as yours had, 
and it is a simple process for a good psy- 
chologist to eliminate long-standing im- 
pressions such as you have retained. A 
good time for you to go for this treatment 
would be this week, April 16th, 17th, and 
18th, or during August, between the 7th 
and the 13th. I am not familiar with 
reputable psychologists in your part of the 
country, but I am sure you will be able 
to obtain some information about this in 
Philadelphia, probably from a hospital or 
from the University of Pennsylvania. Do 
not worry about your condition any longer, 
because it can be handled most satisfac- 
torily if you will find the right man. Nine- 
teen-thirty-one is a good year for you, 
and as soon as your mind is relieved of 
this nervous reaction, I am sure, you will 
find a great improvement in your financial 
situation. 


FIRE AND WATER. 





You do not tell me whether or not the 
dates you send are your own or some 
one else’s, M. S. But your question is 
general, and I can see where you may be 
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confused about the fire-and-water combi- 
nation. It is not a good idea to make 
general statements about any point in 
astrology. While we have laws that em- 
brace the majority of conditions to be 
found in our existence, the fact that there 
are contradictory or contributing circum- 
stances must be considered. 

It is not a good practice for persons to 
marry who have strong qualities that op- 
pose one another. You know that water 
puts out a fire. This same principle ap- 
plies to a combination between a man and 
a woman, and usually works out through 
the watery person limiting the enthusiastic 
expression of the fiery person. 

For instance, suppose you are born un- 
der Aries, Leo, or Sagittarius, which is 
the fire trine, and you are married to, or 
associated with, a man who is Pisces, Can- 
cer, or Scorpio. You will be enthusiastic, 
fiery, ambitious, alert, keen for action. The 
man will be emotional, lacking in enthus- 
iasm, quiet, persistent, and more inclined 
to view life with calmness, and he will 
carry on his routine deliberately. Your 
desire is to flash back and forth across 
the horizon and leave an impression and 
often a trail of glory behind you, while 
he is content to go his own placid way 
and is willing to wait for recognition. In 
most cases, he would rather be known as 
a shrewd business man than go down in 
history as a hero. 

There are exceptions to this rule, of 
course. When I speak of the fire-and- 
water tie-up, it is usually with the idea 
that your Sun is in one group and the Sun 
of the other person is in a conflicting 
group. But if you have the Sun in Sagit- 
tarius, and your associate has the Moon 
or several planets in a fire sign, there will 
be common enthusiasms and a similar out- 
look upon life. So, you see, it is not pos- 
sible to take a general rule and apply it 
to every case. _ 

This same idea applies to the difference 
in horoscope readings sent out by the 
scientific astrologer and the astrologer who 
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sends you form manuscripts. You will 
receive a general impression of the posi- 
tions of the planets in your chart and a 
description of your Sun sign; but the re- 
sults are quite different from those that 
accompany a reading or an interview where 
the delineation is based entirely on the 
positions of the planets in the heavens at 
the moment of your own birth. Do not 
misunderstand me. There is a general 
knowledge to be gained through considera- 
tion of fundamental points in astrological 
laws, but you must blend the details with 
the specific positions of the planets in the 
chart of the individual. 

The four qualities of the planets are 
fire, earth, air, and water. Fire signs are 
inspirational; earth signs are practical and 
earthy; air signs are mental, and the airy 
person’s reactions are more on the surface 
than from within; water signs are emo- 
tional, and the reactions of a person with 
a strong water combination are mainly 
those based on feeling. 

The air and earth signs are not a happy 
combination, either. The airy group are 
Aquarians, Geminians, and Ljibrans, and 
these folks usually go racing from one sub- 
ject to another and from one occupation 
to some other interest, and leave the 
slower moving earthy folks to get there 
when they can. Reminds me of the story 
about the tortoise and the hare. 

Hope you will not be confused about 
this in the future, M. S. I try to explain 
these details to the customers, and in order 
to understand what I write, you have to 
follow this department closely. Every an- 
swer you read in this department is based 
upon actual mathematical calculations of- 
your individual chart positions. That is 
why it is so necessary for all of you to 
include the necessary data if you want a 
definite answer to your question, There 
are other classifications of the signs, such 
as leading, fixed, and common, and I shall 
take up an explanation of these qualities 
in an article in “Your Stars and You” in 
the near future. 
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Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


HAT girl hasn't felt the lure of the 
stage? Little Actress was born to 
it. Now, at the age of sixteen, when 
most of us are occupied with high-school 
entertainments and examinations, she is 
an almost-leading lady in her own right, 
living in the heart of the theater and 
its people. She knows the thrill of fac- 
ing a moving-picture camera, yet she’s 
as real and human as any other Ameri- 
can girl, sincere, eager, stretching out 
her-hands to life and friendship. 


Dear Miss Morris: Who'd like to cor- 
respond with an actress? I’m from a famous 
theatrical family, and have second lead in a 
Los Angeles stage play. I’ve also done work 
in pictures, and enjoy it immensely. I’m a 
sixteen-year-old girl, especially fond of ski- 
ing and dancing. Littie ACTRESS. 


A wonderful friend to old people. 


Dear Miss Morris: I wish you'd find 
some one to write to me, my days are so 
lonesome and monotonous. I’m a married 
woman of thirty-three and take care of two 
old people, a man of ninety-two and a woman 
of seventy-eight, both blind and helpless. I 
like embroidery, the radio, and the talkies, 


and hope to learn to play the piano. Pals, 
don’t forget me. 


Frio or Port JEFFERSON. 


All set for discussion. 


Dear Miss Morris: Won't your Pals write 
to us? We’re interested in everything from 
nature study to dancing, and can tell thrilling 
stories of our dad’s experiences with the In- 
dians. Whoopee would like to know, ‘Are 
all boys the same?” and Whoopee’s brother 
asks the same thing about girls. Pals, what 
do you think? 

WHoopre AND Her BROTHER. 


Twentieth-century tastes. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m a Texas girl of 
fifteen, full of pep and ready to be friendly 
with every one. I like movies, parties, and 
aviation, and basket ball and volley ball are 
my favorite sports. Girls, come on and 
write! Mopvern MartTHA. 


A New York aristocrat. 


Dear Miss Morris: Is there room in your 
Corner for a jolly, mellow old bachelor of 
sixty? I’m a retired business man, living 
in New York, and have traveled all over the 
world. I lofe literature, dogs, fishing, and 
movies, play the piano, cello, and violin, and 
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try to look on the bright side of things. Who 
wants to write to me? OPTIMISTIC. 


Where laws are made. 


Dear Miss Morris: I'm making a plea to 
all Pals who want a real friend and who will 
be one in return. All I’ll tell you is that ’'m 
a girl in my early twenties, especially anx- 
ious to hear from Pals in the capital cities 
of each State, as I live in one myself. 

THe CAPITAL Gir. 


All for speed. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m a girl of eight- 
een, with black hair and a gypsy complexion, 
married, but not living with my husband now. 
I’ve traveled a lot, and my hobby is motor- 
cycle riding. Pals, if you want to hear about 
hill climbing, just write to 

Moror-cycte Mary. 


Sympathy with all ages. 


Dear Miss Morris: I want Pals, no mat- 
ter how old or young, for I’m a woman who 
can talk about everything from parties with 
young folks to quilts with grandmothers. I 
make a good home for my husband, raise 
chickens and a garden, and have started a 
book of pictures and poems to which I wan 
you Pals to contribute. Matry Mo. 


A girl who has everything. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m just a happy-go- 
lucky girl of sixteen, with golden-brown hair 
and big blue eyes, a lover of traveling, act- 
ing, and excitement. I think I have the qual- 
ities a girl likes to find in a real friend: 
personality, wealth, and loyalty. Let’s get 
acquainted. A TAR-HEEL CORRESPONDENT. 


An Ohio housewife. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m a girl of twenty- 
four, waiting for Pals from all over the 


world. I’m married, living in Ohio, but I 
get lonesome during the day. I promise 
speedy answers. Mrs. Dor. 


The secret of married happiness. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m a woman of 
thirty-one, feel about twenty, have been mar- 
ried ten years and am still happy, and have 
two mischievous children. I crossed the At- 
lantic to get to Canada, am of the “bulldog 
breed,” and like jolly company, loyalty, and 
true friendship. Pals, am I asking too much? 

Sincinc Sim. 
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A rising young attorney. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m a Jewish boy, 
twenty-two years old, fond of sports and 
dancing. I work in a law office in Toronto, 
and would like to hear from boys, especially 
those living in Detroit. Who's ready for 
me? Law STUDENT. 


She’ll write the songs you dance to. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m a girl of eighteen, 
just graduated from high school, and living 
in the country for my health. I’ve started a 
career of song writing, and know all the 
latest songs. Girls from all over the world, 
write to me. A Srncinc Pat. 


A heartful of mother love. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m a married woman, 
twenty-three years old, and have a darling 
little adopted boy one year old. I’d love to 
correspond with all women, especially those 
with adopted babies. 

LovinG VIRGINIA. 


Put in a through call. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m just a hello girl 
from the Empire State, asking your help in 
making friends. I’m seventeen, and would 
like to hear from girls everywhere, especially 
telephone operators. Won't some Polish girls 
write, too? HeEtio HELEN. 


Life never lags for them. 


Dear Miss Morris: We're three girls 
who guarantee interesting replies to our Pals. 
We have participated in dance marathons, 
and have had many exciting experiences. 
Girls, get busy and write. 

Bossy, Dotty, AND BABE. 


Hotel life from the inside. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m a boy of nine- 
teen, a night clerk in a hotel in Ohio. It’s 
lonesome by myself, and I’d like to be a Pal 
to as many boys as I could. Who'll start? 

V. K. 


A man of the theater. 


Dear Miss Morris: Hope this will at- 
tract a carload of mail! I’m a man, nearly 
six feet tall, have trouped on the road, play 
a little and sing, and am interested in music 
and all forms of art. I’m a bit tempera- 
mental, and like broad-minded people. Pals, 
you'll find a real Pal in J. H.M. 
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The thrill of big-city performances. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m a girl of twenty- 
two with golden-brown hair and blue eyes. 
I’m a dancer in a large theater in St. Louis, 
and hope to hear from all of you. 

Missourr FLAPPER. 


Interesting ancestors. 


Dear Miss Morris: Here’s a lonely plea 
from a blue-eyed girl in the Bean City. I’m 
nineteen years old, of Indian descent. I 
love music, dancing, ‘and the wide, open 
spaces, and hope especially to hear from 
girls in the West. TROUBADOUR GIRL. 


A Parisian romance. 


Dear Miss Morris: 
find me some Pals? I’m a French bride 
from Paris, now living in Oregon. I have 
a little girl of seven, but my husband is 
away four and five months at a time, and I 
get lonely. Won't everybody write to me? 

War Brive. 


Won't vou please 


She'll see Egypt and the blue Italian 
skies. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m a girl of twenty- 
two, interested in everything and expert at 
nothing. I love to travel, and am now plan- 
ning a Mediterranean cruise. I want to hear 
from girls on ranches, in big cities—every- 
where they grow. Lou M. 


Born to cowgirl life. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m a sixteen-year- 
old girl, a New Mexico high-school sopho- 
more, and my main hobby is having a good 
time. I’ve lived on a ranch all my life, as 
my dad is an old-time cowboy, anc I can 
ride broncs, play the guitar, and sing. Girls, 
send your letters to a real Westerner! 

BEULAH OF THE RANCH. 


All the fire of old Spain. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m a boy of twenty- 
one, living in Kentucky, and I tap dance 
over a local radio station and play in an 
orchestra. I’m Spanish, and love to dance, 
play golf, and fly. I’d like to hear from all 
boys, especially those interested in music. 

QuerRipA MIA. 


_ The valley of fighting and romance. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m a blond married 
girl, twenty-two, and love fun. I can tell 
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all about the Rio Grande Valley, as I have 
lived here nine years. I’d like to hear from 
every one. Rro GRANDE GIRL. 


A plea in poetry. 


Dear Miss Morris: 
Please, with a great big capital “P,” 
Won’t some Pen Pals write to me? 
From fifteen up to sixty-five, 
Make me glad to be alive. 
I’m peppy, slender, rarely blue. 
An answer I'll send back to you, 
So all get busy with pen and ink; 
Write me a letter, quick as a wink! 

BLACK-HAIRED CELIA. 


An advanced hobby. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m a widow of 
twenty-two, with a five-year-old son, living 
in a small city which offers hardly any 
amusements. My pet activity is riding in 
airplanes. Won’t you Pals, young and old, 
help cheer me up? A Wwow or Ouro. 


A place of old-fashioned winters. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m a_lonesome- 
enough boy, living in a small Canadian city 
where the snow is sometimes five feet deep. 
I’ve traveled and have been in the theatrical 
profession since I was fourteen—just four- 
teen years ago. I’d like especially to hear 
from boys in the navy or living in seacoast 
towns. Bionp JACK. 


A girl of two careers. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m a_ twenty-one- 
year-old girl, a bookkeeper in New London, 
and I have a studio where I teach dancing 
after office hours. I'd like to hear from any 
one in the four corners of the globe. 

GInNY OF THE WHALING City. 


A college-boy traveler. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m writing in the 
hope of finding some true-blue Pals who'll 
appreciate genuine friendship. I’m eighteen 
years old, a student in college. I have lived 
in New York most of my life although I 
have been to Europe twice, and have also 
been a trouper. Boys, write to 

MANHATTAN FRANK. 


From a Rocky Mountain State. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m a girl way out in 
Idaho, waiting for Pen Pals. I’m five feet 
three inches tall, have brown wavy hair and 
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brown eyes, and enjoy music and sports. 
Pals everywhere, write to me. 
Priest River Curty. 


A mysterious section of a mysteri- 
ous city. : 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m at present recu- 
perating from an illness, and would like let- 
ters to cheer me up. I know many things 
about the section of our city called the 
Orient, and can tell Pals all about it. I’m 
twenty-two years old, with brown hair and 
eyes. Everybody welcome! 

Epwin or CHICAGo. 


A gitl of ambition. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m a girl nearly 
twenty-one, an amateur song writer hoping 
to be a professional. I’m very much inter- 
ested in musical girls, and my special hobby 
is listening to the radio. Who'll be my 
friend? Mipwest MUSICIAN. 


Used to soothing the sick. 


Dear Miss Morris: I am twenty-seven, 
a male nurse by profession. I’m a blond, 
deeply interested in music, but can’t play a 
thing. I’ll guarantee an answer, if some of 
you fellows will write to me. 

Hospritat Bos, 


He works in the land of play. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m a man of twen- 
ty-five, with brown hair and eyes and a ruddy 
complexion, and for four years I have been 
with the civil service. I’m a lineman on 
the telephone gang in Hawaii, and find my- 
self lonesome at times. I’ll be grateful for 
letters from every one. 

TELEPHONE Boy. 
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The world’s most glamorous city. 
g J 


DEAR Miss Morris; Here’s a girl. who 
really wants Pen Pals! Come, all you girls 
from the West, South, East, and North, and 
T’ll tell all about the wondrous city of New. 
York. It will thrill you, too! 

A New Yorker. . 


A native of a distinguished State. 


Dear Miss Morris: What young man in 
this extensive world would like to write to 
a boy from the valley of Virginia? I have 
dark hair and eyes, am especially interested 
in aviation, and you'll find me a true friend. 

Lynn oF VIRGINIA. 


Full of musical energy. 


Dear Miss Morris: Who’ll write to me? 
I’m a girl in Kansas, and play the trumpet 
in two bands. I’m interested in drawing, too, 
but most of all I’m hopin~ for letters from 
every one, regardless of ages. : 

Just Fourteen. 


An exciting summer vacation. 


Dear Miss Morrts: I’m a married bru- 
net of eighteen, fond of sports. I travel 
every summer with a show, and see a lot of 
the world. I can tell interesting stories, and 
would like to hear from young and old. 

WavrInNe. 


She'll tell the truth about Scotch 
thrift. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m a Canadian girl, 
living in Baltimore now, a blonde with brown 
eyes. I’ve traveled and lived in Scotland, 
and my parents are Scotch. Would any of 
you Pen Pals like to hear about that his- 
toric country? K1xts. 
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RE we moderns insane on the sub- 

ject of love? Insanity is* merely 
the loss of mental balance, the over- 
emphasis of one idea. And it seems 
to me that we tend to give an unwhole- 
some emphasis to the idea of love. 

Love, of course, is a terribly impor- 
tant part of life; but it certainly is not 
the whole of it. And when we get to 
the point where the lack of love is con- 
sidered enough excuse to break up an 
otherwise happy home, to make a half 
orphan out of an innocent child and 
break the heart of a kind, faithful hus- 
band—when we get to that point, we 
must long since have passed the bound- 
ary of sanity. 

Here is a letter from a woman of 
education, a woman of high-sounding 
ideals. Has that education taught her 
to make the most of the rest of life, 
to center her interests in something 
which can take the place of the love 
which is denied her? 

Apparently not. It has left her as 
selfish as a spoiled baby, as grasping 
as the most rapacious miser. If she 
cannot have love, she is going to throw 
away everything else that makes life 
worth living. And then she cries be- 
cause her unwholesome concentration 
on love has left her strangely barren. 


Dear Mrs. Brown: Maybe I’m cursed 
with a morbidly romantic mind and am just 
working myself up into a state of nervous 
hysteria. My mind simply goes around in 
a circle. After hours, weeks, months, yes, 
and years, of thinking, I’m still just where 


I started. So at last I have decided to write 
to you, as I don’t feel that I can, talk to 
any one I know. I have the instinct of the 
wild animal to hide my wounds in solitude, 
shrinking from curiosity and pity—pity most 
of all. I don’t want any one’s sympathy. I 
could stand anything but that. 

I’m twenty-two, and have been married 
almost four years. I have a little boy who 
will be two soon. When I married, it wasn’t 
for love, not the kind of love that I had 
always dreamed about. I liked and respected 
the man more than any other I knew, and I 
knew quite a few because I am considered 
good-looking. I married thinking it the only 
way out of a very trying difficulty. It was 
a terrible mistake which never would have 
happened if I hadn’t been so overcome by 
nervous excitement and fear at the time. 

My husband is good-looking; he is intelli- 
gent, and he adores me. He is a dear and 
a thoroughbred. It was wicked of me to 
marry him. He deserves more than I can 
ever give him. Pray God he’ll find it 
some day. 

Sometimes | tell myself I really love him. 
I have tried so hard, for he is so good, so 
splendidly unselfish, head and shoulders above 
so many men whom I know. Some day he 
may meet some one as fine as he is. Then 
he’ll wish he wasn’t saddled with me. 

Is there still sunlight and joy in the world? 
There must be. I tell myself I must not be 
like the women I despise, clinging to a dream 
that has vanished, wearing their sorrow like 
a garment for all the world to see. If love 
has passed me by, there must be other things. 

But are there? The future doesn’t look 
very bright. I’m not strong and throbbingly 
alive, buoyant with vitality, like I was before 
I was married. I had a nervous breakdown 
at the time, and I haven’t felt at all like I 
should since. 

If I could have the proper food and suffi- 
cient rest, it would do wonders for me. But 
we are just merely existing, and that is about 
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all. Times are so bad, sometimes my hus- 
band only gets two and three days’ work a 
week. We never have anything left to spend 
for pleasure or the better things of life. 

My life has never been an idle one. I 
always helped with the work at home, and 
I’m really not satisfied without something to 
do. But the daily round of work, which 
seemed so monotonous then, seems in ret- 
rospect to have been strangely full, compared 
with the emptiness of my present existence. 
Then there was, at least, the future to make 
things bearable, glamorous with dreams and 
the unknown. Now there is nothing. The 
long, weary days and years are stretched 
before me, a straight, endless path, with 
never a glimpse of a turning. 

Oh, that the dream of some day loving a 
man had not been a dream at all, but a real- 
ity! How different my life might have been. 
As it is, my placid existence seems to have 
undergone some curious upheaval, and I’m 
always aware of an unusual restlessness, of 
a vague longing for something intangible. 

I don’t want to go through life barren of 
love, without its sweet ecstasies and sorrows. 
I want to feel all of it, the joy and the pain. 
How I want to really love a man with all 
the tender-hearted, passionate force of my 
nature, love him so much that I would be 
content to be left on some desert island with 
him, alone, for years, worship him, adore 
his every fault, glory in his every defect, 
simply because he was my man, my mate! 
Even if he were maimed, I would want to 
love him with all the intensity that I would 
shower on him in health. 

If I could only love my husband that way, 
I would be content. But my heart doesn’t 
seem to be a faucet to be turned on at will. 
I have been away from him as long as a 
month at a time, and I never seem to miss 
him or want to be with him. Yet if I really 
loved him as I should, I know I wouldn’t 
dread coming back to him when I’m away. 

And in the mornings, when he goes to 
work, if I could only watch him go with an 
ache in my heart just because he is leaving 
me for a few hours, and count the hours 
until he returns, then I might think I loved 
him. Much as he adores me, and good as he 
is, I must confess it is a relief to see him go. 

There are times when, at the very thought 
of his caresses, the numbness, the paralysis 
which are so many thousand times worse 
than pain return to torture me as they did 
at first. 

Don’t think I’m shirking my duty as a 
wife. I’m doing the best I know how, and 
I always try to meet him with a smile; but 
it isn’t easy. No one can know how hard it 
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is at times. Yes, I’ve played the game. He 
has been happy, is still happy, proudly ador- 
ing me almost, reverently adoring his son. 

There are times when I can hardly realize 
that I am really a married woman. For I 
was so ill at the time, not physically, but 
mentally—mind and soul—I don’t remember 
a single word of the ceremony. Yet I real- 
ize only too well that by that social act I 
have apparently forfeited all my rights to 
happiness. 

Sometimes I look at my child, my little 
hostage in the hands of fate, with a bewil- 
derment that holds no bitterness. The baby 
who has been born to cement the bonds of 
my marriage, the baby who has succeeded in 
his purpose. I have my little son and can 
never leave him for a greater love, even if 
that love calls me. 

But am I right? In the final balance of 
the ultimate judgment day, will it be proved 
better that I should go to that love when 
it calls than remain with my husband and 
child, the two who have become mine through 
mistake? 

But my little boy, my little baby, flesh of 
my flesh—oh, I love him so! He’s mine; 
he’s not like a thousand other pink-and-gold 
babies in their cribs. He’s not even like any 
other little boy. He’s himself. He knows 
me. He expects things of me now. He needs 
training and understanding and me, even 
though he'll be going away from me some 
day. 

To-night I’m all alone, and I sit before 
the window looking down upon the sleeping 
city. But is it sleeping? Or are there other 
girls, wide-eyed with fear and remorse, also 
facing the dark. Girls, more hopeless than 
I, in trouble? At least, they know what it is 
to love. They haven't been cheated, starved, 
like I have. For the moment I almost envy 
them. Surely, it would be better to have 
tasted life to the dregs than to see it held” 
before your lips and snatched away. 

Perhaps this is a madness which has grown 
on me through fear; fear that life is passing 
There are times when the 
last few years of my life seem to have been 
wasted, they have been so empty, dull, and 
lonesome. We are all entitled to love and 
happiness. It is our rightful inheritance. 
Why should I be excepted? 

Mrs. Brown, am I wrong in harboring such 
dreams and thoughts and worrying over what 
is and what should have been? Don't my 
feelings count? I need help; I need strength, 
firmness of character, and stability. 

Should I cast all thought of self aside and 
live only for others, try to make the lives 
of others brighter? Should I try to bring a 
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smile to some sad face, lift a little the bur- 
den which presses on another’s heart. 

Mrs. Brown, won't you please print my 
letter? Tt may help some foolish girl to think 
twice before she enters marriage without 
love. And please excuse the pencil; it is all 
I have. Poverty is so terrible, and I do 
love pretty things. How unfair it seems to 
be denied everything but work, struggle, 
worry. DreaM GIRL. © 


One might understand all this ago- 
nizing if Dream Girl were in love with 
another man. But to throw away the 
beauty of what she has for the suppo- 
sitious happiness she may obtain is— 
really, it’s the only word—stupid. 

Compare the hysterical tone of this 
letter with the calm beauty of Marylin’s, 
which follows. Which of these women 
would you have chosen for your mother, 
if the choice had been put to you? 


Dear Mrs. Brown: All those women who 
fall for the wrong men make me sick. They 
ask your advice and then say, “Don’t tell 
me to give him up, becanse I can’t.” 

They know very well that is exactly what 
they should do. They can give these men 
up before they let themselves get in too deep 
if they will only try. I know, because I have 
been married to one of the best men in the 
world for eight years, and I never knew 
what real love was until two years ago. 

I met and fell in love with a man ten years 

my senior. I am twenty-eight, old enough 
to have a little common sense. The man is 
one of the best and finest men in the coun- 
try, but no finer than my husband. He told 
me that he cares for me, but he isn’t a 
home wrecker, and neither am I. 
_ My husband is thirty-two and thinks that 
I am perfect. How could I break his con- 
fidence and wreck his life? It isn’t his fault 
that I fell for another too late. 

I care for my husband in a quiet, sincere 
way. Maybe that is a safer way, after all. 

I am sticking to my home and my baby, 
and I am getting a lot of quiet pleasure out 
of knowing I am doing right. I married 
when I was twenty, and I was engaged six 
times before I was married. I always broke 
the engagements, not because I was fickle, 
but because I was young and found that 
after a few months I wasn’t in love at all. 

Let me say to Lucky that I know what 
she is going through. My dear Lucky, you 
do think that you’ are sincerely in love, but 
so did I each time I was engaged. Whén 
you are as old as I am, you will look back 
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and wonder what it was all about. Wait 
a while, dear. 

Wanting Love, maybe you can find some 
way to interest your husband. For a while 
my husband wouldn't come home when he 
got off from work. There wasn’t any other 
woman, but he liked to hang around in town 
and talk. s 

Well, dear, we bought a radio and we 
write to different stations and ask them to 
play at certain times for us. We sit down 
every night and sée how many new stations 
we can get, so we can write to them. We 
make a real contest of it, and you ought to 
see my husband come dashing home to make 
every minute count. 

I can’t go out much on account of my 
health, but I’m holding my husband at home 
because I keep him entertained. I always 
have something to eat or drink after we put 
baby to bed. Try my method, Wanting Love. 
When a beautiful love song is being played, 
flop onto hubby’s lap and feed him candy or | 
titbits. He will soon respond. Mary in. 


Marylin may not have Dream Girl's 
ability to pepper her writings with three- 
syllable words, but she knows a sight 
more about life than the other ever will. 
She has far more intelligence, more re- 
sourcefulness, than a roomful of Dream 
Girls, and I’d back her any time in a 
contest of wits. 


Dear Mrs. Brown: May I offer a few 
words of advice ‘to Heartbroken Wife? A 
few years ago, at nineteen, I faced just such 
a situation as she faces now—a disappearing 
husband. We drifted along, he wandering 
off periodically and I always giving “just one 
more chance.” 

Finally, we reached the divorce court. But 
I still loved him, and for a long time it was 
a constant fight with myself to keep from 
going back to it all. My parents were won- 
derful. For a long time I was sort of lost. 

Heartbroken Wife has one big advantage 
I missed—her son. But one day I found a 
tiny baby girl who needed some one to love 
her as badly as I did. I took her home, and 
in time my parents adopted her. I sup- 
port her. 

Then I learned a profession. Dad lost his 
position, and for the past three years I have 
been the main support for mother, dad, and 
baby. 

The funny part is that I saw my ex-hus- 
band a short while ago, and, Mrs. Brown, I 
wouldn’t have him back at any price. Now 
I know I must be able to take pride in and 
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trust the man I love, and he must be worthy. 
I have no regrets now. It’s just a lesson I 
had to learn somehow, and perhaps I would 
not be where I am now without it. 

I come home at night tired, but happy in 
the knowledge that my mother and dad and 
baby are waiting. When baby puts her little 
arms around my neck and says, “I love you 
so much,” I don’t know of anything much 
better life can hold. 

Mrs. Brown is right, Heartbroken Wife; 
you can’t teach an old dog new tricks. You 
have all your life ahead of you. Make every 
minute of it count. Take your boy places 
with you, enjoy his happiness, and in doing 
for him and your dad you will soon see how 
foolish it is to hold onto a man who isn’t 
worthy. ‘ 

I was once Lonely Kay, but now I may sign 
myself ConTENTED Kay. 


This isn’t a bad letter for Dream Girl 
to read. Perhaps she will realize that 
even marriages based on love may be 
very unsatisfactory if one cannot re- 
tain one’s self-respect. Love isn’t 
enough; there is more to life than the 
simple satisfaction of desire. 


Dear Mrs. Brown: I really do not know 
why I am writing this. It can only show 
you how foolish a girl can be. But here goes. 

First I want you to know something about 
myself. I am twenty-four years old, a lit- 
tle too fat to look well. I have a wonderful 
home to which I would be proud to bring my 
friends if I had any. I have a car of my 
own, money in the bank, and all the clothes 
a girl could wish for. 

I do not drink or smoke, but I don’t mind 
a kiss now and then. 

Now, Mrs. Brown, here comes the funny 
part—well, perhaps not so funny. You can 
judge for yourself. The only sweethearts 
I can get are good-for-nothing roughs. Not 
very nice, but true! 

My first sweetheart adored me. He still 
does, although he is married. I’d been going 
out with him a month when he was arrested 
for stealing. He said he was not guilty, but 
he had to serve three months in prison. 

I did not leave him then. I visited him in 
jail and wrote to him every week. 

He always was wonderful to me. He held 
meso high, he thought I was an angel. I 
was not, but he thought so. Once, I know, 
he walked twenty miles on a bitterly cold 
day to see me, when he had no money for 
bus fare. 

He would work a month, then lose his job. 
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What I did not like about him was his jeal- 
ousy. Although he showed it only once, it 
was terribler 

When he had money he never could buy 
me enough things. I finally left him. I have 
met other boys, but he is the one I care for 
most. 

My second sweetheart drank a lot. After 
I had gone with him a month, he insulted 
me. J left him. I did not care much for 
him, anyhow. 

Now comes the last and worst of my sweet- 
hearts. I started with him a year ago. He 
worked a week after I met him, and has 
not worked since. He has treated me ter- 
ribly, but I still go out with him, for I can- 
not stand being alone, and no one else seems 
to want to go out with me. 

I know I am a fool to go out with some 
one who will not work but lives on his mar- 
ried sister’s charity, drinks, and runs around 
with a bad bunch. 

Although he says he loves me, I do not 


think so. He only comes when he has no 
other place to go. He goes to dances and 
I stay home. 


Once I went to a dance, and he was there. 
He pretended he did not see me at first, and 
when he could no longer help seeing me he 
did not ask me for a dance, but left the hall. 

In all the time I’ve known him he never 
took me to a dance or a movie or spent a 
penny on me. We stay at home and he makes 
love to me. Sometimes he speaks of the 
day I’ll marry him, but I do not think I'll 
ever be that foolish. 

If I only had a nice boy for a sweetheart, 
how happy I would be! 

You may think me simple-minded, but I 
have dreams of a happy married life with a 
perfect husband and children whom [I'll 
adore. My dreams may never come true, but 
T keep on dreaming. 


What do you think of me? Nora.” 


I could weep when I receive a letter 
like this. It certainly is an admission 
of weakness and laziness. 

Yes, Nora, laziness. 

You’ve never taken the trouble to go 
around to places where you'd meet 
young men of different character. 
You’ve never taken one step toward 
forming the right sort of friendships 
or making your dreams of meeting some 
one worth while come true. You've sat 
around and waited for something to 
happen, and is it any wonder that the 
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things which come your way aren’t 
worth having? 

Snap out of it, girl; there’s time yet 
for you to overcome the effects of your 
foolishness. Give this wastrel the boot 
and join some clubs where you'll meet a 
better class of people. Open your home 
to worth-while people ; ask them to come 
to see you, instead of waiting for 
Heaven to put the notion in their heads. 

Then, maybe, some day your dream 
of a home may come true. Otherwise, 
it certainly never will. 


Dear Mrs. Brown: May I answer Lucky? 
I will try to make this brief, but I must try 
to shake her out of her complacency. 

Let us all agree, Lucky, that you have the 
world by the tail. I think each person is in 
that pleasant situation at seventeen years 
of age. 

I suppose you have the general opinion of 
all youngsters that twenty years is rather 
aged; senile, in fact. I am twenty and I’m 
young. When I am fifty I will still be young, 
even as the fifty-year-olds of to-day are 
young. 

When I was seventeen I fell “hopelessly 
and fortunately” in love, too. My “one- 
man affection” did not make me less popular, 
either. In fact, the boy’s own cousin con- 
fessed undying love and promised to win 
the game for the honor of our high school, 
once, if I would promise to give him one tiny 
kiss. Most Harold Teenish, wasn’t it?» My 
darling was the hero of the hour; so, of 
course, he received the reward. 

Shortly after graduation, after “one year 
of close contact and companionship,” I moved 
eight hundred miles away. To say I was 
desolate is putting it mildly. We wrote 
regularly for three months. At the end of 
that time the boy friend traveled by way of 
a collegiate Ford to the town where I was 
working. He even obtained a position here 
and stayed for several months, just to be 
near me. 

When college began in the fall he re- 
turned home. Another year passed, and we 
were very true to one another. He refused 
fraternity dances because I could not be 
there, and I turned down the nicest boy be- 
cause of my engagement. I—silly as it now 
seems—became a recluse because I was en- 
gaged. 

Another year passes in our drama; the 
hero returns again to claim the lady fair. 
But, alas, there is a catch. 
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It seems that while the hero was away he. 
became narrow-minded about a few things. 
He either grew selfish during our year of 
separation or I had been too blind to see it 
before. 

And row, my children, comes the end. 
Our lady fair told the hero to “go fry a 
golf ball; you make me tired.” Thus ended 
a happy romance. 3 

Lucky, it would have been tragic if I had 
married that youth. It was infatuation I 
felt, not love. My infatuation lasted two 
years. I am not an insincere, light-headed 
person. And while we were in love we rode 
over the waves of many a quarrel. 

Now our heroine is waiting true love. I 
want a man whose principles of living are 
as clean as my own. I want some one who 
can provide an income so I may keep house. 
I want a real man, and some day I shall 
find one. I’m not going to jump madly into 
this thing called marriage. I see too many 
people doing that. 

All you young people, take Mrs. Brown’s 
advice. Don’t marry before you are twénty- 
one. You will never regret it, and it may 
save you much—oh, so much !—sorrow. 

Mrs. Brown, why don’t you advise these 
sweet young things who want to wed to go 
to work? It seems to me that the desire to 
marry young is caused by too restless hands, 
too idle days. There is nothing else to do, 
so the young people want to get married. 

Let me add one more little jewel of wis- 
dom. Lucky darling, you say you aren’t 
complaining about your boy friend’s selfish- 
ness. If you had not been, you would not 
have mentioned it. And another thing; there 
ain’t no such word as “faithfulest.’ You're 
either true or you aren’t. 

Well, good-by. See you again some time. 
Don’t let any one razz you, Mrs. Brown. If 
they do, just call on me. YVONNE. 


Thanks, Yvonne. I’ll remember that 
offer in my hour of need. 


Dear Mrs. Brown: I have no troubles or 
heartaches to bring to you, but just a few 
words of praise for your very excellent ad- 
vice. 

You are right in advising Lucky to wait 
and seek other company, for if she loves 
that boy, waiting will increase that love a 
hundredfold. Ask me; I know! 

I was fifteen and my husband nineteen 
when we first met. I loved him the moment 
I set eyes on him. However, I still had a 
year to go to high school, so, in spite of. 
my sweetheart’s pleading, I gave him only 
one evening a week until I graduated. And 
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then I made him wait three years after that 
—that is, my parents made us both wait. 
During that time I met many interesting men 
and went out with them, but each date made 
me appreciate Ted’s sweetness and sincerity 
the more. 

So when I was nineteen we were mar- 
ried, and after four years of marriage we 
ask each other if it’s possible for our love 
to be so perfect. At twenty-three and twen- 
ty-seven, with a charming imp of a daugh- 
ter two years old, we face the world as very 
happy and lucky people. 

The secret? Consideration for one an- 
other’s tastes and habits, natural affection, 
very few quarrels, and the resolution never 
to fall asleep without a good-night kiss, when 
every petty grievance is forgiven. Try it, 
girls. Luckiest WIFE. 


There you see both sides, Lucky. Both 
these girls are glad they waited, although 
one was really in love and one wasn't. 
Either way, you can’t lose. 


Dear Mrs. Brown: I have been married 
a little over a year and make only a small 
salary as an office worker. Due to unem- 
ployed periods, I was unable to save any- 
thing while single. However, I have worked 
steadily since I married. 

About six months ago my wife’s father got 
out of work in another city. Being a car- 
penter, he has never had steady employment, 
and when he lost his job six months ago he 
was practically destitute. 

My wife secured relief jobs in our city 
which helped a little, and I gave her six and 
seven dollars a week to send her people. It 
was every cent I could spare. In fact, our 
clothes became threadbare, and we ate only 
the cheapest foods. 

My wife finally could get no work at all, 
and my money wouldn’t pay her people’s 
expenses, as they have three small children. 
Their rent fell considerably in arrears, and 
they faced eviction. My wife, being idle, 
worried all day long. She was desperate. 

A few days ago she told me she was going 
to visit her people, and I gave her my last 
dime for train fare. 

I have learned since that while on her 
trip she permitted men to pick her up, and 
she strung them along for whatever she 
could get from them. She gave the money 
to her mother to pay the rent. 

She has returned to me. I am hurt pretty 
badly, and I don’t think I could ever love her 
again. 

It seems unjust for me to have to go 
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through the rest of my life with a woman 
whom I could never love again. 

I am so upset that I am not capable of 
reasoning the matter out myself, so I come 
to you. I hate to make her leave; she would 
have to go to her home in all its destitution. 
Bear in mind that she loves me very much. 

SoUTHERNER. 


In the first place, Southerner, how 
did you find out? Are you sure you 
haven’t been listening to unfounded 
gossip? There are malicious tattlers 
who will distort the most innocent ac- 
tions until they make a very ugly story. 

Even if you do know the story is 
actually, unquestionably true, don’t de- 
cide too hastily. Wait until you’ve had 
time to cool off before you make your 
final decision. 

There are two sides to this question. 
Your wife showed an undeniably beau- 
tiful loyalty to her parents in doing 
something so distasteful to any good 
woman for their sakes. But was it 
really necessary? 

There are facilities for the relief of 
the unemployed to which her people 
could have gone. It would have been 
far less shameful to ask for and accept 
charity than for her to do what she did. 
Tt was the action of a loyal but either 
unintelligent or ignorant daughter. 

What do you other readers think 
Southerner should do? Do you men 
think he ought to overlook what his wife 
did because her motives were good? Do 
you women think you'd have done the 
same thing in her place? 


Dear Mrs. Brown: I have just finished 
reading Dissatisfied’s letter, and I just had 
to write and tell you about myself. I was 
exactly as Dissatisfied describes; that is, be- 
fore I met the man I am now about to marry. 

I could not go with a fellow longer than 
two months without getting that peculiar 
feeling. I’d want them to leave, and if they 
attempted to, I would want them back. 

Now I am engaged to be married. When 
1 first met Bill, I knew I loved him. Then 
after a while I imagined J was tired of him 
and wanted him to go. 

One night I attempted to make him break 
off. He acted as though he did not care, 
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When I saw that, I changed immediately and 
wouldn’t let him go. 

I read Dissatisfied’s letter to him, and he 
said: “Darling, that night when we were 
about to break up, I acted the way I did be- 
cause you were too sure of my love. I knew 
that was why you acted the way you did. 
When you thought that I didn’t care, you 
changed. 

“That is just the trouble with Dissatisfied,” 
he said. “I think she is too sure of her hus- 
band’s love. If she could imagine him in 
some one clse’s arms and home, perhaps she 
would lose that restless feeling.” 

I hope Dissatisfied reads this letter and 
then tries to conquer that terrible feeling 
which might in time cause her unhappiness. 
I’m glad Bill helped me get over my fickle- 
ness. A Bripe-T0-5E. 


Bill’s a very bright boy. I’m sure 


he’ll always know how to handle any 
domestic disturbance. 


+++ 


Chadwick L. B., of Boston—some- 
times known as “Mike’’—your friend, 
C. E. F. E., of Jersey City, whom you 
.met through this magazine, has mis- 
placed your address, and having tried 
very hard to locate you, without suc- 
cess, tries this method as a last resort. 
If this comes to your attention, please 
write him, either directly or through 
me. A Bad Girl: If you want people 
to believe that you do want to be good, 
why not try showing them that you 
can be? Anxious: I guess it’s all 
tight if you don’t begin to get romantic. 


Smiler: You were right, of course. 
It’s no use trying to hold a man who 
doesn’t care. Lonesome: I think you’d 
better wait a few years before you think 
of such things. Reds: If the things 
you think are disagreeable, why not keep 
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them to yourself? There's no law com- 
pelling you to say disagreeable things, 
even if they are true. Look for friends 
rather than one friend. You'll have a 
greater chance for success. 


Beautiful: Tell him you'll let the 
boss know if he keeps on annoying you. 
That should stop him. Couldn’t you 
get your parents to let you invite young 
people you meet through the church to’ 
your home? Bewildered: You're fool- 
ish not to make other boy friends. Do 
you want her leavings? Lonely: I’m 
sure you can find happiness again. Go 
about where you can meet single young 
men about your age. Troubled Six- 
teen: Give him a chance to make good. 
If it’s not successful, you can have it 
dissolved, but the baby will be protected. 


In Distress: The more friends you 
have the better off you'll be, so it can’t 
do any harm for you to make other 
friends. Mary of Fall River: Tell the 

_ Sister you’ve met some one you want 
to go with, and you can’t help make up 
the foursome any more. Have you ever 
tried making friends through such insti- 
tutions as the “Y” or your church? I 
think it would help solve your problem. 


Dot: If you can’t hold him without 
lowering your ideals, he’s not worth 
while. Besides, even if he were the 
Prince of Wales, you’d be better off 
without a steady at your age. Babe: 
Kid him out of his jealous fits before 
they get too strong. Unhappy Toots: 
He’s rude and unfair. Why bother 
with him any more? Impatient Blonde: 
What do you gain by going away? You 
lose both things that way. 


Mrs. Brown will be glad to solve in these pages problems on which you desire 
advice. Your letters will be regarded confidentially and signatures will be withheld. 


Although Mrs. Brown receives more letters than she can possibly print in the 


department, she answers all the others by mail. 


So, lay your problem before her 


with the knowledge that it will have her full attention. 
Address Mrs. Laura Alston Brown, Street & Smith’s Love Story Magazine, 


79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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stories of crime, mystery, and detection, that are absolutely the very best published. 


COLLEGE STORIES - - Monthly, 20 cents the copy - - - - Subscription Price, $2.00 


The magazine for American youth. Gripping, sparkling, human stories of campus life 
in its liveliest moods. 


COMPLETE STORIES - - Twice a month, 20 cents the copy - - Subscription Price, $4.00 


Every story in every issue is complete. A full-length novel and eight to ten short 
stories of the wide open spaces. 


DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE . Weekly, 15 cents the copy - Subscription Price, $6.00 


Stirring tales of the most baffling crimes. The excitement of the chase, mystery, 
romance, and adventure crowd its pages. 


FAR WEST STORIES - - - Monthly, 20 cents the copy - - - Subscription Price, $2.00 


The fiction in this magazine is written by authors who have established enviable 
reputations as writers of clean, vivid, Western stories. 


LOVE STORY MAGAZINE - - Weekly, 15 cents the copy - - Subscription Price, $6.00 


Clean sentiment, enthralling mystery, dramatic and thrilling adventure, make it a 
magazine which appeals to every one who enjoys a real good love story. 


PICTURE PLAY - - - - Monthly, 25 cents the copy - - - - Subscription Price, $2.50 
Splendidly illustrated, stands for the very best in motion pictures. 
POPULAR MAGAZINE - - - Monthly, 25 cents the copy - - - Subscription Price, $2.50 


Clean, wholesome fiction, vigorously written by America’s best writers. Great out- 
door adventure stories. 


REAL LOVE MAGAZINE - - - Monthly, 20 cents the copy - - Subscription Price, $2.00 


A magazine of intense interest to every female reader—really a mirror in which 
people's lives are reflected. Actual experiences. 


SPORT STORY MAGAZINE - twice a month, 15 cents the copy - Subscription Price, $3.00 


Fast-moving stories and exclusive fact features for fans of all sports. Read it for 
the thrill of the game. 


TOP-NOTCH MAGAZINE - Twice a month, 15 cents the copy - Subscription Price, $3.00 


In Top-Notch you will find the very thrills of life itself—the kind of stories that depict 
men as they really are—stories with a punch. 


WESTERN STORY MAGAZINE - Weekly, 15 cents the copy - Subscription Price, $6.00 


Read this magazine and become acquainted with the West as it really is, with its men, 
mountains, prairies, and herds of cattle. 


WILD WEST WEEKLY - - Weekly, 15 cents the copy - - Subscription Price, $6.00 
Contains complete, rapid-action stories of the West in its wildest aspect. Galloping 
boofbeats and roar of six-guns fill every page with fire and action. 


Extra postage required on Canadian and foreign subscriptions. 


STREET & SMITH PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPH OF STUDENTS WORKING IN SERVICE DEPT. OF COYNE RADIO SHOPS 


LEARN RADIO--TELEVISION 
TALKING PICTURES“10 WEEKS 


By Actual Work ~~~. In the Great Shops of Coyne 


Don't spend your life slaving away in 
some dull, hopeless job! Don’t be sat- 
isfied to work for a mere $20 or $30 a 
week. Let meshow you how tomake 
REAL MONEY in RADIO—the Fast- 
est-Growin De , Biggest MONEY-MAK- 


ING GAME ON EARTH. 
Jobs Lead toSalaries 
c& $60, $70 a Week and Up 


Jobs as Designer, Inspector and Tester 
poying $3,000 to $10,000 a year—as Radio 

alesman and in Service aad Installa- 
tion Work, at $45 to $100 a week—as 
Operator or Manager of a Broadcast- 
ing Station, at $1,800 to $5,000 a year—as 
Wireless Operator on a Ship or Air- 

lane, asa aN alking Picture or Sound 
Ex xpert—H i S of OPPORTU- 
NITIES for S tascivating: Big Pay Jobs! 


No Books — No Lessons 
All Practical Work 
Coyne is NOT a Correspondence School. 
We don’t attempt to teach you from 
books or lessons. We train you on the 
finest outlay of Radio, Television and 
Sound Equipment in any school—on 
scores of modern Radio Receivers, huge 
Broadcasting equipment, the very latest 


ht. C. Lewis, Pres. 


500 S. Paulina Street 


Please 


RADIO DIVISION 


COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


Dept. 41-7A 


mention 


Television apparatus, Talking Pictureand 
Sound Reproduction equipment, Code 
Practice equipment, etc, You don’t need 
advanced education or previous experi- 
ence. We give you—right here in the 
Coyne Shops—all the actual practiceand 
experience you'll need. And because we 
cutout all useless theory, you graduate as 
a Practical Radio Expertin10 weeks’ time. 


TELEVISION 


Is Now Here! 

And TELEVISION isalready here! Soon 
there’ll be a demand for THOUSANDS of 
TELEVISION EXPERTS! Theman who 
learns Television NOW can make a FOR- 
TUNE in this great new field. Get in on 
the ground-floor of this amazing new Ra- 
dio development. Come to COYNE 
and learn Television on the very latest, 
newest Television equipment. 


Talking Pictures 


of Radio work that has just started to 
grow! Prepare NOW for these mar- 
velous opportunities! Learn Radio Sound 
work gt Coyne on actual Talking Picture 
and Sound Reproduction equipment. 


EARN AS YOU LEARN 


YOU GET FREE EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE FOR LIFE. And don’t let 
lack of money step you. If you need 
part-time work while at school to help 
pay living expenses, we will gladly help 
you get it. Many of our students pay 
nearly all of their expenses that way. Mail 
the coupon below for full particulars. 


Coyne is 32 Years Old 
Coyne Training is tested, proven beyond all 
doubt. You canfindout everything absolutely 
free. How you can get a good Radio job or 
how youcan go into business for yourself and 
earn from $3,000 to $15,000 a year. It costs 
NOTHING toinvestigate! Just Mail the Cou- 
pon for Your Copy of My Big Free Book! 


H. C. LEWIS, President 


A Great Field | Radio Division, Coyne Electrical Schoo! 


Talking Pictures and Public Ad- 
dress Systems offer thousands of i 
golden opportunities to the Trained 
Radio Man, Hereisagreat new field 


Founded i899 


Chicago, Hlinois 


Cif. .reccceccecccevcces + State.. 


this magazine when answering 


500 S. Paulina St., Dept. 41-7A, Chicago 


Send me your Big Free Radio Book and all 
details of your Special Introductory Offer, 
This does not obligate me in any way. 


J name.... aateeeiersisiess sigsiaeiesarine ste ecccccces 
Wndaia teense: 
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advertisements 


Bills! Bills! 


Bills! 


Here's the money to Pay them. 


rll give you 


A WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY TO MAKE 


$72.0 


a week 


Would $72 a week take away your 
worry about bills? Would $10, 
$12, $15 a day smooth the way for 
you? Then listen to me, my friend. 
I have something of importance to 
say to you. I know of hundreds of 
men and women who were once in 
the same position you may be in to- 
day— men out of a job— wid- 
ows with children to support— 
honest, conscientious people who 
needed more money to Keep things 
going. Did they ve up? Not on 
your life! I'll tell you what they 
did. They accepted a wonderful op- 
portunity to make money——more 
money than they ever made in 
their life before—the very same 
offer I'm ready to make to you 
right now. 


Bills All Paid—And Money 
in the Bank 


H. T. Lester, of Massachusetts, is 
one of them. And this is what he 
writes me: “My bank book shows 
that in 25 days I deposited $100.35 

-that is, over and above my liv- 
iy expenses.”’ Think of it! Bills 
all paid and over $100 clear cash 
in the bank in less than a month. 


Mrs. Edgar Crouthamel, of Penn- 
sylvania, is another. She got 
$89.72 for one week’s work. And 


then there is G. W. Tubbs, of Cali- 
fornia. He was out of a job for 
three months. But he accepted my 
offer and now often makes as much 
as $20 in one day. Are these peo- 
ple worrying about bills? And I 
could mention hundreds of others 
just like them to show you the 
amazing possibilities of my propo- 
sition. 


You Don’t Need Capital or 
Experience 


Is there any reason why you can't 
do as well? Let me tell you why 
I think you can. I do business in 
every section of the country. I 





need people everywhere to help me. 
And [ have a place for you right 
now in your very locality. You don't 
have to invest any capital. You 
don’t need any special training or 
experience. Mrs. Frank Young, 
Minnesota, was formerly an office 
worker, making $50 a month. Now, 
she is a widow with two children. 
Yet, with my proposition she often 
makes as much as $25 in a single 


day. Henry W. Yeager, of Minne- 
sota, didn't have any experience 
either. But he had bills to pay 


and needed money. With the op- 
portunity I gave him he made a 
profit of $17 one Saturday after- 
noon. 


Korenblit Makes $110 a Week 


Ill tell you, as I told them, the 
few simple things you need to do. 
I'll furnish everything you need to 
have. And you'll be your own boss 
—-work when you_ please. You 
couldn't imagine finer, more de- 
lightful work that pays such big 
money for the time you devote. 


Maybe a few extra dollars a week 


would help you. I'll be surprised 
if you don’t make $25 to $385 a 
week in spare time. L. R. Solo- 


Albert Mills, President, 
7524 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Yes, 
and make $72 a week—starting at once. 


pocccccocccn 







mon, Pennsylvania, cleared $29 in 
four hours. Or, maybe you'd like 
steady, year-round work, with a 
chance to have an income of $72 a 
week. Sol Korenblit, New York, 
does better than that. He says he 
averages $110 a week regularly. 
Whatever you want, here’s your 
opportunity to get it. 


Send No Money—Just Mail 
Coupon 

Let’s stop worrying about 

Let’s get them paid—quick. Then, 

let's get money ahead; have the 

things you need and want; enjoy 


bills. 


life. I'm ready to give you the 
chance. I’m ready to make you 
the very same offer that has 


brought $15 and more in a day to 
literally thousands of people. You 
don't need to wait for anything. 
You can start making money right 
away. I don’t care who you are 
or where you live, it’s worth your 
while to find out about this” amaz- 
ing offer. Mail the coupon and 
I'll give you facts that will open 
your eyes. And you don’t obligate 
yourself or risk ane penny. You 
have everything to gain. So don’t 
wait. Mail the coupon—NOW. 


ALBERT MILLS, President 
9524 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 
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This does not obligate me in any way. 


l 
I 
I’d like to know all about your plan that offers me a chance to pay my bills | 


(Print or Write Plainly) I 


wn sn ei ce da in a a eel a anes acl ma cl ial 


alue - Double Service 







Year 
to Pay 


DOUBLE VALUE — because this 


attractive 3-piece Bed-Davenport 
Suite would cost fully $75 elsewhere. 
DOUBLE SERVICE — because it’s a 
beautiful living room suite with full-sized 
bed section in Davenport. A marvel for 
the money—a dream of thrift come true. 
You'll say $49.95 never before bought 
half somuch. You’re right! But youdon’t 
have to send $49.95 now—send only $1 
with order. Take 30 days FREE trial. Satisfy 
yourself that this is an unusual value. Then 
take a Year to Pay—in easy monthly 
payments. Order now —this suite will sell by 
the thousands. Everybody will want to take 
advantage of this unusual opportunity — $75 
value for $49.95. Send in your order today. 
Emagine this attractive bed-davenport, 
cozy club rocker and fireside wing chair 
in your home. What comfort, what rest, 
what pleasure they will give! And how 
eautiful! The serviceable Blue and Taupe 

ligured Velour covering is snugly and 
mmoothly tailored in rich overstuffed style. 
An excellent grade with a handsome pattern 
that will harmonize with any furnishings. 


Note particularly the smart 
looking cord welts of Davenport. 
The sturdy, attractive 
hardwood frames are finely 
finished in Brown Mahogany. | 


Inner construction 
guarantees comfort and 
serviceability. There are 18 
coil springs in the davenport 
seat and 9 in the seat of each 
chair, all overlaid with sanitary 
interior upholstering materials, giving 
resilience and restful comfort. Backs, 
arms and seats are well padded. Very 
handsome. Will give years of wear. 
Comfortable Bed-Davenport is 
62in. wide overall and 49in. between 
thearms. Seat is 21 in. deep, back 182 
in. above seat. You do not sleep.on the 
upholstery. No, indeed! The bed section 
has its own comfortable link fabric 
spring. With one easy motion you 
transform the davenport into a double 
bed, 72 x 48 in. Gives you service 24 
hours a day, an investment in economy 
and comfort you should not miss. 


© 1931 
Spear & Co. 





red 


The Fireside Chair ¥ 
(seldom included in 
low priced suites) has 
padded side wings, 
making a cozy head rest. Back is 
24 in. high above seat, which 
measures 21 x 19 in. Club rocker has 
seat 21 x 19in., with club style back, 
18% in. high. Both chairs are 83 in. 
wide overall. A comfortable size. 
30 DAYS FREE HOME TRIAL 
lf you are not completely satisfied, 
return the 3-piece suite and we will 
cheerfully refund your first payment 
and the freight charges both ways. 





Mail the coupon today. You 
have30 days FREE home trialand 
ayear to pay if you keep the suite, 


FREE Credit — Freely Given 
Lowest Prices in Years! Biggest 
Values ever! Now is the time to 


buy—when your buying dollars are 
the biggest in years— when credit 
terms are easiest. Send today for 
this new FREE Book of 1384 Bar- 
gains! Savings of 25% to 40%. Year 
to Pay. 30 Days FREE Trial. New 
styles, new ‘features. Bedroom, 
living room, dining room suites, 
lamps, rugs, silverware, draperies, 
carpets, stoves, washing machines, 
plonogsapha’ everytning for the 
ome. Clothjag, too! On Credit! 





Spear treats everybody squarely. 
No quibbling. No argument, 
Order No. H A 4295S, 3-piece 
Bed-Davenport Suite. Sale 
Price, only $49.95. Sale 
Terms: $1 with order, $4.75 
monthly. 


»Spearé&Cox« 


Dept. $ 203 Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SPEAR & CO., Dept. S 203 Pittsburgh, Pa- 

Send me at once the 3-piece Bed-Davenport Suite Jescribed 
above. Enclosed is $1 first payment. It is understood that, at 
the end of 30 days trial, if 1 am satisfied, I will send you 
$4.75 monthly. Order No. H A 4296. Price $49.9. Title 
remains with you until paid in full. 





If you want our FREE catalog only, send or [_) 


money, i a 4 your 
nome sods ‘garees y ‘on above y So 


